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Excelsior ! 


Despite the snow and ice, there are still good reasons for 
pressing on to the summit (page 965). 


Mr Macmillan in Washington 


The Prime Minister, at the transatlantic summit, has been taking a new look at western, 
and especially economic, co-operation (page 993). 


: ° Stock Exchange 
Time for a Stitch Reform (page 1011). 
After three years’ disinflation, the Government has 


halted the wage-price spiral without production going France’s New 
down. Now the emphasis shifts towards keeping Regime 


production up (page 967). Power now resides with 
the Army (page 968). 
A Bill for Trade Unions? 
Close Shave in 
Wanted—a charter for would-be blacklegs (page 970). Rhodesia (page 972). 
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Do you get 


a kick out of 


your desk ? 


A kick of inspiration— 

that comes to those who work in 
really well-planned offices? 

Or a smart crack across the shins— 
because you forgot to sit the 
special, twisted way in that desk? 
If all’s not well, ring Catesbys 
Contracts at Museum 7777 

(a letter, if you’re abroad). 

They'll put things right—make 

the office the right shape, decorate 
it, put a new carpet here, more 
chairs there, and replace that 

desk with a new one that’s almost 
a second secretary. Time and cost? 
Quick and low! You'll soon make 
both up in that spanking new 
office, where work’s a pleasure 
and profits are, somehow, 


: / 
easier to Coax. 


Interior building and furnishing by 


' Catesbys 
CONTRACTS 


CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 


In 1859, only three years after Perkin’s discovery, Geigy, 


_This was the starting point of Geigy’s expansion. The 
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When Geigy was 101 years old 


The Industrial Revolution was in full swing. Napoleon Ii! 
was Emperor of France. Queen Victoria was on the 
throne of England. Abraham Lincoln was about to become 
President of the United States. Italy was in process of 
unification. The first transatlantic cable had been laid, 
the first railway sleeping cars were running. Darwin had 


written The Origin of Species ; Karl Marx was writing Br 


Capital. Two years earlier the first all-steel ocean-going tic 
liner had been built; two years later the telephone was 
invented. Gounod’s opera Faust was being staged. Walt 
Whitman, Dickens and Flaubert were writing. Pasteur 
was working on bacteria, and Perkin had recently 


discovered the first synthetic dye. 


1859 





one of the oldest chemical firms in the world, began 
to manufacture coal tar dyes. 


Thus Geigy was in at the start of the new era of 
chemistry which began with Perkin’s discovery. For dyes 
were only a beginning: the next fifty years were to see 
a profusion of new organic compounds. | 


Geigy Group of Companies today make and sell 
dyestuffs and tanning materials, industria! chemicals, 
plasticisers, pesticides and pharmaceuticals. In the field 
of organic chemicals the name of Geigy is a mark of 
quality. 
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VEHICLE 
CONTRACTS 
LIMITED 


Britain’s largest CONTRACT HIRE organisa- 
tion offer all types of Cars and Commercial 


Vehicles on Contract Hire. 


Get in touch now with : 
VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 3588 


COMMON SENSE SAYS CONTRACT HIRE 








Three 2 stage co p each with 870 c.f.m. 
displacement discharging at 100 p.s.i.g. 


Hick Hargreaves AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON 


955 


BETTER 
AIR 

IS ONE cypic Foot OF A MILLION 
OUR 
BUSINESS 





AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 





RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON * BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE * GLASGOW 


Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 








Rotary 
Compressors 
and Vacuum 
Pumps 


The Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressor 
is of the eccentric rotor type, with 
sliding steel blades which are prevented 
from making contact with the cylinder 
walls by restraining rings. High 
rotational speeds can thus be achieved 
without great frictional losses. 

Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressors have 
many other advantages—easy and cheap 
installation; retention of initial high 
performance; regular air flow and low 
noise level; easy maintenance due to the 
absence of moving valves, and the 
reduction of wear to a minimum by 

the use of roller bearings. 

A comprehensive range of both single 
and two stage compressors and 

vacuum pumps is available with 
Capacities up to 2,000 c.f.m. 


H 138D 
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thermal 
insulation : 
act 
wisely 


Nine questions before the Board —THE CHOICE OF THERMAL INSULATION 


1 How much will it cost? 2 How much will it save? If you would like nine straight answers to the 
3 How long will it take to amortize? 4 How long will it last? - above questions write to the Sales Director, 
5 Can you install it and forget it? ° Cape Building Products Limited. In the mean- 
6 Will it increase or reduce FIRE RISK?. time, you may like to note that an Asbestolux 


vi. Thermal Insulation lining specification cannot 


be improved upon so far as Thetmal Insulation, 
8 Will it be harmed by steam, condensation or a corrosive atmosphere ? Fire Protection and durability are concerned 


9 Will it comply with every possible regulation of the Act—FOR EVER? -—whatever the conditions may be. 


7 Can you change your production processes below it? 








FIRE will not hurt it TIME will not harm it WATER will not damage it VERMIN will not touch it 


() ASBESTOLUX 


non-comb istible asbestos insulation board 


Full details from the sole manufacturers: . ; 

CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge, Middlesex. Tel. Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 

Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 

Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 

Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 
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KEEP YOUR 
FINGER ON 
THE PULSE 


of your Company’s Productivity with the 


) WY INTEGRATOR 


The TR Integrator gives you automatic production control by 
providing a continuous 36-second recording of individual machine 
performance, 
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Ant AAA 
SUNNNUUNUUIN nn 


Here’s a positive way to push up production... to get more 
actual work out of each of your machines. Here is equipment 
which shows up those bottlenecks, pinpoints the machines 
which are uneconomical and reveals many other production 
faults as they occur! The TR Integrator is the machine which 
industry needs to increase its efficiency, improve its pro- 
ductivity. Now it is available supplied on rental with full 
maintenance! Send today for full details of the TR Integrator... 


h it 





One of the - Aids to Industry 








HEAD OFFICE: 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON, 8.W.7 TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 9201 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 
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Manufacturers 


Manufacturers 
since. 1880 


since 1880 







Overhead 
Travelling Cranes Electric Hoist 


up to 200 tons PRODLICTS Blocks 


Hand Operated 
Travelling Cranes 











Manual Hoist 
Blocks 







Wall Jib 


Cranes 










Runway Systems 






Crane Control 
Systems 





Telphers 


THE VAUGHAN CRANE COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 12 ENGLAND 


for Good Counsel on lifting Gear 


PARLIAMENT ON ITV 


A survey—made more pressingly topical by recent events in France—of three 
of the main problems confronting our democratic system. 


THE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 
‘Robin Day 


SUNDAY JUNE 15, 5.55 p.m. “IS THE COUNTRY LOSING INTEREST?” 


with Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P. 
Mark Bonham Carter, M.P. 


SUNDAY JUNE 22, 5.50 p.m. “IS PARTY DISCIPLINE TOO STRICT?” 


with The Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, M.B.E., M.P., Government Chief Whip. 
Herbert W. Bowden, C.B.E., M.P., Opposition Chief Whip. 


Joseph Grimond, M.P., Leader of the Liberal Party. 


SUNDAY JUNE 29, 5.55 p.m. “DO THE RIGHT PEOPLE GET IN?” 


with The Rt. Hon. Sir Toby Low, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.P. 
R. H. S. Crossman, O.B.E., M.P. 
Christopher Hollis. 


EDITORIAL ADVISER: WILLIAM CLARK 
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ing a song of sixpence— 
Air-India’s full of zest 


Four and twenty hours a day 
flying East and West 


Bombay, Bangkok and Sydney, 
ana to Singapore— 


What range! What regularity ! 
What luxury !—what more? 


Daily to Bombay: Super-G Constellations with luxurious slumberettes and sleepers; AlIR-INDIA 


Dnternationas 


onward connections throughout the Far East 





66 Haymarket London WI TRAfalgar 4541 and in Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 




















Spicers ‘Carbion’ a new process 


applied to protective packaging materials, - 


has great functional and decorative excellence. 
One of its merits in flexible sleeve form is 

its ability to adapt itself to the shape 

of the object it protects. The examples 

above show its application toa radio valve, 

a motor-car universal: joint and a cider 

bottle. Carbion itself is an excellent example 
of Spicers own competence to size up any 
problem of packaging or paper and 


provide an efficient, economic answer. 
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All the’ best* 


PAPER 


meet at 


SPICER 


FOR EVERY PACKAGING PURPOSE 


The ‘CARBION’ process is adaptable to a wide variety of packaging materials 
in the necessary combinations of elasticity or rigidity, colour and surface. 
Technical representatives are available to advise you on how to improve your 
packaging with Carbion. Please make your enquiry through the nearest Spicers 
Branch in Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, or to Spicers Carbion, Loughton, Essex. 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET * LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TBW/N32Z 
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The extra strength of the Nylon casing 

plus the SO MUCH MORE grip, milaage 

7s and comfort assured by the ‘Gold Seal’ 
construction, means a tyre special 


in every way. 


S& Special resistance to impact damage. 


, De Special ability to withstand the heat 
of high speeds. 


SK Special resistance to deterioration 


through moisture admitted by cuts 


The new Dunlop ‘Gold Seal’ Nylon tyre 
is designed for modern high-powered cars. 


The tyre for the motorist who is 


eC only satisfied with top quality, it is 
well worth the little extra it costs. 


The ‘Gold Seal’ Nylon tyre is 
made in tubeless type only and 
in the following sizes 


5.60—15 6.40—13 
5.90—13 6.00/6.40—15 
5.50/5.90—15 6.50/6.70—15 










By Appointment 

to Her Majesty the Queen 
Manufacturers of Motor Car Tyreg 
Duntor Russse Co Lm 


Ny1ON. ‘coLp sEau’ 









Se 


Sales of Leyland’s ‘Titan’ outstrip by far those 
of any other double-decker in the world. Here is 
one of a big Madrid fleet. 
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An Albion ‘ Chieftain’ operating in Southern Rhodesia for Caltex 
(Africa) Ltd. A Leyland ‘Beaver’ tractor unit is in the background. 


The moment you buy from 





...you inherit a service unique in this world 


If you useroad transport, Leyland 
and its associated companies, Albion 
and Scammell, can offer you every- 
thing from 3-ton short-haul trucks to 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW 


But when you buy from Leyland- 
Albion-Scammell, their experts fol- 
low you around, wherever you 
operate, to see you get the last penny- 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone : MAYfair 8561 


WATFORD, HERTS. 





giant 150 tonners ... and well worth of performance from your restss 

over 100 models in between. They purchase. They’ve got branches and fs] 

also make buses and coaches seating depots in 60 countries stocked with ate 

from 25 to 78 passengers, which are — spares and replacement units. Resi- ieee 

s CE es ee a to be found operating in all five con- dent and mobile engineers in these rd 
Working in temperatures varying from 100° to tinents. People who really know the — countries are on call to help and gy 
below zero, this Leyland ‘ Hippo’ is seen in action transport business pay tribute to the advise. To cap it all, a team of bf 
in the Southern Alps of Australia. superlative efficiency, economy and specialists will fly from Britain to 5 

reliability of any vehicle made by the your assistance when necessary. i. 

Group. That’s why they lead in And where in the world can you : 

world sales ! equal service like this ! A 

i 










- Middle East oilfields provide the work- 
ground for this Scammell 6 x 6 

‘Constructor’ shown hauling supplies 

for a new oil rig at Fahud. 
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Chemicals basic to industry. . . 
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Production rates often double—even triple also improving pulp and paper and cement 
—when the revolutionary settling agent manufacture, waste and sewage disposal— 
Separan* 2610 speeds up the operation of and many other operations handicapped by 
separating solids from liquids. Now, along solids in suspension. Your local Dow repre- 
with Dow Xanthates and Dowfroth* 250, sentative can give you full details. Or con- 
mining costs can be reduced right down the tact the Dow branch office in your area. 
line. The amazing speed of Separan 2610 is *Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Tokyo, Japan * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED ¢ Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D.F. ¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowpanam., 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM y 

| 

P-G-P Treadplate—Small Pattern ie , 


BA Positive-Grip-Pattern (P-G-P) Treadplate is now 
available in this small, neat design, shown full size above. It 


% "has been added to the Company’s range of Treadplates and 






Aen) is particularly suitable for use on kickplates, bulkheads and 
oa flooring in passenger transport vehicles where a light small-scale 
Pg pattern is required. It does not hold dirt and is as easy to clean as 
. \, ~ the larger P-G-P pattern. Full particulars, including recommended 


oe mes thicknesses to cover many applications, are given in Publication 


L.36, which will be sent on request with a sample. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SwWIi 
AP208 
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Excelsior! 


should meet at the summit. It began with the conference of 

Nato foreign ministers at Copenhagen, where the gradual cooling 
of popular interest in western Europe about such a meeting could be felt 
in the chill clauses of the ministers’ final communiqué. It ended with 
France giving birth to a new regime, and with French ability to get 
smartly from the accouchement room to the conference table seriously 
in doubt. 

It would be idle to pretend that these events have made it easier for 
the West to persevere in what should be its chief preoccupation, the 
search for a safe accommodation with the Soviet world. Mr Macmillan 
has stoutly assured the electors of Argyll—and now the Americans— 
that he still hopes to get to the summit this year, but it does not take 
a very canny Highlander to recognise that the device on the banner 
which the Prime Minister so bravely carries looks increasingly strange 
to some of his allies. Mr Dulles, never an enthusiast, told the Senate 
foreign relations committee last week that so far he had found nothing 
in the preliminary talks of the ambassadors in Moscow to justify calling 
the heads of government together. Mr Macmillan, asked whether he 
agreed with Mr Dulles, said that he always agreed with Mr Dulles— 
especially when Mr Dulles agreed with him. 

Has the summit lost its point ? It is certainly necessary, in the sharp 
air of summer, to qualify some of the winter’s mistier impressions. 
Unless the West is willing that President Eisenhower should go to speak 
on the common behalf téte-d-téte with Mr Khrushchev (which would 
be the most sensible way of doing business, if the President were fit 
enough) it will be advisable to wait until France is ready to take its 
place at the conference beside its partners. Again, so long as General 
de Gaulle’s attitude towards Nato (and towards France’s own member- 
ship of the atomic club) stays undefined, there will be a strict limit 
to the suggestions which the West could put forward at the summit 
about the future of central Europe. Any proposals for thinning out the 
forces there, or putting limits on the introduction of nuclear weapons, 
depend on the possibility of keeping an adequate deterrent, in the shape 
of both men and missiles, in western instead of central Europe. If 
France remains still a reliable base, this may yet be possible ; if not, 
then a powerful garrison in Germany is all the more necessary. 

Indeed, all the interminable preliminaries of the last half year, from 
Mr Khrushchev’s bombardment of letters to the reconnaissance patrols 
now going in and out of the door of the foreign ministry in Moscow, 
have simply had the effect of confirming that the list of subjects that 
can fruitfully be discussed at the moment is very short. From the 
reports of Mr Gromyko’s meetings with the western ambassadors, it 
seems that Russia is still claiming the wholly unacceptable right to 
demand the winding-up of Nato and the evacuation of Europe by the 


M* was a cruel month for those still anxious that East and West 
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Americans ; while the West still wants to bang the 
table, fruitlessly, about free elections in eastern 
Europe. There is little profit here. The two sides 
may settle the argument about an agenda either by 
taking off all restrictions and permitting a verbal free- 
for-all, or else by letting each other impose a veto on 
subjects which they think it pointless to discuss (what 
neither,can reasonably claim is a monopoly of the veto 
power). But it is clear that the only part of the agenda 
to offer any hope of doing serious business now must 
concern a first step, however small, towards a system of 
international inspection of arms. In fact, this narrow- 
ing of the possible scope of a summit conference may 
have strengthened the chances that a conference will 
eventually take place. 


NE of the motives behind the Russians’ earlier 
QO enthusiasm for the summit was undoubtedly the 
hope that by calling loud and long for a meeting they 
would undermine those west European governments 
that stoutly recognise, and insist upon, the need for a 
strong defensive alliance, and would cause them to be 
replaced by others more pliant. Once it became 
apparent that public opinion in the Nato countries could 
not be led in this way, an important element was 
removed from Soviet calculations. If that was all the 
Russians had in mind, the prospect would be dismal ; 
you might lead Mr Khrushchev to the summit, but you 
could not make him do anything except throw snowballs 
at the other mountaineers. The encouraging thing is 
that the provisional ideas now being put forward by the 
two sides in Moscow are reported to coincide on at 
least the desirability of making a start on an arms 
inspection system. The Russians have made remark- 
ably few bones about Mr Eisenhower’s request for 
technical talks on the means of policing a nuclear test 
suspension ; and it is highly likely that they are still 
blushing at the world’s pained disapproval of their 
brusque rejection of his plan for an Arctic inspection 
zone. Can they be willing, on this one subject, to bring 
out their long-hoarded supply of brass tacks ? 

But is it a big enough subject to trouble presi- 
dents and prime ministers with? Could /it not 
satisfactorily be left to the technicians and, when it 
came to putting signatures on the dotted line, the 
foreign ministers ? The answer is that it might ; but 
there are three good reasons why it would probably be 
better to link it to a renewed attempt to get to the 
summit. The first is that, however technical most of 
the discussion may be, it is bound to require some 
politically important steps—such as the number of 
international police stations Russia is prepared to 
tolerate on its soil—which may well have to go to the 
heads of government for a decision ; and there may 
be a slightly better chance of overcoming Mr 
Khrushchev’s qualms if he is directly exposed to 
persuasion instead of being left alone to brood. 

The second is that it is in the interest of the West, 
and of everyone who trembles at the possibility of 
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atomic war, to extend the principle of arms inspection 
as widely as possible. A supervised suspension of 
nuclear tests would be good; it would be better if 
some other experiment in international control could 
be added to it. Mr Dulles is reported to favour an 
attempt to add the Arctic inspection scheme to the 
package. It might also be possible to set up some kind 
of rudimentary system of supervision in central Europe 
which would establish the truth of Russian claims to 
be cutting down the size of their conventional forces 
there. To draw these threads together into a single 
pattern is likely to be beyond the capacity of technicians 
or junior ministers. 

The third reason, however, is the most powerful 
one. It arises from the phenomenon that might roughly 
be described as the “consensus of world opinion,” 
which embodies the views of the uncommitted nations 
and which even the Russians are increasingly reluctant 
to defy. It was this opinion which in 1950 almost 
unanimously condemned the communists for violating 
the demarcation line between their world and the 
West’s by invading South Korea. Its crude but 
unmistakable voice is now beginning to articulate 
another tenet of its belief: that the great powers must 
show themselves willing to submit their armed forces 
to some kind of international inspection. The growl 
of displeasure that ran round the world when the 
Russians vetoed the Arctic inspection plan gave them 
warning that they will ignore this consensus to their 
cost. It is clearly to the West’s benefit te take advan- 
tage of the surge of opinion. It can do so by stating 
its demand for inspection as distinctly, loudly and 
forcibly as possible ; and the best way to do this is to 
put it prominently on the agenda for the summit. 
There is nothing to lose. If the Russians accept, a 
first crack will have been opened in their wall of 


secrecy ; if they do not, they will suffer a propaganda 
defeat. . 


r these arguments are valid, advocates of the summit 
- need no longer feel so much like footsore and 
busless Londoners who have made a mistake in the 
Tube and find themselves trying to climb the down 
escalator. Admittedly, the kind of summit conference 
which seems possible this year is not the grand and 
general survey of world problems on which Sir Winston 
Churchill once cogitated. One day, when conditions 
are more propitious, the West can return to his concept. 
When the western alliance regains the flexibility, and 
decision, which over a wide field Mr Macmillan has 
been pursuing in Washington this week, it may be possi- 
ble to contemplate a whole series of summit conferences 
—where failure to agree will not necessarily mean the 
failure of the conference, and where a renewed effort 
can be made to loosen the military straitjackets 
on the two halves of Europe. Meanwhile, in the com- 
paratively modest sort of meeting which present 
circumstances allow, priority ought to go to the 
elements of arms control. 
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Time for a Stitch 


967 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has expressed the 


desire to resume “a steady rate of expansion.” 


On likely trends the need may be at least as 


much to avoid contraction 


dreams of being able to do is to correct the adverse 

trends before they really set in; oddly enough, this 
Government this summer has a chance of doing just 
that. What is impressive about the economy in mid- 
1958 is not simply that after three years’ disinflationary 
policy (with the little bit of luck of a fall in import 
prices) the Government has at last held wage increases 
to a level that promises relative price stability—as once 
the bus strike is over it may have done. It is that this 
has been managed, almost to the last, without running 
production down. Only now are the signs accumulating 
that production may be turning downwards with the 
British economy, nine months behind the American, 
entering upon an inventory recession ; and now the 
Government, too, is ready to turn. 

It is reasonable to talk of this, as the Chancellor is now 
doing, as “‘ resuming expansion.” Certainly it is reason- 
able to qualify it as “a steady rate of expansion, 
not so fast as to push up prices again.” Nor will anyone 
be surprised that the Chancellor’s emphasis, “‘ when 
the time comes we must see that industrial investment 
in the widest sense has a very high priority,” suits The 
Economist. But it is as well to face the fact that for the 
next twelve months or so this may be a matter of hold- 
ing production up, rather than of promoting expansion ; 
in mid-1958 Britain may not succeed in laying on neatly 
just the precise amount of reflation it would choose, of 
just the kinds it likes. 


Exports are a priority as well as investment, and here 
the Government has already shown willing. Clearly, 
there is now nothing coming quickly from Washington 
that will significantly strengthen international liquidity. 
There have been solemn affirmations from Venice this 
week about toeing the line on export credits and insur- 
ance; so there should be. They make it no less likely 
that major exporters, this winter, will be cutting the 
corners here and there to win any plum contract that 
some underdeveloped, uncommitted, unwilling-to-pay- 
on-the-nail nation waves in front of their noses. Nor 
should Britain always be left at the tape. But it would 
be over-optimistic to reckon that anything we can do to 
stimulate demand abroad, even in the Commonwealth, 
can prevent our exports from declining this year. 
Reflation begins at home. 

Where it could begin certainly and fairly quickly is 
where the Chancellor would probably not be anxious 
to start—in public investment. If he were to remove the 
restrictions which Mr Thorneycroft imposed in Sep- 


[: managing an economy, what every government 


tember, there would be no shortage of candidates eager 
to invest public money. Some would be deserving: it 
is difficult to think of any road investment project near 
the top of the pile that would not be a good one for the 
country, though those easiest to start by ministerial fiat 
are likely to be the grandiose ones and not the myriad 
smaller improvements that might pay off most in easing 
traffic. And it would surely not take as long now to alter 
the pace of nationalised investment as it did in the early 
postwar years; much of the slack in the economy today 
is, after all, in the capital goods industries. The 
Government has already restored cuts in railway 
investment; it might be able to satisfy itself that the 
case is no worse for more investment again in gas, 
electricity, or coal. Unfortunately, outside observers— 
particularly overseas—might not be easy to satisfy (in 
Zurich it might look like more socialism). it is arguable 
that the most impressive increase in nationalised invest- 
ment that the Government could announce, with the 
most far-reaching effects, would be a decision that 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins should go forward with 
plans for a fourth strip mill at Newport ; but that might 
look like more socialism nearer home as well. 


LEARLY, however, it is private investment that the 

Chancellor will most want to stimulate; this is the 
boom that is passing (though as this week’s figures of 
manufacturing investment show, it is an unconscionable 
time a-dying). The question is whether, and where, 
he can act before the downturn really sets in. Where 
he should start admits of little argument; how much 
such a beginning will achieve is less clear. Stalwarts 
alike of selective or of general economic controls can 
join hands in advocating withdrawal, at the right 
moment, of the directive to hold bank advances (which 
are almost certainly already below the ceiling) and on 
relaxation of the Capital Issues Committee’s strangle- 
hold on new issues : either canon would dictate that 
these discouragements to private investment should 
come off first. 

How much more private investment they would then 
encourage is anyone’s guess. There must, no doubt, be 
a layer of investment projects that have been shut out 
during the last two years by these restrictions : Lord 
Piercy sounds as if he has a filing cabinet full of good 
small ones. But private industrial investment is now 
very heavily concentrated into the hands of a few large 
companies, most of which have been spending very 
heavily since 1954. These take long views ; that has 
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indeed proved a real safeguard against panic cuts in 
‘investment during the years of disinflation. But those 
long views, in 1954-55, may have glimpsed a level of 
‘demand in, say, 1959-60 which they now reasonably 
may not expect the economy can (afford to) reach for a 
couple of years longer. Their underlying confidence is 
not easy to shake ; but it is perhaps not easy to boost 
suddenly, either. Besides, industry has now installed 
and paid for the capacity to meet that higher level of 
demand, whenever it can be reached ; it has yet to see 
the return. 

It may be, therefore, that we are witnessing the close 
of a secular investment boom that will hardly be revived 
simply by the Government ceasing to try to discourage 
it. If so, switching the fiscal gimmicks—say from initial 
to investment allowances—could not be expected to 
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have much more prompt effect either. It may be that 
private investment will not surge forward again until 
industry tastes the flavour of expansion in total demand 
—which means consumption too, investment’s stimu- 
lant as well as its inexorable rival. 

Any reflation of demand in general must be careful 
and cautiously timed. It could hardly come before 
the season of strain upon sterling, and it must 
depend on how the American and German economies 
are looking by autumn, and on what their governments 
are disposed to do about them. But the psychological 
moment for the first relaxation of the credit squeeze, 
sweetened perhaps by some “ incantational ” half per 
cent or so (which can always be explained as vital for 
perfectly good technical reasons, such as sauter pour 
mieux reculer) may be nearly upon us. 


France’s New Regime 


General de Gaulle governs by grace of the army; now 
that the parliamentary regime is dead, is it possible 
for him to create a new force to fill the political vacuum? 


HE storm-troopers of revolution, when their 
leaders civilly thank them in the hour of success, 
are not always very ready to take the hint and 
go home. More often there is an embarrassing pause 
while the storm-troopers consider whether to notice, 
or to overlook, that the warm words of appreciation 
have been framed in the past tense. Just so must-the 
wordy warriors of the committees of public safety have 
caught their breath when they heard from General de 
Gaulle in Oran (June 6th): “ One cannot have a revolu- 
tion every day. . . . Your work was sound ” ; or when 
General Salan told them (June 8th) that their work 
had been crowned by General de Gauille’s visit ; not. to 
speak of their feelings when General Massu, remarking 
that the revolution was over, added a hint about the 
Forum being wanted for parking-space. The moment 
of embarrassment has come quicker for M. DeJbecque 
than it did for Garibaldi or even for Captain Roehm. 
Indeed, the May axis of civil conflict has turned into 
a triangle: the settlers, the Army, and what is left of 
the civil government of the Republic. Of these three, 
there can be no doubt that the Army is the apex. As 
the piecemeal facts come to light that indicate how the 
May revolution was carried out and why M. Pflimlin 
and his colleagues gave way before it, it becomes clear 
that the settlers’ part in the revolution, while it was not 
immaterial, was secondary. They provided the army 
with the necessary pretext for seizing power in Algiers 
—the first step in what is now seen as a planned pro- 
gramme for the seizure of power in Paris—and with the 
useful simulacrum of a mass movement with which to 
confront the wavering Republican leaders. But the 


Republic did not surrender to the settlers (whose follow- 


ing in France was inconsiderable) ; it surrendered to 
the Army. 

It was when M. Pflimlin and his colleagues found the 
armed forces in France equally resolved with those in 
Algeria to refuse obedience that they decided to throw 
in their hand. When President Coty told the Assembly 
on May 29th that it had to choose between General de 
Gaulle and civil war, he meant, and was taken to mean, 
that General de Gaulle was the only prime minister 
whom the armed forces would tolerate. The Republican 
parties then invested General de Gaulle with the powers 
of government and the prerogatives of parliament. But 
they did not take this step until effective authority had 
in fact passed from them ; they had nothing to transfer 
but legality. The reality of power was by then wholly 
in military hands ; it is from those hands that General » 
de Gaulle has received power, and on them that he 
depends to get done anything that he may decide to 
do, even on the home soil of France. 

In Algeria, the army is not merely the source of 
power; it has also become the executant—a little- 
noticed change from before the revolution, when the 
machine of civil government there was directed by a 
civilian resident minister, The commander-in-chief of 
the forces, General Salan, has now been appointed the 
government’s delegate-general as well; he has full 
power in all branches of government, including, as 
General de Gaulle’s letter of appointment makes clear, 
the power to ship any or all of the civil servants back 
to France, provided only that he consults Paris about 
their replacements. 

It can be said that this step has merely legalised what 
was done arbitrarily in Algiers by the sack of the seat 
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of government on May 13th, and on the following days 
in the other Algerian departments, when most of the 
prefects were forced out of their offices. But, while the 
gains of the army have been legalised, those of the com- 
mittees of public safety have not. True, the committees 
threw their weight about during General de Gaulle’s 
visit last week, physically preventing two of his ministers 
from appearing with him on the balcony, stopping 
mayors whom they disliked—including the mayor of 
Algiers—from seeing the general at all (which means 
that they also stopped the general from seeing his 
mayors), and keeping the Paris radio reporters out of 
their own radio building. But General de Gaulle and 
General Salan have told the committees what their 
place in the new scheme of things is to be, and that it 
allows them none of the attributes of sovereignty which 
they had claimed for themselves. Naturally they are 
using their elbows to keep as much of a privileged 
position as they can, and it may very well suit the 
soldiers’ book to humour them. As pressure groups, 
blocking innovations, they may be influential ; thus they 
succeeded in forcing M. Chevallier, the mayor of 
Algiers, out of office even after General de Gaulle’s visit. 
They can still do a lot of harm, but it is the armed 
forces, not they, that hold power. 


LOTHED in white samite as they were, General de 

Gaulle’s policy statements on his Algerian tour 
fitted the Army’s requirements, and not the settlers’ 
requirements, for an Algerian policy. Equal French 
citizenship for all ; the end of social privilege and under- 
privilege ; elections, without waiting for the end of the 
war, to produce some kind of indigenous representatives 
with whom some form of discussion of the Algerian 
future is contemplated ; clemency for those rebels who 
lay down their arms ; but no hint of a concession on 
the French character of Algeria, and no hint of any 
negotiation with the rebels as an organisation. 

It is a programme that General de Gaulle can sin- 
cerely reconcile with his own principles of decency and 
justice—the “ generosity,” to use one of his favourite 
words, of France ; it is also a programme in front of 
which the Army can fight. It is not what the settlers 
would have chosen, though in a tight corner they may 
swallow much of it. The general’s promise of local 
elections within a month seems to them to be going 
too far too fast, and in this it does appear that they have 
found some sympathy with the soldiers, since their pro- 
test of Tuesday could hardly have gone forward at all 
without the first assent of General Massu and General 
Salan. All that is wrong with the de Gaulle programme 
in general is that it comes a generation or two too late 
and is by now completely unrealistic ; it implies, when 
all its implications have been weighed by all Algerians, 
the indefinite continuation of the war. 

Although the Tunisians, the Moroccans, and the 
FLN have at least as much respect for General de 
Gaulle, and have been in the past at least as disposed 
to think of him as a possible saviour of the situation, as 
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have the French people themselves, they have straight- 
away perceived’ that this is what the policy he has 
announced must be taken to mean. If they prove to be 
right, it is well to be clear that it rules out any early 
improvement in the political state of France itself; if 
the Algerian problem continues unsolved, then the 
French problem will continue, too. 


O say this is not to attack General de Gaulle, or to 
“asbouainens his great personal qualities or to cast 
aspersions on his character. If he had come to 
power in other circumstances, he might have been able 
to offer the brighter prospect—reconciliation abroad, 
social and political reconstruction at home—for which 
many Frenchmen, and not a few people outside France, 
are desperately pinning their faith on him now. But 
where now are the sources of political strength in France 
on which he can draw for the pursuit of such a pro- 
gramme ? General de Gaulle has been put in power 
by an army convinced, naturally and humanly no doubt, 
that its bloody failures in successive colonial wars were 
the result of irresolute parliamentary government. In 
fact, the real reason for the failures is that France has 
been fighting the kind of wars that it is impossible to 
win ; the irresolute governments were to blame not for 
losing the wars, but for letting them be fought. But the 
deficiencies of the French parliamentary system con- 
cealed this fact, so that only a few civilians in France, 
and very few soldiers indeed, have begun to understand 
it. In this state of mind the army has overthrown the 
parliamentary system and has put General de Gaulle in. 
The parliamentary parties are left without a shred of 
credit, unable to give the new prime minister any 
effective support even if they wished to do so. (The 
tenuous function of the parliamentarians in the new 
government is discussed on page I001.) 

In this predicament—without political allies of any 
consequence, because none exist; dependent on the 
support and approval of the army ; having no choice, 
as it seems, but to go on with the war—General de 
Gaulle is preparing for a constitutional referendum to 
be followed by elections for a new parliament of some 
kind. Anyone is entitled to hope, and to pray, that by 
an act of creation, in this short summer that lies 
between France and its new charter, he may call a 
political force into being which can give a firm, yet not 
a military, base for authority in France. Frenchmen 
of good will have little choice but to hope that this will 
be so; they have no longer in the background the 
alternative of de Gaulle to whom they can turn when 
things come to a deadlock, . Yet if it happens it will be 
nothing short of a miracle. France at the moment is 
in a Strange transitional phase, a free society in which 
responsible government has been suspended ; yet, the 
suspension having been done with all legal form, the 
authoritarian regime continues to tolerate personal and 
political freedom. It is not a state of things that can 
last ; but what, without the miracle, can General de 
Gaulle put in its place ? 
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A Bill for Trade Unions ? 


Parliament should pass legislation to 
protect the individual’s right to choose 
to abstain from striking 


of influential Tory lawyers, has produced a 

pamphlet* which is extremely timely and could 
be exceedingly valuable. It makes detailed suggestions 
about how the trade union movement, like many an 
earlier estate of the realm “ which was at its inception 
not amenable to any law, save the law that might is 
right,” could be gently subjected to its own equivalent 
of Magna Carta and the Parliament Act and “ brought 
in turn under the rule of law.” 

The great advantage of this pamphlet is that it is 
likely to get considerable publicity by being violently 
attacked. Trade union leaders are going to say that its 
proposals unmask the real, sinister Conservative design 
behind this year’s wage struggle, now at an acute stage. 
They will point out that three senior members of the 
Conservative Cabinet are vice-presidents of the Inns of 
Court Society ; and that prominent Tory MPs are active 
members of it. The Conservative high command can 
respond to these attacks in one of two ways. Either it 
can point hastily to the usual saving clause that the 
views in the pamphlet do “ not necessarily express the 
opinions of those members of the society who have 
joined the Government.” Or else it can face the attacks 
boldly, grasp at least part of the nettle, and introduce 
legislation on some of the lines suggested, preferably 
in the next session of Parliament. This would be much 
the better course. The Government would be unwise 
to implement some of the legislative proposals which 
the society recommends ; but it will be even more 
unwise if it ignores all of them. 


r & Inns of Court Conservative Society, a group 


HE proper object of a reform of trade union law is 
iL. surely simple to state. In a free society no pysivate 
citizen should have the unfettered power to compel 
another private citizen to do something that he does 
not want to do. Down the centuries in British history 
legislation has been brought into effect to protect the 
right of the individual to have different politics from the 
squire ; to have a different religion from the established 
church ; to do things that would annoy the barons and 
the King. The individual right that most patently needs 
to be protected by new legislation now is the right not 
to strike. If a man wants to withdraw his labour or to 
take some other restrictive industrial action, either 
because he thinks that this is in his interests or because 
he is willing to accept a majority decision of his work- 
mates, then he should be allowed to do so. But if he 


*“ A Giant’s Strength.” A study by the Inns of Court Con- 
servative and Unionist Society. 86 pages. 4s. 





does not want to strike, nobody should have massive 
powers to force him to. Least of all should those powers 
be exercisable by using sanctions of industrial life 
and death. 

The sanctions of industrial life and death used to lie 
far too much with employers. This has been gradually 
mitigated by law, custom, full employment, and the 
existence of free trade unions. Perhaps the process of 
mitigation by legislation, which began with the Factory 
Acts, should now be still further extended (the Inns 
of Court Society suggests that, to prevent a man 
from being suddenly thrown on the scrapheap, all 
employees should statutorily have a right to a longer 
period of notice and to higher severance pay). Certainly, 
the existence of free trade unions is still essential as 
a counterweight to the power of the industrialists’ long 
purse. But nobody who has any acquaintance with the 
present industrial scene can doubt that the unions have 
now, in their turn, become very much more than a 
counterweight of this sort. They have taken over far 
too many intimidatory powers themselves. As one trade 
union leader admitted last week, there is now in some 
factories an “atmosphere of fear” that anybody who 
gets on the wrong side of the shop stewards “ is for the 
high jump.” It lies in the logic of Britain’s history that 
controversial legislation will eventually have to be 


introduced to curb this new despotism ; the sooner 
the better. 


7“ bill to curb these powers would not be very 
difficult to draw up. A first practical step was 
suggested by The Economist last February, and our 
proposal is now seconded (although in a somewhat too 
extreme form) by the Inns of Court Society. Its 
pamphlet argues that the trade unions have acquired 
their-present dominant position largely because of the 
considerable legal privileges accorded to them. These 
are, mainly: (a) the freedom of all concerned with a 
trade dispute from being sued for civil conspiracy even 
if they combine with the intention of deliberately 
harming another person ; (b) trade unionists’ freedom 
from being sued for inducing a breach of contract by 
an individual ; and (c) the protection given to trade 
unions from actions in tort. These and other privileges 
are given to trade unions and persons engaged in a 
trade dispute under the trade union acts of 1871, 1875, 
1906 and 1913. The Conservative lawyers now suggest 
that all of these powers (The Economist would say only 
some of them) should no longer be given automatically 
under these acts.- Instead, they should be given only 
to “trade unions that have been registered with the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies and to their members 
acting as such.” And the registrar should be 
empowered to make conditions that must be obeyed 
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by the rules of all trade unions which are accorded this 
privilege of registration. 

The Conservative lawyers have two aims here, in 
one of which they seem to be misguided. Their mis- 
guided aim is that they think that the new powers of 
registration should be used directly to limit strikes. 
They think that strikes called by a union should be 
covered by present legal privileges only if the strike 
“has been preceded by an inquiry by an independent 
tribunal into the facts and issues of the dispute,” and 
that “a period of fourteen days ” should elapse between 
the publication of the tribunal’s report and the posting 
of strike notices ; there is something to be said for 
encouraging cooling-off periods of this sort, but little 
—at the moment—for legislating about them. The 
pamphlet also says that one very “ beneficial effect ” of 
its proposals would be virtually to prohibit “ unofficial 
strikes.” By definition, it points out, any unofficial 
strike “would be organised by those who had not 
become registered as a trade union. They would 
therefore not have the privileges conferred on work- 
men by the various trade union acts, and would run 
the risk of civil or criminal proceedings.” This dis- 
tinction between the official and unofficial strike, a 
distinction which is as beloved at Transport House 
as it is by Tory lawyers, is very dangerous. Alihough 
many unofficial strikes are admittedly organised by 
communists or other congenital malcontents, some of 
them are still impromptu expressions of protest against 
some local sottise by an employer, unpopular foreman, 
or the like. 

As a cold matter of experience, these unofficial strikes 
sometimes deserve much more sympathy than strikes 
called by Mr Cousins or some other potentate at Trans- 
port House. The supposition that an unofficial strike is 
always a bad one (like the supposition that an official 
strike is always a good one) is based on an unfounded 
glorification of trade union officials. 


ECAUSE of these complications, the right course, 
B surely, would be to reject any idea that new 
legislation should seek directly to limit strikes, and to 
concentrate instead on legislation to safeguard the 
freedom of individual workers. Strikers’ freedom 
from being sued by employers should remain generally 
intact as now, and still covered by the trade union acts ; 
the proposed machinery of registrar’s rules should be 
designed to protect not mainly firms, but individual 
workpeople who prefer to be non-conformist. To some 
extent, what is wanted now is a charter for breakaway 
unions (the pamphlet recognises that minority groups 
of workers should be much freer than they are now to 
form unions of their own choice) ; but, in much bigger 
part, the need is for what union leaders will no doubt 
call, indignantly, a charter for blacklegs. 

Briefly, a man who is hounded out of a job by fellow 
trade unionists should have the right to sue for civil 
conspiracy those of his fellows who have been active 
in this hounding, unless the dismissal from his union 
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and his industry has been effected according to rules 
registered with, and accepted by, the registrar of 
friendly societies. Here the Inns of Court Society’s 
pamphlet suggests an admirable formula. 

Where a union does not operate a closed shop, it says 
in effect, rules about expulsions need be little changed 
from what they are now ; voluntary unions of this sort 
are genuinely comparable with any other voluntary 
society. But where a union does choose to operate a 
closed shop, then—if it is to continue to be free from 
the threat of suits for civil conspiracy—it should be 
obliged to agree that “no person of good character 
who genuinely desired to carry on an occupation 
covered by the union was prevented from joining the 
union ” ; in addition, expulsions should be valid only 
‘in cases of serious misconduct,” and they should be 
effected only through proper and formal administrative 


machinery with provisions for appeal to an independent 
body. 


F these reforms could be put on the statute book, the 
I only strikes that would be at all effective would be 
those which a large number of the union members 
concerned genuinely wanted to join. The worst sorts 
of unofficial strikes would disappear if ordinary workers 
no longer felt that those who got on the wrong side 
of the shop stewards “ were for the high jump” ; and 
some people may doubt whether, under these condi- 
tions of legal security for their jobs, the London busmen 
would have responded to Mr Cousins’s official call in 
much greater numbers than the underground railway- 
men responded on Monday to the call of unofficial 
militants (who, the tube workers knew, could not get 
them the sack). If the busmen had still come out 
under the reformed system, then that would have been 
a sign that Mr Cousins was undoubtedly right in his 
claims that the busmen are “ united in their resolve ” ; 
nobody could then complain that he was guilty of 
intimidation. 

What possible objection, in the ethics of democracy, 
could there be to the Government introducing this 
limited and strictly libertarian reform of trade union 
law? The answer, of course, is that there is no 
objection in ethics, but that there is conceived to be 
one in politics. If legislation of this sort were 
introduced in the parliamentary session starting next 
autumn, it would cause a major political row, 
which might swamp all other issues in the general 
election that will follow soon after. But this is not 
an objection ; it is an advantage. The coming general 
election, instead of being one between vaguely defined 
Conservative ins and still vaguer Labour outs, might 
then be a really historic contest, fought largely on one 
crucial test issue: it would determine whether the 


British people prefer to accept, as a continuing feature 
of their industrial life, the present (perhaps convenient) 
despotism of the trade unions, or whether they would 
opt for freedom. Both parties might be surprised at 
the result. 











Close Shave 


With the federal elections due in the autumn, 
the rise of the Dominion party overshadows 
Rhodesia’s future 


moderates have won the day in the Southern 
Rhodesian general election. Yet such a narrow 
electoral victory, in a contest fought on the life-and- 
death issue of black-white relations, comes perilously 


a: the relief of almost everybody in Britain, the 


close to being a moral defeat. Mr Todd, the prime - 


minister until the cabinet crisis of last April, has been 
hurled into the wilderness, partyless and seatless ; Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, who supplanted him, has had the 
government’s majority cut from 18 to four ; and, above 
all, the moderates won only because of Southern 
Rhodesia’s peculiar voting system. The best that can 
be said of such a result is that it gives both black and 
-white Rhodesians a little time to think where they are 
going. But not much time; in the autumn Sir Roy 
Welensky, the federal prime minister, will have to face 
the Rhodesian electorate as a whole on almost the same 
issue in the federal elections, and without the same 
voting system to help him. Fortunately, because of the 
strength of his support in Northern Rhodesia, Sir Roy 
can probably still expect to win. Our correspondent in 
Salisbury, in a despatch on p. 1002, certainly gives a 
very confident prediction to that effect. But, looking at 
the results of last week’s voting in the most important 
of the three territories of the federation, liberals here 
should recognise that the principle of partnership in 
central Africa is engaged in a stern struggle for its life. 

The United Federal Party, which is Sir Roy 
Welensky’s party as well as Sir Edgar Whitehead’s, won 
17 of the 30 seats in the territorial Southern Rhodesian 
house. But it won them on a minority of votes. 
Southern Rhodesia has plumped for the optional alter- 
Native vote ; and this three-cornered contest between 
Sir Edgar’s middle of the road party, Mr Todd’s break- 
away liberal party and the Dominion party opposition 
affords a case history in its operation. On the first 
preference voting, the Dominion party, which detests 
Mr Todd, Sir Edgar and Sir Roy indiscriminately, came 
comfortably home, winning 18,142 votes to Sir Edgar’s 
16,840 and Mr Todd’s 4,663 ; this would have repre- 
sented 17 seats to Sir Edgar’s 13 and Mr Todd’s none. 
On the British system, Mr Stockil, its leader, would 
now be forming the government. 

The alternative vote saved the day for the moderate 
men. When the second preferences were counted in 
those constituencies where the winner had not an abso- 
lute majority over the other two (or three) candidates 
the position was exactly reversed, and gave Sir Edgar 
17 seats to Mr Stockil’s 13. (Mr Todd still got none.) 
There is no alternative vote in the federal constituen- 
cies. Admittedly Mr Todd may not split the poll there. 


in Rhodesia 
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But if the swing against the government of the day goes 
further—and if it shows anything like the same strength 
in Northern Rhodesia as well—Sir Roy Welensky will 
face defeat. Mr Winston Field, on these figures alone, 
would stand a chance of finding himself federal Prime 
Minister in a few months’ time—pledged to wrest 
independence for the Federation from Britain as he is 
pledged to arrest the pace of African political and social 
advance. 

It is not unreasonable to see in the Southern 
Rhodesian election something of the federal shape of 
things to come. Ranged with Sir Edgar were Sir Roy 
Welensky and Lord Malvern, who threw the whole 
weight of his unique authority in Rhodesia into the 
scales. On the other hand, all the anti-liberal forces 
coalesced under Mr Stockil, who fought side by side 
with Mr Winston Field, leader of the federal Dominion 
party. The issue was African advancement, which, it 
should be said, is largely a territorial responsibility ; 
but the electorate was passing judgment on Mr Todd’s 
“ultra liberal” decision to extend 20 per cent of the 
franchise to Africans, as it will shortly pass judgment on 
Sir Roy’s broadening of the federal franchise—which 
was so bitterly criticised in Britain for not being liberal 
enough. Mr Field, though he has many planks in his 
platform, came out bluntly for the reversal of both 
franchise reforms, by means of tests of African “fran- 
chise-worthiness.” Mr Field attacks anyone who 
implies that his party stands for apartheid—for South 
African baaskap under the Union Jack. But his party 
contains sufficient extremists, who openly proclaim 
that Rhodesia must follow the “southern African 
pattern,” to justify Mr Todd’s warning that, behind 
the specious formulas of its manifesto, Mr Field’s 
party is essentially opposed to amy genuine racial 
partnership. 


s 


a the federation of three such diverse territories 
as Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, with the immense and unredressable prepon- 
derance of blacks over whites, can only stay viable if 
the centre party is strong: if, above all, the innate 
tendency in multiracial territories for the white settlers 
to move to the right, as the black citizens awake politi- 
cally and begin to flaunt an aggressive black nation- 
alism, is contained. Clearly that tendency is not being 
contained in Central Africa at the moment, on either 
side of the colour bar. From the inception of federation, 
the African National Congresses in the two Northern 
protectorates, fearful of the settlers’ power, have in- 
dulged in extreme language by way of protest at their 
lack of real and reassuring political influence ; while the 
whites’ growing fear of black intransigence has 
deepened opposition to the very measures intended 
to conciliate the blacks. The revolt against Mr Todd 
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was only the latest manifestation of this erosion from 
the central party of its white—and black—supporters. 
It may not be the last. 

It is too soon to assert that this erosion will go so far 
as to make federation untenable—that it will end, as Sir 
Edgar Whitehead in a moment of desperation warned 
his countrymen it might, in the loss of the two Northern 
territories to black nationalism and of Southern 
Rhodesia to Messrs Strydom and Verwoerd. But, if 
this is not to be the end of the great experiment of 
central African federation, strenuous efforts must be 
made to halt the process; for Sir Roy to scrape 
in with as narrow a majority as Sir Edgar would 
indeed be a pyrrhic victory for the principle of partner- 
ship in the long run. Clearly Sir Roy and Sir Edgar 
must work with Mr Todd to reunite the liberals. They 
must also somehow hold out a more friendly hand more 
convincingly to the African moderates, whose failure 
in Southern Rhodesia to register in the numbers to 
which they were entitled (because the African National 
Congress held them back) lost Mr Todd, their cham- 
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pion, all voice in the house. Mr Samkange has made a 
moving appeal for more understanding of moderate 
African leaders’ difficulties. On their side the Africans 
ought to see that with so close a balance between the 
two opposed European groups they have a unique 
chance to influence events by playing their full part 
under the reformed federal franchise—even though it 
has not been reformed as liberally as they and some 
other people would like. Boycotting the federal elec- 
tions may merely hand power to those who would 
deprive them of their newly-conceded power to play an 
increased parliamentary role. 

Now is the time for all wise men to give something 
up—the Africans their dream of secession, the United 
Federal party its dream of “throwing out the Colonial 
Office ”, the Todd liberals their eagerness to split the 
vote, and the British Labour Party its hope of forcing 
the pace too fast. If the friends of progress in Central 
Africa will not make these concessions to political 
realities, they may merely fulfil the dreams of the apar- 
theid-minded extremists instead, 
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DISARMAMENT 


The Caravan Moves On 


&¢ /NERTAIN elements, one might almost say, of the party 

knock-about ”—to use Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s words— 
played a sadly large part in Tuesday’s House of Commons 
debate. Disarmament is such an unwieldy topic that it 
always tempts people to over-simplify ; and this temptation 
is too often reinforced by the urge to score party points. 
Mr Bevan’s indignation with the Government led him to 
say that the Russians could not be blamed for boycotting 
disarmament talks in the United Nations. Mr Sandys, in 
turn, was provoked into accusing Mr Bevan of arguing 
“that everything the Russians do is right and everything 
we do is wrong.” Later in the debate, Mr Denis Healey 
crisply remarked that the.Prime Minister was in Washington 
trying to “ persuade the Americans not to agree to a ban on 
atomic tests being separated from other measures of dis- 
armament.” 

Mr Philip Noel-Baker’s new book (a review of which 
appears on page 987) was cited by many speakers. But 
even those who had been favoured with advance copies 
did not seem to have read, marked, and inwardly digested 
them. Mr Bevan, for one, in spite of having such a useful 
compendium to hand, got unhappily mixed up between 
the events of 1955 and those of last year ; and his praise for 
Mr Noel-Baker, whose main thesis is that partial disarma- 
ment measures will not do, did not prevent him from 


concentrating on partial measures and turning a jaundiced 


eye on Mr Sandys’s exposition of the need for a strong 
world authority to enforce general disarmament. 
What Mr Sandys said on this crucial point was hailed as 


a spectacular new departure by some members, as he 
intended it to be ; others derided it as a mere diversion. 
The Foreign Secretary did not respond to Mr Henderson’s 
plea for more light on the subject—nor to his suggestion for 
making a start towards a world peace-keeping authority by 
placing a UN force in central Europe to facilitate disengage- 
ment. Even Mr Noel-Baker seemed more interested in 
wrangling over the past than in setting out the essentials 
for the future. 

This disappointing debate does not obscure the week’s 
indications of modest progress on the international plane. 
The dogs may bark, but the disarmament caravan seems to 
be in motion—though admittedly slow motion. Mr Eisen- 
hower’s latest letter to Mr Khrushchev appears to remove 
the last obstacles to the proposed meeting of experts to 
discuss the supervising of a suspension of nuclear tests. 
And on Wednesday Mr Khrushchev was reported as saying 
that Russia did not intend to resume its tests, despite the © 
fact that America and Britain had not yet suspended theirs. 
It is much to be hoped that he was reported correctly. 


SOVIET UNION 


Dollar Aid for Moscow? 


NTERRUPTING the series of summit exchanges, Mr 

Khrushchev has now sent a trade invitation to Washing- 
ton. In a letter addressed to President Eisenhower, he 
points out that the United States is the only important 
country not to have a trade agreement with Moscow. The 
Soviet Union, he argues, can be an extremely useful trading 
partner. The new drive to develop consumer industries, 
chiefly the chemical branches, makes Russia particularly 
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interested in foreign supplies. Within the next few years, 
he claims, it could absorb goods from the United States 
to the tune of “ several billion dollars”. If the American 
market does not at present want a corresponding volume 
of Soviet commodities, the Russians will be happy to buy 
on credit. 

After the communist strictures on Jugoslavia for its 
dependence on American aid, this bid for credits is bound 
to raise a laugh. The fact that Russia, the apparently 
generous creditor of the East, has joined the queue of 
borrowers in Washington will also provoke amused com- 
ments. The proposal, however, cannot be dismissed so 
lightly. The timing is excellent, for in the present state of 
world business nobody will turn down a possible outlet in 
foreign markets without a pang. Mr Khrushchev is not 
asking for strategic goods, but chiefly for equipment for 
light industry. He also asks for an exchange of information 
and welcomes the prospect of American consultants in 
Soviet firms. Finally, the clause about credits is intro- 
duced by the sentence that “many American firms are 
interested in getting orders now”—the only gentle hint 
about the recession. 

Mr Khrushchev, when he outlined his plans for the 
development of Soviet chemical industries, last month said 
that some of the necessary equipment should be ordered 
“jin capitalist countries”. He recalled that in the early 
thirties Russia had been one of the best customers of the 
United States. Conditions today admittedly are different: 
American production is not paralysed by a slump, and 
Russia is no longer in the early stages of its industrial 
revolution. Nevertheless Moscow now seems in real need 
of foreign supplies and, if the American deal does not 
come off, some of the orders may go to British or German 
firms. Russia’s gigantic initial proposals usually end with 
the striking of a few concrete bargains. 


Musical Chairs 


ECAUSE Beria had no ear for music, and because Mr 
Molotov and Mr Malenkov were dreadful philistines, 
injustice was done to such prominent Soviet musicians as 
Shostakovich, Prokoviev and Khachaturian. Such is the 
conclusion of a surprising statement in Pravda last Sunday. 
For some unknown reason the party’s central committee 
decided to turn its attention to music and to revive a ten- 
year-old affair. In 1948, it will be recalled, the Soviet 
communist party, under the late Zhdanov’s guidance, was 
reasserting its full control over the arts after a period of 
wartime relaxation. The new statement endorses the broad 
lines of the Zhdanovist policy, its condemnation of the twin 
sins of “ modernism ” and “ formalism.” It adds, however, 
that though the campaign was correct it was marred by 
unjustified and unduly harsh attacks on prominent Soviet 
composers. This was due to Stalin’s subjective judgment, 
evilly influenced by Mr Khrushchev’s three fallen rivals 
mentioned above. 
Any loosening, however slight, of the Zhdanovist strait- 
jacket must be welcome. But it is odd when musical criteria 
- change with the fluctuations of political fortune. In the 
same issue of Pravda there is a long article on music, quoting 
Mr Khrushchev. But will Mr Khrushchev’s own aesthetic 


reputation survive if one day, in this deadly game of musical 
chairs, he loses, like Mr Malenkov before him, his seat of 
power ? 
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STRIKES 


Underground Movement 


HE main interest in the strikes this week has shifted 

from the high places of the TUC to the far underground, 
The story of the unsuccessful one-day stoppage on London’s 
tube railway on Monday deserves to be closely studied, not 
least by the editors and industrial correspondents of some 
national newspapers, who must carry a considerable share 
of the blame for such dislocation as occurred. 

The facts of this curious affair appear to be these. On 
Thursday of last week, the day on which negotiations 
between Sir John Elliot and Mr Cousins broke down, a 
room full of union militants, said to “represent” 11 out 
of the 38 branches of National Union of Railwaymen tube 
workers, met to consider taking sympathetic action with the 
busmen. Their leader was Mr Tom Doubtfire, described 
(but see below) as an £11 6s. a week motorman. This 
entirely unofficial meeting “‘ decided unanimously ” to call-a 
strike every Monday until the bus dispute was settled. 
Ten thousand leaflets had been printed (financed by 
whom ?) dressing up this decision as having been taken 
by “the chairman and secretary of the conference of the 
London Transport Executive’s NUR branches,” and these 
were distributed up and down the lines and put on union 
notice boards in underground depots. Further publicity 
was secured by contacting the press, where—no doubt 
much to the organisers’ delight—the “ threat of tube chaos ” 
made front-page news. 

On the same evening, the NUR itself sent round other 
notices which were substituted for the unofficial ones in the 
depots, telling the men not to strike. But throughout the 
next two days the press carried stories of meetings of 
“ delegates °—said in total to represent some 800 men 
(principally at Fulham, Ilford, Leyton, Earls Court and 
Covent Garden)—which “ passed resolutions approving 
strike action.” The barrage of words was carefully built 
up, and many underground men must have supposed that if 
they turned up for work they would make themselves very 
unpopular with some elusive but newspaper-suggested mass 
movement of their mates. Presumably because they could 
not find out exactly where this mass movement was, most 
of them fortunately had the good sense to disregard this 
scare technique. On Monday only 230 underground drivers 
and conductors failed to report for duty, which makes some 
of the press reports about the numbers who had previously 
voted for a strike look rather odd. 

Mr Doubtfire’s own job is interesting. He is paid 
by London Transport as an underground train driver, 
but he has not driven one regularly for quite a time past ; 
he seems to have been employed, in effect, as a full-time 
shop steward for some years. To whom is Mr Doubtfire 
supposed to be responsible, and—if, in fact, he is carried for 
this full-time job on London Transport’s payroll—why ? 


Other Small Back Rooms 


HE technique of stimulating strikes from a small back 
.. room has been used with equal enthusiasm, but greater 
effect, by the 25 self-appointed “‘ dockers’ leaders ” on the 
unofficial port liaison committee at London docks: 3,500 
men have been on strike at Tooley Street for a month in 
support of strikers at Smithfield meat market, and they were 
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joined during the following fortnight by 16,000 other dockers 
who had been led to believe, by rumour spreading and 
suddenly convened meetings, that the employers were using 
clerks’ labour in the docks on a large scale. In fact, 
“black” workers had until then been confined almost 
entirely to Tooley Street, where employers were bound to 
let goods be moved out of cold store because they had 
already been bought; in many cases the buyers had 
always moved their own goods anyway. Enthusiasm for 
the strike outside Tooley Street has from the start been 
lukewarm, but the efforts of Mr Fry, the London dock 
secretary of the TGWU, to get the men back to work 
have been hampered by widely broadcast unofficial resolu- 
tions taken by small groups to continue the strike. The 
motion in favour of a return to work next week, carried 
by a large majority of union delegates on Tuesday and 
supported on Wednesday by dockers in every port area 
except Tooley Street, gives some hope that the strike will 
soon be over. But the return is to be conditional on “ all 
black labour being withdrawn” ; it would be nonsense to 
allow food to rot at Tooley Street, and purchasers must be 
able to take their own goods away from the warehouses ; 
so long as Smithfield, and thus Tooley Street, stays out the 
position throughout London docks will therefore remain 
precarious. 

Meanwhile, the London bus strike drags on. Last Friday 
the 131 busmen’s delegates decided unanimously to support 
Mr Cousins in turning down Sir John Elliot’s latest offer. 
In contrast to the leaders of the dock strike, these delegates 
are at least properly elected ; they took office in January 
for a two-year spell after a ballot vote, characterised by the 
usual small polls. But their militancy is buttressed in 
many cases by political fervour (at least one of their leaders 
was at one time removed from the union for Communist 
activities). It was to these men that Mr Cousins was refer- 
ting when he said last week that there had not been one 
word among the busmen of “ wavering or fear or desire 
to go back. Their talk is only of the justice of their 
claim.” The ordinary rank and file busmen, with small 
savings, a family to support and hire purchase instalments 
to pay—and with £7 a week less money coming in—are by 
no means so unanimous. And some people in the Labour 
movement should be letting Mr Cousins know it. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogeys for the Five 


IVE by-elections were taking place on Thursday. Two 
F of these were in Labour’s grimy Lancashire strongholds 
of Wigan (where unemployment has recently risen to 4.7 per 
cent of the insured labour force) and St Helens (Sir Hartley 
Shawcross’s former seat). The interest in these two con- 
Stituencies will be (a) how large the swing to Labour is ; 
and (b) how small the poll is, with no Liberal intervening. 
The other three by-elections are in three formerly safe 
Conservative seats, scattered at the three corners of this 
triangular country of Britain. In each of these a Liberal 
candidate is standing. The News Chromcle Gallup poll 
has been active in two of these constituencies, and the 
interesting thing—compared with recent by-elections—is 
how favourable to the Conservatives its findings were: 


(rt) In the London suburb of South Ealing. The 1955 
result here was: Conservative (Mr Angus Maude) 59.6 per 
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cent of the poll, Labour 30.9 per cent, Liberal 9.5 per cent. 
In the recent county elections (and to a lesser extent in the 
borough elections) the swing away from the Conservatives 
in London suburbs was very large indeed ; in straight fights 
in the county elections the swing away from the Tories in 
London was 9 per cent, and with a Liberal intervening one 
would expect the swing to be much bigger. Yet the latest 
Gallup poll in South Ealing (allowing for redistribution of 
the doubters’ votes) suggested that the Liberal might pick 
up rather over 10 per cent of the poll compared with 1955, 
of which only just over 9 per cent would come from the 
Tory and the other 1 per cent from Labour. If this really 
is the result, it must represent a Conservative recovery 
since the county elections in April. The main event 
in the constituency since the Gallup poll was taken 
has been a BBC television programme, in which—purely to 
cite our own opinion—the Liberal candidate appeared rather 
more impressive than the newspapers have recently sug- 
gested and the other two candidates rather less so. 


(2) In the Somerset holiday resort of Weston-super-Mare. 

The 1955 result here was: Conservative (Mr Ian Orr- 
Ewing) 62.7 per cent, Labour 37.3 per cent. But the last 
time a Liberal stood at Weston, in 1950, he got 15.6 per cent 
of the vote. Using the “ Torrington formula ” suggested in 
The Economist on page 485 of our issue of May roth— 
that a Liberal might now expect to pick up 15 per cent 
more of the total vote than the last time a Liberal stood 
in a particular constituency, all his votes coming from 
the Tory—Weston was therefore one of the last of the 39 
Conservative seats which, we suggested, a Liberal interven- 
tion might make vulnerable to Labour. But the latest 
Gallup poll figures suggest: Conservative 44 per cent, 
Labour 28 per cent, Liberal 28 per cent. That would 
represent only the “ pre-catastrophe” rate of loss to the 
Tories ; they would be losing two votes to the Liberals 
for every one lost by Labour. 


(3) The third constituency, the Scottish county of Argyll, 

is a very tricky one for the electoral statistician. The 1955 
result, in a straight fight, was: Conservative (Major 
McCallum) 67.8 per cent, Labour 32.2 per cent. No 
Liberal stood, even in 1950. But Argyll is a very similar 
constituency to Inverness, where the Scots rugby football 
international, Mr J.-M. Bannerman, has since roused the 
clans in the Liberal cause—to within an ace of Liberal 
victory. Mr Bannerman has been active again in Argyll, 
but newspapermen on the spot—The Economist has not 
sent a correspondent to these wild reaches—are still fore- 
casting a Tory victory. 





The votes in these five constituencies have now been cast. 
The results are awaited as we go to press. But if the Gallup 
poll in South Ealing and Weston has been even approxi- 


‘mately correct, it indicates a significant Conservative 


recovery since the county elections in April. If this is con- 
firmed by the voting, what will have caused it? Anger 
with Labour about the strikes ? The results will deserve to 
be closely analysed by all three parties. 


CYPRUS 


Ankara Turns on the Heat 


HE long-awaited and elusive British statement on 
Cyprus is promised by next Tuesday and this time, 
it seems, there will be no backing out of it. Relations 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities, which 
used to be able to live together amicably, have deteriorsted 
to a condition that is almost intolerable. As usual, the 
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prospect of change has provoked disturbances ; but this 
time it was the Turks who sparked them off, and there is 
plenty of evidence to indicate that they did so in accordance 
with a pre-arranged plan that was almost certainly known 
in Ankara even if it was not actually drawn up there. 

It was therefore distinctly disingenuous of the Turkish 
government (even though some Turkish Cypriot lives were 
lost) to demand on Tuesday that these “ deplorable 
incidents ” must cease. (In Cyprus the British authorities 
have been criticised for their alleged failure to clamp down 
as vigorously on rioting Turks as on rioting Greeks.) But 
Ankara, believing, perhaps, that the British Government has 
set its face against partition, is clearly determined to bring 
every possible pressure to bear in favour of the only 
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solution that it says it will accept. There has been an 
energetic pro-partition campaign in the Turkish press, and 
last weekend there were anti-Greek and anti-British 
demonstrations in Istanbul that could not have taken place 
without the Turkish government’s permission. It is a 
great pity that at this critical juncture the Turks should have 
chosen to commit themselves even more deeply to an 
impracticable solution. 

It would, however, be quite wrong for the British Govern- 
ment to be deflected now from its course by any last- 
minute alarums and excursions. Whatever the exact 
details of that course, the present inflamed atmosphere 
makes it certain that when they are announced they will 


Algerie Francaise 


To policy of integrating Algeria and 
France started in 1834 when 
northern Algeria was first declared 
French territory, a governor-general 
was sent from Paris, and new colonists, 
mainly from among the unemployed in 
the south of France, were recruited 
with promises of free land and state 
subsidies. In 1848, the colonised terri- 
tory was given the status of a group of 
French departments, a status which it 
still retains (though the Saharan part 
of Algeria is treated differently). The 
integration movement was briefly inter- 
rupted during the Second Empire: 
Napoleon III, who had his own ideas 
of Algeria as a dependent Arab king- 
dom, protected native ownership of 
land and stopped official colonisation. 
This trend was later reversed and in 
the eighties the Arabs lost nearly half 
their property, mainly through forced 
sales. 

The policy of bringing Algeria ever 
closer to France ran into special 
problems because of the difficulty of 
reconciling French civil law and 
Moslem law. In 1865 a_ senate 
decree gave highly qualified Algerian 
Moslems the chance of adopting French 
citizenship if they agreed to abandon 
their personal status under Shariah 
law ; in practice, this meant conforming 
to French laws concerning marriage 
and _ inheritance. The handicap 
remained when the basis for French 
citizenship was extended in 1919. In 
1936 the French assembly rejected a 
proposal put forward by Léon Blum 
and Senator Viollette which would 
have conferred French citizenship on a 
,tiny and highly qualified élite of 
Moslems without forcing them to 
renounce their status. At that time 
only a fraction of the Algerian 
Moslems had opted for French citizen- 
ship, and the assembly’s intransigence 
inflamed Algerian Moslem feeling 
against France and against integration. 





After the allied landings in North 
Africa, Moslem nationalist groups 
began for the first time to put forward 
claims for Algerian autonomy. The 
committee of national liberation under 
General de Gaulle tried to quieten 
these dissident voices by resurrecting 
the Blum-Viollette proposals in a 
slightly wider form, and by promising 
various social and economic reforms. 
Eight years earlier these measures 
might have given satisfaction ; in 1944 
they struck the Moslems as wholly 
inadequate. Nationalist groups intensi- 
fied their campaign against integration, 
and in May, 1945, serious rioting broke 
out and was severely repressed. 

A year after the establishment of the 
Fourth Republic, Algeria got a new 
constitution. The 1947 Organic Statute 
opened the road to integration by 
extending French citizenship to all 
Algerians while maintaining a distinc- 
tion between French and local statut™ 
civil. As a gesture to nationalism, the 
statute introduced a degree of local 
autonomy. The governor-general was 
given complete control of al] public 
services, with the exception of justice 
and edication. The consultative 
assemblies established at the end of 
the last century were replaced by a 
single assembly which, theoretically, 
had the power to initiate some domes- 
tic legislation. Half of the assembly’s 
120 members were elected by an elec- 
toral college consisting of all the 
citizens of French civil status and a 
few citizens of local status (Moslems) 
distinguished by military, educational 
or administrative qualifications; the 
other 60 members were elected by a 
college consisting of the remaining 
Moslems. 

The two electoral colleges each sent 
15 deputies to the French assembly. 
French citizens in Algeria have been 
represented in Paris since 1848, and 
Moslems, representing a handful of 


meet with violent opposition. 


highly qualified co-religionists, have sat 
in the French parliament since the 
nineteen-thirties. 

From 1947 until the nationalist 
rebellion began in November, 1954, 
political developments in Tunisia and 
Morocco distracted attention from 
Algeria. In 1955 the governor-general, 
M. Soustelle, was given special and 
sweeping powers. In the same year a 
majority of the deputies elected by the 
second college, who had previously 
tended to favour assimilation, declared 
themselves for the idea of Algerian 
nationality. The elections due in 1956 
were postponed and the assembly was 
dissolved. With the appointment of 
M. Lacoste, the office of governor- 
general was renamed that of minister 
for Algeria, and its holder became a 
member of the French cabinet. 

After three years of cruel and expen- 
sive fighting, the government of 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury introduced in 
September, 1957, the outline (loi-cadre) 
of-a new constitution for Algeria. The 
French assembly rejected the proposals 
and turned out the government, but 
subsequently endorsed a second version 
containing more safeguards for the 
European minority. The effect of the 
new constitution would be to divide 
Algeria into a number of territories 
each endowed with two organs of 
government: an elected assembly and 
a council of communities, consisting of 
an equal number of representatives 
from French and Moslem communities 
Should the two bodies disagree, the 
minister for Algeria might refer the 
dispute to the French council of state. 
Federal bodies, on the same pattern 
as these territorial ones, would be 
superimposed on them after a delay of 
two years ; and, as a further check on 
the Moslem majority, the departments 
of education, justice, currency, power 
resources and public services would 
remain under the control of the French 
government and its minister in Algeria. 
How far these proposals are still a puint 
of departure after last month’s Putsch 
is, to say the least, obscure. 
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LEBANON 


Nasser’s Price for Peace 


HE Lebanese have been given every opportunity to 
i. settle their own troubles. The United Nations 
Security Council, to save itself and Lebanon embarrassment, 
passed the Lebanese complaint to the Arab League. Though 
it offered a useful resolution on the stopping of anti-Arab 
propaganda from all Arab radio stations, the Arab League 
has failed to convince the Lebanese that the resolution was 
adequate for their purposes. With everything to gain and 
nothing more to lose the Lebanese government would have 
done well to accept the recommendation. Instead, it allowed 
the question to go back to the Security Council, which on 
Wednesday voted (the Soviet delegate abstaining) to send 
neutral observers to ensure that men and arms do not cross 
the border illegally. The wisdom of the plan is question- 
able. It will not be acceptable to the Lebanese opposition ; 
the Syrians can, and quite possibly will, keep the observers 
away from their side of the frontier ; and elsewhere in the 
Middle East it will be regarded as concrete evidence of 
western interference in Arab affairs. 

The Lebanese government blames all its troubles on the 
United Arab Republic ; in fact, it might reasonably blame 
some of them on the stubbornness of President Chamoun. 
President Nasser makes no secret of his attitude towards 
the Lebanese imbroglio. He would like to see the insurrec- 
ton come to an end. Even his prestige cannot hold up 
while people are being blown up in his name. As far as 
he is concerned he has already won the victory which, in 
the beginning, he regarded as necessary: Mr Camille 
Chamoun will not again be president of Lebanon. What 
more can Nasser want? He wants some guarantee that, 
between the end of hostilities and the end of Mr Chamoun’s 
term in September, the opposition leaders, particularly Saeb 
Salam, will not be hanged, shot, or otherwise disposed of. 
Nasser recently told a friend that he wished he had never 
heard of any Lebanese politician. Many friends of Lebanon 
who do not ordinarily see eye to eye with the president of 
Egypt will share his feeling. 


ADEN PROTECTORATE 


Catching up with History 


oT all visiting Arab rulers stay in London’s most 
N expensive hotels. A group that cannot afford luxury 
arrived this week. They are the Amir of Dhala, the Sharif 
of Beihan, and the Fadhli Sultan, three out of 17 from the 
western Aden Protectorate. They have no oil to give them 
added power or income, and they come laden with problems. 
The three rulers (a fourth is expected to join them on 
June 17th) arrived in London to present a common case 
to the British Government. They share a background of 
treaty relations with the British Government and they fear 
the incursions of the Imam of Yemen and his Egyptian and 
Russian friends. They need military assistance to cope with 
the immediate problem of Yemeni border violations and 
economic help to enable them to catch up with a world that 
long ago left them behind. 
To achieve protection for their borders and prosperity 
for their people the rulers propose to offer a plan for the 
federation of the states of the western Aden Protectorate. 
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Such plans have been ventilated before, but there has never 
been a moment when all the rulers agreed on what should 
be done. Unlike the Sultan of Lahej, who would prefer 
to see the British Government and the Yemenis settle 
matters between themselves, these rulers believe that they 
must first put their own houses in order. They believe that 
a lasting peace can come only if they are secure and if they 
can arrange, in some way, to improve their communications 
and establish projects for economic and agricultural 
development. 

Every effort is being made to show that the sudden 
appearance of the south Arabian rulers is entirely their own 
idea. The Colonial Office, while not denying the possi- 
bility of talks with the rulers, emphasises the private nature 
of the visit. If all this delicacy is intended to keep Cairo 
Radio quiet about the goings on between the British 
Government and its friends, then it is probably a waste 
of time. The mere fact that the rulers are here is enough 
to enable President Nasser’s propaganda machine to brand 
them as tools of imperialism. If, however, the visit results 
in a satisfactory determination of the future of the pro- 
tected states, then there should be no reason to fear the 
ambitions of the Imam or the propaganda of Cairo. 


PARLIAMENT 


Dog Days 


HIS is not the most effervescent of Parliamentary terms 
T —the weeks from now to the beginning of the summer 
recess will be largely occupied with the dreary grind through 
the Finance Bill—but the Commons’ resumption on 
Tuesday was even more than usually lacking in sparkle. Mr 
Swingler and Mr Zilliacus made a brief splutter of showy 
protest over Mr Macmillan’s friendly message to General 
de Gaulle, but ‘the main point of interest was inevitably 
Mr Macleod’s statement about the bus strike, and the 
Labour party’s reaction to it. Mr Macleod’s refusal to be 
stampeded into intervening was expected, but although Mr 
Robens lumbered in to express “ extreme disappointment,” 
it was possible to detect a little more caution in Labour 
MPs’ support for the busmen’s cause. This may have been 
caused by contact with their constituents during the brief 
recess, or it may merely have reflected the changed attitude 
of the TUC. 

One of Parliament’s domestic problems was left unsettled 
when this week’s honours list emerged without any life 
peers, and with the only item of passing parliamentary 
interest the ennoblement of Mr Poole. It is now believed 
that the first list of life peers under the new system will 
be published separately, later in the summer, but in time 
for the new lords and ladies to take their seats when Parlia- 
ment reassembles in the autumn. Labour’s official attitude 
is still unknown, but MPs will be surprised if there are not 
some Labour names in the list—whether officially nominated 
by Mr Gaitskell or picked in some less formal way. 


PORTUGAL 


Queasy Triumph 


ROFESSOR SALAZAR’S candidate for the Portuguese 
P presidency has won his election by a thumping 
majority. General Delgado, the challenger, has been 
relieved of his post as director-general of civil aviation. 
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His campaign chairman, Professor Viera de Almeida, has 
been arrested together with at least a hundred others. The 
censorship, which had been temporarily modified during 
the election campaign, has now resumed its sway. On the 
surface, all seems as calm as before. But it is now a 
queasy kind of calm. 

A contested presidential election was in itself a new 
phenomenon in Salazarian Portugal. The casting of a 
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prime minister and institute political freedom was a further 
shock to the government. Nor was this all. Although the 
final’ totals must await the reporting of votes from Africa 
and other overseas territories, it looks as if only about half 
of the qualified electorate voted for the government candi- 
date, Admiral Tomaz ; and it should be remembered that 
the electorate is at present limited, in ways that give the 
government plenty of scope to discriminate against malcon- 




























quarter of the votes for a candidate pledged to dismiss the 





More State Aid for Students 


HE Minister of Education made 

some useful concessions last week 
to parents whose children hold awards 
at universities. Many families will find 
themselves some {60 or £70 a year 
better off. Mr Lloyd’s main con- 
cessions are fourfold: 

(1) He has increased the mainten- 
ance grant for students by about one- 
seventh all round. The new maximum 
scales at Oxford and Cambridge and 
at provincial (“ redbrick ”) universities 
are shown in Table I; he has also 
increased other students’ allowances. 


(2) He has increased the allowances 
which may be deducted from gross 
income in order to determine “ scale 
income” on which the parental con- 
tribution is assessed. In particular, he 
has increased these allowances for 
parents with more than one child to 
support. These go up: (a) from £150 
to £170 for each dependent child ; 
(b) from {£150 to £180, in addition to 
(a), for children whose school fees the 
parent is paying; and'(c) from £300 
to £350 in addition to (a), for a de- 
pendant taking a university or profes- 
sional course at parental expense. Table 
II shows the deductions from scaie 
income that might now be secured by a 
fairly typical professional family with 
one child at university and two others 
at fee-paying schools. 


(3) He has revised the increments — 


by which “scale income” rises. 
Formerly it rose progressively, thus 
reinforcing the penalising effect of 
progressive taxation on the better-off. 
Now it will rise by £14 per £100 of 
scale income over £525 indefinitely. 
Table III shows how much the 
“typical professional family” (de- 
scribed above) could now expect to 
get, at different levels of income. 

(4) He has wisely made some big 
increases in the grants for students at 
technical teacher training colleges. 
“These are designed to meet the needs 
of the older students (some of whom 
may be married with children) whom 
it is hoped to attract. 

One additional point should te re- 
membered in reading the tables. Since 





1955 special arrangements have been 
made for parents two or more of whose 
children hold awards simultaneously in 
institutions of higher education. In 
this case, which is often represented 
as actually stopping children from 
taking awards, no deduction is made 
for either child in arriving at scale in- 
come, but the parental contribution is 
not made for each child, but only once. 
For example, a parent on {£1,500 a 
year with twins at Oxford, with no 
mortgage or insurance allowances, 
would have a scale income of £1,500. 
But from this only one contribution of 
£147 would be demanded, while the 
twins would get allowances which 
might total £530 or more each. The 
way in which allowances are calculated 
are, however, complex; may we now 
have a parents’ full handbook, please ? 


* 


What more could be done for 
parents? 

(1) Allowances could be further in- 
creased—they do not meet the National 
Union of Students’ demands, and are 


purely nominal for vacation living ex-’ 


penses which must be defrayed by the 
parent or earned by vacation employ- 
ment. As more children from less well- 


tents, to only an eighth of the population. 


off homes reach the universities this 
may become a grievance. 

(2) It has often been suggested that 
the means test should be abolished and 
full awards paid to all parents, but 
counted as additions to parental income 
—and taxed as such. If this system 
were adopted, many professional 
families would be worse off than they 
will be under the new scale. A parent 
earning £1,500 a year, paying £206 in 
income tax, with the twins at Oxford, 
might be credited under such a system 
with an aggregate income of £2,560, 
attracting additional tax of £367. This 
exceeds the contribution of £147 he 
is now expected to pay. 

(3) The question may now properly 


_ be raised, however, whether the means 


test should be abolished altogether, and 
students’ allowances be given auto- 
matically to award winners as their 
own, not their parents’, income. In 
April the minister, in ansv-er to a par- 
liamentary question, said that the cost 
to all public authorities of waiving the 
means test would be about £4} million 
a year. The new concessions are 


to cost the Exchequer £1.9 million and | 


local authorities perhaps {£1 million 
more. Most of this addition, however, 
is to be caused by the higher allowances 
for students rather than by the lower 
parenta] contributions. The total cost 
of abolishing parental contributions 
would probably still be as much as 
£3 million a year. 


EXAMPLES OF UNIVERSITY GRANTS 


(For prefessional families with three children—one award-holder, two at private schools) 


TABLE | 
Students’ Allowances (maximum) 

(a) At Oxford/Cambridge :— -£ 
PND Fs 65.56 Kae. avcdas 150-180 
Maintenance grant.......... 325 
WUONNT DOMINE 6 6k. 6s < cn 'nae ss 30 


Travel, union subscription, 


TABLE li 
Parents’ Allowances 
Deductions allowed from gross income : £ 
ee OI 3 isc scixsnadenien 150 


Insurance and superannuation, say 150 
WO ID 6 o's caw e ieee cs 
Two private school fees ........ 360 


instruments, etc., say :.... 5 
WD iiakasananuideeens 520-550 
(b) in lodgings at “* Redbrick " :— . - 
WN 555 Med so ure sea naen 335 ne IE. 654 baw cnecckccccouns 1,000 
TABLE itt 
Parents’ Contributions and Grants 
£ £ £ £ 
Gross income........ ic vata oe inseSee 1,500 2,000 3,000 .500 
Scale income on basis of Table II........ 500 1,000 2,000 3,500 
Parental contribution .......cccccccccce Nil 217 427 
Total net grant to student :— 
(a) At Oxford Cambridge ......... 520 550 443-473 303-333 93-123 
(b) At Redbrick (in lodgings)....... 335 258 118 Nil* 
Income tax on gross income ........... 143 304 €84 1,443 


* Parental contribution £92 in excess of maximum allowance ; ex gratia £50 would be allowed. 
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_ Admittedly, abstentions do not indicate positive support 

for General Delgado. Nor, indeed, do the votes actually 
cast for him. The bulk of these represented a protest against 
the regime, not an approval of a candidate whose pro- 
grammé was far from clear and whose record made him 
suspect to many of the opposition. But the scale of this 
protest evidently surprised the prime minister and his 
followers. They now face the inevitable prospect that if 
opposition candidates are allowed to stand at future elec- 
tions—parliamentary as well as presidential—they will be 
taken seriously by a public that has hitherto seemed largely 
apathetic. The certainty of a government victory will never 
again be taken for granted in advance. Professor Salazar 
will have to make a painful choice: either to tighten the 
screws and convert his quaintly restrained despotism into 
a frankly ruthless one, or to let the tide sweep him and his 
country forward in the direction of the democracy which 
he has always abhorred. If he hesitates too long, he may 
not even have a choice. 


GERMANY 


Surplus Jitters Again 


HE news that west German exchange reserves are grow- 
-z ing again has once more raised the bogey of a chronic 
German payments surplus. From the September water- 
shed, gold and reserves flowed out of Frankfurt for six 
months. Since March, however, the tide has been reversed. 
In April and May the German Federal Republic piled up 
large surpluses in the European Payments Union ; and by 
the end of May reserves were back at the November level. 

There is no reason yet to get too excited about this. It is 
not surprising that some of the reserves which France has 
been spending with such zest and some of the gold leaving 
the United States have ended up in the vaults of Frankfurt. 
But Frankfurt has not been gaining reserves as fast as 
London has. And when credits to the European Payments 
Union and other non-liquid assets are deducted, the influx 
to Germany assumes modest proportions. 

How far the underlying factors in the German economy 
inducing a payments surplus are being modified is difficult 
to judge. The record trade surplus in April was a dis- 
quieting sign. Germany’s industrial expansion has certainly 
slowed down, with its production still running only about 2 
per cent above last year’s level—a bad sign for imports. But 
some of Herr Erhard’s hopes for continuing growth are 
being realised. Some seasonal recovery has set in this 
spring. Home orders to the investment industries are still 
growing faster than orders from abroad. It may not be long, 
either, before the Germans are asked to dig into the cash- 
box once more to help France out. And the talks which 
Mr Eugene Black, chairman of the World Bank, is having in 
Frankfurt and Bonn may lead to new long term arrange- 
ments for the export of German reserves, 


JERUSALEM 


Patience on the Mount 


R HAMMARSKJOLD is having yet another shot at dis- 
M entangling the situation on Mount Scopus. His 
executive assistant, Dr Cordier, is the fourth United Nations 
high official to have tackled the problem in the last six 
months. The killing of Colonel Flint, the Canadian chair- 
man of the Jordan-Israel mixed armistice commission, on 
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Mount Scopus last month when he was trying to rescue 
some wounded Israeli policemen, has made the UN more 
than ever anxious to find a compromise ; but to judge by 
the number of skirmishes on the hill since then, it has not 
jolted the Jordan or Israeli governments into a more 
amenable frame of mind. 

No sector of the frontier is more brittle: the hill 
is partly Israeli, partly Jordanian, but the Israelis can 
reach their section only across Jordanian soil. By agree- 
ment, an Israeli convoy is allowed every fortnight, but from 
time to time, notably last November, the Jordanians refuse 
to let it through. The hill commands the main roads into 
Arab- Jerusalem, and each side suspects the other of 
fortifying its sector. 

After the trouble in November Dr Francesco Urrutia 
was given the job of re-negotiating the 1948 demili- 
tarisation agreement which provides for “visits” by 
United Nations officers to both sectors. Early this 
year he managed to wring signatures out of the two 
governments ; only afterwards did it turn out that they 
each interpreted the agreement differently. The Jordanians 
claim that the Israeli garrison should be thrown open to 
inspection by the United Nations ; the Israelis insist that the 
1948 agreement was automatically superseded by the 
armistice of 1949 and that they are therefore entitled to 
come and go freely to the deserted hospital and university 
in their sector. This the Jordanians would never allow. 


GHANA 


Doomsday for the Chiefs 


HE announcement of the Ghana government that it 

will not restore recognition to Nana Ofori Atta II, 
paramount chief of Akin Abuakwa state, marks the turning- 
point in Accra’s relations with the traditional tribal forces. 
From its earliest days Dr Nkrumah’s Convention Peoples 
Party promised to reform these almost, if not entirely, out 
of existence. It back-pedalled this part of its programme 
in the final stages of achieving full independence, but the 
day of reckoning has now come. A formal commission of 
enquiry by one of Ghana’s remaining British judges has 
investigated the affairs of Akin Abuakwa state, and the 
report has just been published. Before the setting up of 
the commission Nana Ofori Atta was suspended, and he 
will mow remain suspended. The government cannot 
destool him: this can only be done by his own people— 
but the government probably feels confident that the final 
humiliation will follow. Nothing is now clearer in Ghana 
than the anxiety of local communities to be on good terms 
with the central government, dispenser or withholder of so 
many important services. 

Nana Ofori Atta is almost the embodiment of the chief- 
taincy tradition as it was built—or bolstered—by British 
colonial ideas. It is perhaps ironic that it is being so 
simply deflated by the use of a British device—the judicial 
commission of enquiry. It is, however, a deadly weapon, 
for few chieftaincies can stand a searching enquiry into 
their affairs, conducted on a high plane of British admini- 
strative standards. The chiefs have now clearly understood 
their powerlessness and are hastening to make peace with 
their masters. Not a squeak issued from them when they 
discovered that the government’s new table of precedence 
places paramount chiefs below judges and members of 
parliament, while mere chiefs have no place at all. The 
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paramount chief of all, the dignified Asantehene himself, 
must see in this process the destruction of his own once- 
impregnable position; and it will be a bitter day for him 
if, as has been rumoured in Accra, Mr Krobo Edusei, his 
usefulness in Dr Nkrumah’s cabinet exhausted, is made 
Regional Commissioner of Ashanti and therefore his direct 
boss. But the lesson should be learned far beyond Ashanti. 
It should be learned by chiefs and kings all over emergent 
Africa, however exalted: they are likely to be no match 
for the intellectuals, been-to politicians, and “ verandah 
boys” whom they so despise but to whom Britain in the 
end always gives the key to power. In just the same way, 
the maharajahs proved to be no match for the Indian 
Congress. To hold any power the tribal potentates must— 
like some maharajahs and, for example, the western 
Nigerian chiefs—go through the parliamentary party 
turnstile themselves. 


TOURISM 


Manners Abroad 


HE squib set off in the correspondence columns of 
The Times by that experienced travel agent Miss Erna 
Low—who complained that the English abroad are 
becoming notorious as non-tippers, bargain-maniacs, and 
general penny-pinchers—has touched off a sequence of 
vindications and counter-criticisms. Three points deserve 
to be made. First, the English hotel guest abroad, particu- 
larly the English skier, now often is poorer than his foreign 
counterpart. A new clientele of horribly hard-up students 
has taken over from the mythical Milords with purses of 
lordly depth. The boarding-house-hunting or digs-hunting 
in which they would indulge for a holiday at home 
—and in which the German student, for example, can 
indulge in Austria and Switzerland—is not easily manage- 
able for the inexperienced from across the language barrier 
and across the Channel. Many of them therefore go to 
slightly more expensive accommodation than they can really 
afford, and annoy waiters by skimping on the extras. 
Secondly, the British travel agencies are in some 
ways themselves the real villains of the piece. Travel 
agencies do not much like the job of explaining to their 
clients the two-tier continental system of legal service 
charge plus conventionally compulsory tip ; that “all tips 
included” can mean “all tips except those generally 
so called.” Were this particular convention in force here 
it would certainly be regarded as a prize sample of British 
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illogic ; the fact remains that the supplementary tip is 
often as certainly expected on the Continent as the 
larger single tip in Britain, and travellers should be told 
as much. They might also be warned that the calls on their 
purse for such “essential extras” as tea and (a great 
source of British indignation) baths are likely to be 
much heavier than on an English holiday of otherwise 
similar cost. Agencies should resist the temptation to make 
continental holidays look cheaper than they are. Unfor- 
tunately, it is this illusion of cheapness that is the agencies’ 
main competitive stock in trade; this may explain why 
some people professionally interested in encouraging British 
tourism abroad have hastened to deny all Miss Low’s 
allegations. 

There remains, however, a third point. Some blame 
must be laid on British tourists themselves for a modern 
failing in national psychology, which seems to be related to 
recent deprivations and to the English love of sport. At the 
nadir of the foreign currency allowance a foreign holiday was 
a game of skill in itself: a round of golf, each day a hole, 
with a formidable par set by the currency limit and hazards 
provided by cake-shops and ski-lifts, the price of baths 
and the exactions of porters. Victory in the most squalid 
piece of bargaining was regarded as being as properly to 
be applauded as a brilliant recovery from the rough. The 
taboo which once debarred the well-bred English from 
publicly discussing their monetary problems crumbled 
apparently beyond recall ; nor, it seems, has it yet been 
replaced by the recognition that a budget-bore is even 
more agonising than a golf-bore. About this modern 
peculiarity of the English abroad there is probably nothing 
to be done—except trust to the beneficent influences of a 
hundred-pound allowance. 


THE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


The Medical Staffs 


HE plight of the hospital senior registrar has been aired 
periodically ever since the health service began. The 
post of senior registrar is primarily regarded as the top of 
the training posts held by doctors in hospitals before they 
can apply for a post as consultant. Competition to obtain 
a job as senior registrar is fairly severe, especially in a 
teaching hospital, for by no means every registrar—the post 
immédiately below—can expect to obtain one. 

But, having gained his promotion, the senior registrar’s 
worries are only beginning. The longest period that he can 
normally expect to hold the post is four years.‘ At the end 
of that time he is probably in his thirties, has a family, 
and is as highly qualified in his specialty as he can be. 
But, except in a few specialties, there are far more senior 
registrars than vacancies in consultant posts, and the 
problem of the surplus registrar has been a constant source 
of anxiety to himself and of friction between his repre- 
sentatives and the Ministry of Health. 

A senior registrar does not now have to give up his post 
automatically when his four years are up ; but he receives 
no increase in pay, and the extension of tenure in this 
grade tends to push the promotion blockage farther down, 
to the registrar grade. So a working party, whose member- 
ship was announced this week, has been set up by the 
health departments, the royal colleges and the British 
Medical Association. It is to study “the principles on 
which the medical staffing structure in the hospital service 
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One of the most advanced cars you can buy to-day! 


THE NEW < > 7 Sire. 


with fully Automatic Transmission 


The clean-cut elegance of continental lines combines with superb six-cylinder power and luxury equipment 
in the new ‘Two-Point-Six’. And with fully Automatic Transmissién, driving is effortless and safe. 


The new six-cylinder engine gives its willing power with hardly a murmur. An entirely new 
suspension adds still further to Riley’s traditional excellence in road-holding harmony. Brakes 
are power assisted. And there is comfort for six in rich two-tone leather seating surrounded by 
such top quality features as polished walnut veneer instrument panel and door cappings. 


Three transmissions to choose from. A synchromesh gearbox with short sports type 
manual gear shift is standard. Optional equipment, at extra cost, includes overdrive or a 


f i The new Riley One-Point-Five = 
completely automatic transmission. 


Basic Price £940 plus £471.78. P.T. a compact 4 seater with brilliant 
performance, and low running costs, 


Price £575 plus £288.17s. P.T. 


‘Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OX FORD. 
London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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should be organised.” Pending its report, a few senior 
registrar posts are to be designated, at a higher rate of pay 
and with security of tenure, which will be available to 
doctors who have completed their normal four years as 
senior registrars. A permanent and wholesale solution on 
these lines would justify the medical profession’s fears that 
such posts would enable hospital boards to get consultant 
services on the cheap. On the other hand, a drastic curtail- 
ment of appointments to the senior registrar grade, to a 
number more in keeping with the consultant posts that will 
arise and can be afforded, would gravely affect the running 
of the hospitals. It remains to be seen what long-term 
solution will come from the working party. 


COAL AND EUROPE 


Protectionist Temptations 
= 

HE background of recession, tempting everyone towards 

protectionism, lends special importance to the meeting 
this week of the council of association between Britain and 
the European Coal and Steel Community. In the Ruhr 
and Belgium coal stocks are still piling up. As a result, 
Belgium has banned all coal imports from outside the com- 
munity. Britain normally exports small coal to Belgium. 
The Ruhr miners, as well, have been demanding control 
of imports. 

Herr Erhard, backed, so far, by Dr Adenauer, has 
hitherto succeeded in resisting their demand. But his 
position is not easy. With freight rates low, imported 
American coal continues to keep a hold on some parts of 
the north German market. Herr Erhard’s informal 
urgings have apparently persuaded American exporters to 
keep deliveries down for the moment. But if the market 
remains weak, he may have difficulty in avoiding more 
drastic action. Long-term contracts with America and the 
generous estimates of European needs on which they were 
based may have to be reconsidered. 

However, the slackening of the market may also have 
some salutary effects. In Britain, the last few months have 
brought a modest yet important improvement in mining 
costs. In Belgium, recession may at least hasten the death 
of the uneconomic marginal mines—the lame ducks of the 
coal and steel community—whose preservation has cost the 
sister coal industries endless subsidies. Certainly, if reces- 
sion cannot do this trick, nothing can. 


WORLD POPULATION 


Busting Out All Over 


ITH 47 million people a year being added to the world 
\X/ now—nearly a whole new Britain—and given the 
normal compound interest calculation, the planet’s total 
population is liable to double itself in the next forty years, 
before the end of this century. This is the prospect 
implicit in the latest United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook.* It is sobering, but quite sober; it has 


nothing in common with the fantasies recently publicised 
in the correspondence columns of The Times, and it does 
not postulate a population “explosion.” The estimated 
world population of about 2,830 million today already repre- 
sents an increase of well over half on the 1920 estimates, and 
this increase has come about despite a uniquely destructive 





*HM Stationery Office. £2 17s, 
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world war and a succession of famines and calamities. If 
peace prevails and preventive medicine continues-to beat 
back the great killing diseases, the figure of well over five 
billion for world population by 1999 may prove a con- 
servative estimate. 

There will still be room to sit down ; but what will be 
on the table ? To reply that modern science and technology 
can perfectly well double the world food supply is no full 
answer. Science may propose, but man disposes. Con- 
servative man clings to familiar methods of cultivating, 
storing and distributing food regardless of low yield or 
waste. Impatient man—revolutionary, nationalistic, or just 
plain hasty—frustrates or discourages the farmer, by methods 
ranging from the throwing up of new tariff barriers to the 
liquidating of kulaks and the forced levying of grain. Stub- 
born man finds the strongest political reasons for rejecting 
the most promising economic opportunities, as witness the 
deadlocks over the Jordan, Nile and Punjab river projects. 
Easy-going man finds it easier to learn to eat more than to 
produce more: Argentines and Danes, to name only two 
groups, have improved their diet in the past generation and 
are unlikely to welcome any suggestion that they ought, in 
the common interest, to revert to frugality. It will take 
more than a scientific miracle to provide loaves and fishes 
for our five thousand million grandchildren. 


The Economist 


JUNE 12, 1858 


THE GOLD RUSH 


Gold discoveries have become so common of late years, 
q that we often forget in England what it is that consti- 

tutes their real significance. The news received last 
week that gold had been discovered in considerable 
quantities in the British North American territory opposite 
Vancouver’s Island, has called forth scarcely a word of 
remark from the English press. Now no doubt the discovery 
of the gold itself is sufficiently unimportant. The only fear 
in the present condition of the gold-fields, is that the value 
of gold may be greatly depreciated whenever the process by 
which it is now to a considerable extent displacing silver 
on the continent of Europe comes to an end,—and this 
depreciation is in every way an event to be dreaded, at least 
by countries whose legal standard is gold. But the value 
of the gold discoveries is not in any way to be measured 
by the value of the gold, It is a very curious fact, that the 
one product whose value in exchange is everything, should 
have been discovered chiefly in regions where there was 
at the time of its discovery no wealth at all to exchange. 
and no inhabitants to exchange it. The effect has been that 
the rich medium of exchange has acted as a magnet on 
the populations of the world, which would have been 
attracted far more slowly to the same regions simply for 
the sake of their natural productiveness, and has created 
a world of industry and real wealth where none would 
otherwise have grown up. The costly medium of exchange, 
which was first adopted in order to render the spread on 
real wealth more easy and equal, thus seems to be further 
effecting the same purpose—of equalising the distribution 
of wealth—by the mere law of its distribution beneath the 
ground. ... It is a very remarkable aspect of the recent 
gold discoveries, that they have peopled with the most 
enterprising and skilled industry of the most civilised 
kingdoms in Europe, countries which might otherwise have 
waited for centuries to be peopled,—and then, when the 
true and permanent resources of these countries are once 
fairly brought to light, a great portion of the labour drawn 
thither by the gold is enlisted in these really productive 
undertakings. 
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Inflation 


Sir—When I was a boy, economics was 
known as the dismal science. From this 
it was rescued by the humane exposition 
of my dear old teacher Alfred Marshall 
and later by Pigou, Maynard Keynes 
and other distinguished economists. 
Will you forgive me if I suggest to you 
that some of your recent articles are 
likely to reinstate the old depressing 
epithet? In particular many people will 
draw the inference from your comments 
in your issue of May 24th on the settle- 
ment of the rail dispute that you are 
biased against the wage earner and that 
you would have preferred a fight to a 
finish with the unions concerned to a 
negotiated settlement. Personally as a 
regular reader of your paper I think this 
criticism would be unjust. I believe that 
your sole purpose is to set out what you 
believe to be the naked ineluctable facts. 
Where I differ from you is that I think 
your facts are not the only facts and 
that other facts of equal, and perhaps of 
even more, importance have to be taken 
at the same time into account. 


I believe that nearly all economists 
would subscribe to the following pro- 
positions: that inflation is inherently 
evil as it unjustly distorts the basis of a 
society resting on a monetary economy; 
that rising prices, though not synony- 
mous with inflation, are closely associated 
with it ; that a nation whose prices are 
rising faster than those of other nations 
with whom it trades is in serious danger; 
that since the great war prices have risen 
in Britain to an alarming extent; and 
that among the many causes for this 
are: the internal pressure to expand 
faster than resources of capital and 
labour permit, the external demand of 
other countries for financial assistance, 
the Korean war and defence expenditure 
generally, restrictive practices by both 
sides of industry, the removal of food 
subsidies and rent control, the competi- 
tive struggle of every section of the 
community in a free-for-all economy to 
get a larger slice of the cake. 


Opinions no doubt differ as to the 
relative importance of the above factors 
and also as to the net effect of dear 
money and other acts of deliberate 
policy. But I suggest that to single out 
one factor alone, such as that of wages, 
and to expect one set of workers: not 
only to forgo a rise in its standard of 
living in a rising economy but to suffer 
an actual reduction, owing to a station- 

ry wage with rising prices, is 
unrealistic. 

» Limits of space prevent me from 
relating these general principles to 
individual cases. But I have enough 
faith in the fairmindedness of the 


British people to believe that when all 
the relevant facts are placed before them 
they will generally arrive at an equit- 


able settlement. In the few deplorable 
cases when they do not, good sense will, 
I am convinced, after an interval, 
prevail—yYours faithfully, 

London, WC2 PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


De Gaulle 


Sir—Referring to the article “The 
General’s Hour,” and to the previous 
ones, I am very much surprised by the 
unfair attitude of The Economist 
towards General de Gaulle and the 
biased presentation of the situation and 
even of the plain facts. 

De Gaulle is very definitely no more 
a dictator than is the American President 
during his term of office. From a 
legal point of view, his powers are 
limited by our constitution and by the 
terms of reference of his assignment. 
From the human point of view, the 
thought that he might become a dictator 
cannot be entertained, because of what 
he said, of how he acted in 1945 and 
1946 and of his personality and age. 

If the animosity, which as a red 
thread goes through nearly all The 
Economist’s articles about de Gaulle, is 
due to the ill feeling he might have 
created in Britain by his attitude in the 
period between 1940 and 1944, this 
feeling should not now be held against 
him. His attitude in those years is 
understandable: co-operation with such 
a masterful partner as Sir Winston 
Churchill, backed by power, resources 
and an army, was not an easy task for a 
man who had nothing to support him. 
Perhaps a man with a personality like, 
say, Talleyrand would have _ been 
“ nicer ” to work with, but de Gaulle did 
what he could, given his background and 
character. In the final analysis he did 
well for the common cause and has the 
full support of a very great number of 
French people. In amy. case this was 
long ago. The questions and the partners 
are different and letting bygones be 
bygones,, de Gaulle should today be 
looked at by British people in a new 
light. 


I should add that I write in ‘my per- 
sonal name and am in no way connected 
with the General or with his supporters, 
political or otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 
Paris Tu. TATISTCHEFF 

[General de Gaulle’s position is discussed 
on page 968.] 


Liberals 


S1r—In your issue of June 7th you ask 
the Liberals a question—“ Balancing on 
which fence?” May I give you an 
answer. 


The Liberal party is not balancing on 
any fence. Such a feat is not only 
dangerous, but also completely pointless. 
It means handing over the initiative to 
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the other parties, and allowing them to 
build a fence when and where they 
choose. It implies a total lack of 
principle and a straightforward reliance 
on expediency. If this was really 
Liberal policy then the Liberal party 
deserves extinction. History shows that 
there is no political future for any party 
which tries to hold a balance of power. 

The Liberal party today is a party 
of radical reform. It describes itself 
accurately as the only progressive non- 
socialist party in the country; and it is 
this message which is finding such a 


wholehearted response in the country 
today. 


The long term aim of the Liberal 
party is to form a government: and that 
government will be a progressive alter- 
native to the Tories. Your own article 
in this week’s issue, The Alternative 
Government, foreshadows the path 
which the Liberal party must follow if 
it is to obtain power; but you assume 
in your article that only the Socialist 
party can follow this course. True, you 
have some serious reservations, and 
Liberals will agree with you. 


You say truly that Labour appears to 
be “more firmly committed than ever 
to support the sectional interests of 
trade union leaders as distinct from the 
real interests of all citizens. Until it can 
escape from this appearance it will not 
deserve the Radical vote.” 


This is the crux of our political 
problem today. You assume that the 
Labour party can escape from this 
appearance. I doubt it. Why separate 
trade union leaders from their followers? 
And what is left of the Labour party 
when it is stripped of its trade union 
following? It is precisely this dilemma 
which has brought about the crisis in 
the two-party system today. So long 
as there was a radical alternative to the 
Conservative Government, the system 
worked. But the Labour party has 
ceased to be a radical alternative. It 
cannot help “supporting sectional 
interests.” It is a sectional interest itself. 


The Liberal party is either a radical 
alternative or it is nothing. It will 
either trample on the toes of sectional 
interests or it will quietly disappear into 
limbo. 


If you attended Liberal meetings, 
listened to Liberal speeches and read 
Liberal election addresses, you would 
find that this is exactly what we are 
doing.—Yours faithfully, 


Patrick Lort PHILLIPS 
London, SW1 


Gas 


Sir—The economic and other possi- 
bilities of fully integrated gas and 
electric power stations in the coalfields 
do not seem to have been investigated 
in your recent articles. 


A high-pressure grid for mains gas 
would take many years to construct, but 
a high-voltage electricity grid is already 
in existence ; and local distribution net- 
works run in parallel would ensure 
against power failures causing industrial 
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and transport stoppages’ and domestic 
inconvenience. 

The extra cost (at present) of using 
only electricity in the home is more than 
compensated for by its greater con- 
venience, cleanliness, and safety; and 
one meter instead of two _ reduces 
administrative costs. (Heating from 
under the floor by electricity has provéd 
in practice to be cheaper than was 
previously thought.) 

Integrated power stations at the pit- 
heads would introduce into the coal- 
fields a welcome diversity of employ- 


ment. They would help to speed the 
creation of the projected smokeless 
zones. And to rely for our power on 


better use of home resources is only 
common sense.—Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow A. W. Morrison 


Scottish Nationalists 


Sir—Whilst welcoming the _ general 
argument in your article “Towards a 
Hotter Air” in your issue of May 24, I 
must strongly protest at your suggestion 
that Welsh and Scottish - nationalists 
should be segregated in any political 
freak show along with “the gentleman 
who stands at Penrith and the Border 
on the platform that cock-fighting should 
be made legal.” 


The Welsh National Party and the 
Scottish National Party are responsible 
political bodies, putting forward con- 
structive policies for Wales and Scotland 
respectively. The nineteenth century 
English parties which still dominate 
British politics are at one in supporting 
the proposition that Scotland and Wales 
should be increasingly incorporated into 
the English body politic. Are they right 
to seek to submerge the “minor part- 
ners” of the UK, or are the national 
parties of Scotland and Wales right in 
urging that their countries should sur- 
vive? This is an important question— 
far more important fundamentally than 
any question that arose at the last general 
election: far, far more important than 
the question of how many seats will 
separate the recently discredited Tory 
party from the previously discredited 
Labour party at the next election. 


The Scottish National Party stands 
for the survival of Scotland. Plaid 
Cymru (the Welsh National Party) 
stands for the survival of Wales. The 
Tory and Labour shadow-boxing teams 
stand for the submergence of both. In 
Scotland and Wales, therefore, the 
national party should have the same 
broadcasting facilities as the other politi- 
cal parties. 

We want to be given a chance to 
debate with spokesmen of the “ major 
parties,” to cross-question ministers, to 
expose inconsistencies and demand ex- 
planations, as well as to state our own 
policy. The issues we wish to raise are 
amongst the most relevant that exist 
today. As Robert Burns wrote “ There’s 
nane ever feard that the truth should 
be heard, but them that the truth wad 
indite.”—Yours faithfully, 

Joun B. SMART 


Glasgow National Secretary, SNP 
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All or Nothing 


The Arms Race 


By Philip Noel-Baker. 
Stevens. 579 pages. 25s. 


JT is unfashionable nowadays to be a 
I frank partisan of total disarmament. 
In this respect Mr Noel-Baker comes 
out in bold opposition to all the 
champions of disengagement, of zones 
free from nuclear arms, of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, of “limited war,” 
and of all the other modish doctrines 
whose common factor is an admission 
that nothing more than partial dis- 
armament can be hoped fors He quotes 
with approval Mr Thoma’ Finletter’s 
plea for “a grand design .. . a first- 
stage plan in detail, and then, in the 
same document, a specific description 
of each of the successive steps down 
through the final one... .” He laments 
the Soviet rejection of the misnamed 
“Baruch plan” for total international- 
isation of atomic resources, a plan 
which, he points out, “was in fact 
chiefly the work of Dr Oppenheimer’s 
bold and generous heart and brain.” 
And he tellingly quotes both Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Sandys as advancing 
the argument that nothing less will do 
than a world authority able to enforce 
its control of national armaments. 


Thirty years of practical experience of 
the intricacies of the disarmament 
problem have armoured Mr Noel-Baker 
against the inevitable accusations of 
woolly idealism. His new book takes 
full account of those intricacies. He 
gives deserved credit to Miss Elizabeth 
Furlong for assembling and arranging 
the mass of material that is here reduced 
to manageable proportions, set out with 
admirable clarity, and helpfully indexed. 
He records the prewar disarmament 
negotiations and their still relevant 
lessons; the evidence for the existence 
of terrible new gases, and the reasons 
why the Nazis did not use them; the 
numbers and classification of nuclear 
tests up to the end of 1957 ; the powers 
entrusted to the new _ International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and the ways in 
which these might serve as the basis for 
a complete arms control system. He 
deals with such questions as the “ clean ” 
bomb, “limited war,” budgetary control 
of defence efforts, and bacteriological 
weapons which, he recalls, M. Moch 
and Mr Malik once publicly recognised 
as more appalling weapons than the 
H-bomb. Among the many striking 
reports here assembled is one of a 
statement by Mr Khrushchev last year 
to the effect that Mr Dulles was right 
in believing that Mr Molotov had tried 
for months to “torpedo” the United 
Nations disarmament talks. 


Perhaps for dramatic effect, Mr 
Noel-Baker has taken the Soviet 
volte-face of May 1955 out of its 








context and placed it at the beginning 
of his narrative under the heading “ The 
Moment of Hope.” He _ certainly 
achieves his effect, but at some cost to 
the accuracy of his analysis ; and later 
on in the book he again seems to be 
Straining too hard to insist on the 
reasonableness of the Soviet attitude 
since 1955, for he slides very gently 
over the boycott of UN talks, which the 
Russians have maintained ever since 
they tested their ICBM. One may 
respect his argument that the degree of 
inspection and control accepted by 
Russia is adequate (and certainly the 
western governments ought to have 
done more to probe Soviet thinking on 
this point), One may also whole- 
heartedly agree with him about the quite 
new horizons that would be opened up 
if a large number of international 
inspectors were allowed to move about 
freely inside the top-secret communist 
world. But what leaps to the eye is his 
very cursory treatment of the question 
of bases. The 1955 Soviet concessions 
left intact the Russians’ insistence on 
the liquidation of all military bases on 
foreign soil. Such whims of geography 
as the Atlantic and Pacific oceans have 
made it impossible for the western 
democracies to operate a defence system 
without such bases—whereas to Russia 
they are of only marginal value. Mr 
Noel-Baker’s relegation of the question 
of bases to a brief section near the end 
of his book, and failure to link it with 
the other events of 1955 to 1957, seems 
a serious flaw in what is for the most 
part a well-ordered arrangement of the 
issues.» 


The Fog of War 


War and Society in the 
Seventeenth Century 


By George Clark. 
Cambridge University Press. 157 pages. 
18s. 6d. 


N these six lectures Sir George Clark 
considers a problem that has always 
interested him in relation to the period 
on which his energies have always been 
concentrated. It is in such lectures that 
historians often produce their most 
stimulating work; and the prospect of 
watching Sir George’s refreshingly 
sceptical approach and his formidable 
learning applied to so major a theme is 
enlivening. Sir George’s description of 
part of his work as offering “ only a pro- 
gramme for further investigation, and a 
number of disconnected queries” may 
be attributed to caution and modesty. 
Unhappily the programme is unclear and 
the disconnections apparent, while the 
“three definite conclusions and possibly 
even a fourth ” come as anticlimaxes. 
His first conclusion is that war in the 
seventeenth century was an institution, 
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so much so that economists took war for 
granted and did not treat it as a subject 
for separate study. His second conclu- 
sion, also reached in the first chapter, is 
that war “cannot be understood except 
as part of a general mélée.” He fears 
that the reader may see a contradiction 
here, but promises to resolve it by the 
third conclusion. Bewilderment is in- 
creased when the author immediately 
turns to consider the analogy between 
war and the duel. After much erudition 
has been displayed, it appears after all 
that the parallel to the duel is not war 
but a “limited social evil like juvenile 
‘lelinquency or road casualties.” 

The third conclusion is that as the 
states of Europe came nearer to a 
monopoly of force, the European com- 
munity became more ordered ; that “ the 
destructive institution of war had a con- 
structive international value.” Sir 
George does not believe that warfare 
was effectively restricted or humanised 
in the seventeenth century; and it is 
odd that he should support this third 
conclusion with the argument that 
dynasties, aristocracies and soldiers had 
international connections. Nor does it 
seem relevant to point out that cultural 
relations continued between’ warring 
powers, since it can hardly be argued 
that such relations were the product of 
war. Sir George’s last conclusion, com- 
pressed into half a page and given in a 
quotation from Stubbs, is even more 
questionable. Stubbs, considering why 
men fought, concluded that “the real 
motives of religious action do not work 
on men in masses; and that the en- 
thusiasm which creates Crusaders, In- 
quisitors, Hussites, Puritans, is not the 
result of conviction, but of passion pro- 
voked by oppression or resistance, main- 
tained by selfwill, or stimulated by the 
mere desire of victory.” This Sir George 
does not quote. What he does quote is 
Stubbs’s consoling qualification that it 
can be said of the best men in such con- 
flicts that they “ perished in arms against 
one another whose hearts were set on the 
same end and aim; and that good end 
and aim which neither of them had seen 
clearly was the inheritance they left to 
their children, made possible and realised 
not so much by the victory of one as by 
the truth and self-sacrifice of both.” It 
would be interesting if Sir George had 
told us which of these two quotations 
he considers the more applicable to the 
Thirty Years War. 

There is much learning here, and 
much wise criticism of easy generalisa- 
tions and crude determination. Never- 
theless Sir George’s evasion of the major 
and obvious questions about the social 
consequences of war is almost perverse. 
He nowhere considers, for example, how 
changes in weapons affected the nature 
of wars and the scale of destruction. He 
has some shrewd comments on _ the 
economic consequences of war, but 
quickly turns aside to plant some darts 
in the flanks of Schmoller and Heck- 
scher. He is half attracted, half repelled 
by general speculative theories, and this 
continuously distracts him from the 
evidence. His last chapter is devoted to 
destroying the foolish notion that war 
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and peace follow each other in a regular 
cycle ; and yet he himself earlier offers 
the generalisation that “there was a 
continuous rhythmic movement in which 
predominantly international wars alter- 
nated with predominantly civil wars.” 


Tanneries and Tired Feet 


“Collins Russian Phrase Book 


128 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Collins Russian Gem Dictionary 
768 pages. §5. 


ce E can put your carriage (kheridz) 
in the mews (mjus)... . Do 
you learn fencing now? ... We dine 


usually at (ui dajn juzuely) five 
o'clock. ” As recently as 1938, 
phrase books, for the Slav languages 
were still reflecting this bygone tran- 
quillity. In the one quoted, only at one 
point is there the slightest delicate 
suggestion of the hazards of the police 
state: “Do you like a frontroom or a 
backroom ? Ill give you one, where 
nothing will disturb your sleep.” 

Times have changed, and phrase books 
with them. Mr Maximilian Fourman 
of Kiev University, who has compiled 
Collins new Russian phrase book, has 
a firm grasp on the problems that may 
face the traveller today. As early as his 
fourth page, he shows how to say: “to 
be in difficulties . . . for reasons not 
depending on me.” Prudently, his 
traveller inquires: “Is one allowed to 
take photos?” With an optimism 
doomed to encounter disenchantment, 
he learns to say: “Is there a wireless in 
the hotel ?... Tune in to London.... 
There is much interference.” 

Undaunted by this, when asked 
“Which papers do you wish to have ? ” 
he replies without batting an eyelid: 
“ The Times and the Daily Telegraph.” 
Good luck to him. This is the spirit 
that eventually breaks the spirit of the 
Continental café proprietors and makes 
them lay in stocks of unbagged tea for 
the stubborn Briton—the spirit that may 
some day win the American visitor a 
glass of cold water on his London 
restaurant table. 

Sometimes the spirit. flags, as Mr 
Fourman knows. 

In the first place we went.to see the 
monumgnt to V. I. Lenin. ... To- 
morrow and the day after we shall take 
part in the afternoon excursions arranged 
by the Intourist. I have seen 
enough for today. ... We ought to turn 


back. . . . I am too tired to walk. ... 
My feet are sore. . My foot 
hurts. . . . When will the doctor 
come ? ... What is your fee? .. .” 


But, as the weaklings founder, sturdier 
enthusiasts swarm in to take their place. 


I am the leader of a mixed delegation 
of businessmen from Great Britain. ... 
Can we avail ourselves of the services 
of persons familiar with ironworks, 
tanneries, machinerbuilding plants, oil 
refineries, glass works, iron foundries, 
chemical factories ? You will see 
the club, the créche, the kindergarten, 
the library, the health services, the 
restaurant, etc.... The collective farm 
has a permanent agronomist, stock- 
breeder, veterinary surgeon, soil 
expert.... We are interested in matters 
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concerning irrigation, water supply, 

drainage. . . . We hope that our visit 

to the Soviet Union will be very 
fruitful.” 

May it indeed be fruitful. This little 
phrase book, one of a new series which 
also covers French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, in fact gives 
all the essentials that a pocket will hold, 
with the Russian phrases both in 
Cyrillic script and in a simple romanised 
form with the stresses clearly shown. 
For the other pocket, Mr Schapiro’s new 
dictionary can be strongly recom- 
mended. Less concerned with stern 
realities, he finds no space for agrono- 
mists, five-year plans, co-existence or 
revisionism. But even a lexicographer 
cannot altogether avoid politics. In this 
case the fatal moment comes when two 
different Russian words have to be given 
for “popular”—one for use in such 
phrases as “popular democracy,” the 
other distinguished as meaning 
“generally liked.” 


Comedian Patterer 


Letters of John Cowper Powys 
to Louis Wilkinson 


Edited by Louis Wilkinson. 
Macdonald. 400 pages. 30s. 


7, letters are overwhelming. The 
most exuberant of authors writes 
constantly to his oldest friends, splutter- 
ing out words and ideas, always at top 
form. They are delightful to dip into, 
exhausting in bulk. Up to about his 
eightieth year, Mr Powys displays the 
continuous high spirits of a healthy and 
intelligent boy. New books, old friends, 
private language, old shared jokes tumble 
out pell mell from the pen of the 
comedian patterer, as he once describes 
himself. 

The oddest thing about them is that 
they are unrevealing. A few hints 
emerge of deeper and not always 
pleasant feelings, but they are so rare 
that the one letter in which he talks of 
his not very unusual troubles of spirit 
has been published three times already. 
The one reiterated confession is that he 
is a born actor and self-conscious ; and 
this is the persona that appears in the 
letters, together with the admirable but 
wholly open side of his character—a 
man devoted to his friends and to his 
writings, who faces ill-health and 
poverty without a hint of self-pity or 
complaint. But what lies beneath ? 
Mr Wilkinson, who has known him for 
forty years, does not need telling ; and 
it is not revealed by his letters to the 
new reader, who pieces together what 
he can from a collection of quirks: he 
hates Browning and vivisection, is bored 
by Tolstoy, seems curiously indifferent 
to deaths, and loves Henry James. 

So far till about eighty ; and then the 
note suddenly changes. He moves 
house to Blaenau Ffestiniog, and simul- 
taneously drops all the schoolboy 
exuberance. He writes in a plain and 
unaffected style. His physical power 
begins to diminish ; but not his force of 
mind or his interest in all about him, 
old or new. The last instalment is the 
best. 
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Father to the Fuehrer 
Hitler’s Youth 


By Franz Jetzinger. 
Hutchinson. 200 pages. 168. 


H™ at long last is an authentic 
account of the first nineteen years 
of Hitler’s life. No one was sufficiently 
interested in the subject while the facts 
were still more or less accessible. When 
everybody had become mightily curious 
to know more, the obscure youth of Linz 
and Vienna was already in a position to 
foist on the public his own misleading 
portrait of the child that had fathered 
the Fuehrer. He presented it, very 
sketchily, in “Mein Kampf,” and 
millions reverently accepted the 
proffered likeness. Would-be debunkers, 
operating for the most part in exile and 
ignorance, had a shot between them at 
drawing an injurious picture, complete 
with a drunken father and a Jewish 
ancestor in the background. Their 


‘uncertain touches were unconvincing. 


Dr Jetzinger, himself an Austrian 
from the Linz district, has spent much 
of his spare time during ten years 
marshalling from contemporary docu- 
ments and eyewitnesses pretty well all 
the evidence available today concerning 
Hitler’s early years. Since the German 
edition of his book was _ published, 
copies of all the documents consulted 
by Dr Jetzinger have been deposited in 
the Upper Austrian provincial archives 
at Linz and may be seen there by any 
qualified investigator. 


One of the episodes of his salad days 
which Hitler later was anxious to hush 
up was his dogged evasion of military 
service between 1909 and 1914. Dr 
Jetzinger reproduces the relevant official 
records, including the long letter which 
Hitler wrote to the Linz police from 
Munich in January, 1913, explaining 
his failure to comply with the call-up. 
The outbreak of war in 1914 eventually 
closed this correspondence, and Hitler 
turned his back on Austria for the time 
being by enlisting in the German army. 
When the Germans occupied Austria in 
1938 Hitler tried to get hold of the Linz 
documents, but failed. In short, Dr 
Jetzinger had already been at work. 


Did Hitler try to destroy evidence 
that might have proved he had some 
Jewish ancestors? Dr Jetzinger tells 
us how, after the annexation of Austria, 
orders were given for the conversion 
of the neighbourhood of Déllersheim, 
where Hitler’s father was born and his 
grandmother was buried, into a battle- 
training area for the Wehrmacht. All 
residents were compelled to leave, and 
the area was subsequently razed by gun- 
fire. This could not have happened 
without Hitler’s knowledge. Why did 
he permit it? Was it because the 
illegitimate baby to which his grand- 
mother gave birth at Déllersheim on 
June 7, 1837—Hitler’s father—was a 
child of her former employer at Graz, 
a Jew named Frankenberg or Franken- 
reiter? Dr Jetzinger discusses this 
possibility, but cannot give a positive 
answer, 
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An Adaptable Industry 


The Chemical Industry During the 
Nineteenth Century 


By L. F. Haber. 
Oxford University Press. 292 pages. 453. 


URING the second half of the nine- 

teenth century the principal factors 
that were to shape the future pattern of 
the chemical industry were already 
emerging. An examination of those 
formative years is therefore likely to be 
of value and interest to both economists 
and technologists. Such an examination 
has not hitherto been easy, even for the 
specialist, because the relevant literature 
is so scattered. Dr Haber’s book is all 
the more welcome as providing an 
authoritative survey that is also of value 
to the general reader. The author con- 
centrates on alkali, chlorine and 
sulphuric acid among inorganic chemical 
manufactures and on the early develop- 
ment of applied organic chemistry as 
embodied in the dyestuffs industry and, 
by so doing, is able to present a clearer 
picture of the interrelation of the 
principal economic and technical charac- 
teristics of the industry. 

The potential flexibility of the 
chemical industry in the utilisation of 
by-products and its adaptability to 
changes in consumer needs and to the 
availability of raw materials became 
apparent in the period under review, 
particularly as a result of the increasing 
application of new science. In this con- 
text the competitive struggle between 
the ammonia soda and the Leblanc 
processes had a significance beyond the 
alkali industry itself. The fight for 
lower manufacturing costs in the 
Leblanc process stimulated new pro- 
cesses for the recovery of chlorine from 
waste hydrochloric acid. Moreover, sul- 
phuric acid production, originally very 
much an adjunct of the Leblanc process, 
continued to be of growing economic 
importance after the death of that alkali 
process. Such rapid shifts in the 
importance of particular products or 
processes continue to be characteristic 
of the chemical industry and, since it 
is so adaptable, a source of its economic 
strength. 

The salient technical facts underlying 
these and similar changes are accurately 
reported by Dr Haber without obscuring 
the economic and social perspective of 
the survey as a whole. The rise in the 
earning capacity of the German dyestuffs 
industry during the nineteenth century, 
a period of intense technical and com- 
mercial competition, is documented, as 
also is the impact of the spate of 
chemical invention on patent law and 
practice in various countries. Here 
indeed were the trends and events that 
were to determine the comparatively 
weak condition of the British chemical 
industry at the outbreak of the first 
world war. 

Information is also given about some 
of the leading personalities in the nine- 
teenth century chemical industry and 
their social background. This leads 


appropriately to a consideration of some 
of the changes that were taking place in 
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C.NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
M.A., PH.D., 

Raffles Professor of History, Unt 

versity of Malaya, and author of 

PARKINSON’S LAW, has. now written 


The 
EVOLUTION of 


POLITICAL 


THOUGHT 


which is a closely reasoned and 
scholarly contribution to the 
application of scientific method to 
political theory. It is a provo- 
cative book, as shrewdly aimed and 
as penetrating as Parkinson’s Law. 


" -Just published, 18s. net 
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company management and _ structure. 
The early steps taken by the chemical 
industry towards the evolution of the 
larger industrial unit can be understood 
from Dr Haber’s review, although this 
change did not fully take place until the 
twentieth century. 

This subject does not lend itself to a 
simple chronological treatment. On the 
whole, however, the difficulty of keeping 
the main outlines clear has been well 
handled and the chapters are logical 
enough in sequence and sufficiently self- 
contained. Perhaps a brief appendix in 
the form of a tabular summary of salient 
dates might further help the reader to 
correlate events in different countries 
and different branches of the chemical 
industry. 


Royal Rotundity 


The Royal Albert Hall 


By Ronald W. Clark. 
Hamish Hamilton. 263 pages. 25s. 


Wwe would have thought that a book 
about the Royal Albert Hall could 
have any dull passages in it? As a 
building it is, to say the least, striking 
and compelling. In its rotund interior 
all sorts of excitements have erupted. 
The whole conception, as well as the 
building itself, speaks of Victorian enter- 
prise, ruthlessness and culture-hunger. 
Yet Mr Clark finds it hard to strike a 
spark out of it all. 

Still, not to be ungrateful, this is at 
least a good reference book. It shows, 
for instance, how at one time the hall 
was a favourite arena for rabble-rousing 
meetings, some of which reached the 
lowest depths, for instance, Mrs Dacre- 
Fox’s Anti-Aliens meeting in 1918. Yet 
by 1938 it is recorded that bookings were 
refused from the League of Nations 
Union, the British Youth Peace Assem- 
bly, the Russia Today Society and a 
Captain Reavely who wanted to hold a 
peace meeting. In search of a policy 
which would make it an orderly house, 
the trustees of the hall banned all public 
meetings during the Munich crisis—a 
curious outbreak of obscurantism. 

Through the book there runs a theme 
of hostility from the London County 
Council, which resented such a huge 
building being outside its contro] as a 
result of the royal charter. There must 
have been some sniggers at County Hall 
when somebody there had the duty of 
passing on to Kensington a letter from 
an angry lady who ‘sharply said: 

At a recent Chelsea Arts Ball 
women were openly mixing with the 
throngs quite naked [her italics]. I have 
always understood that this sort of thing 
was an offence against the Law... . will 
you kindly forward my letter to the right 
quarter ? 

Queen Victoria is supposed to have 
said that the Royal Albert Hall looked 
to her “like the Constitution.” There is 
one way in which Mr Clark demon- 
strates this to be true: it has always 
been possible to adapt the uses of the 
hall to the needs or demands of the day. 
When the Royal Festival Hall was 
opened (by the traditional, watchful 
enemy) it was supposed to be the end ; 
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but the Royal Albert Hall still prospers 
and it requires a lively imagination, plus 
some knowledge of stresses, strains and 
materia] fatigue, to realise that some day 
—however far ahead—it will no longer 
sit. so tight and right in Kensington 
Gore. 


Small Country 
Administration 


Bureaucracy in New Zealand 


Edited by R. S. Milne. 


Oxford University Press. 
20S. 


137 pages. 


EW ZEALANDERS are showing them- 
N selves admirably critical about their 
system of government ; this is the fifth 
of a series of books issued by the New 
Zealand Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, in each of which some aspect of 
state action has been appraised in a 
number of papers. In this book the sub- 
ject is called “ bureaucracy ” but is really 
a narrowed-down form of that phenome- 
non: “administrative discretion ” is what 
most of the writers call it. They include 
two civil servants, one minister, two 
lawyers and a professor. Their main 
concern is whether civil servants have too 
much power in New Zealand; on the 
whole their answer is in the negative. 


What has the book to teach people in 
Britain ? Very little. The New Zealand 
system of government is shown as being 
heavily derivative from the British, but 
adapted to suit the special conditions, 
and especially the small population, of 
New Zealand. It is plain that a Minister 
in New Zealand has far more detailed 
initiative than in Britain, simply because 
the population-is small, the departments 
are small, and there is a persistent habit 
—common to al] backblocks communi- 
ties—of local and special interests going 
direct to the minister when they want 
something. Ministers still go for long 
trips through the country, taking credit 
for what the government has done and 
asking what it ought to do next. This is 
ministerial responsibility with a ven- 
geance ; what scope remains for civil 
servants to wield power is little indeed, 
compared with the situation in Britain. 


Nevertheless, New Zealanders like to 
be thought more British than the British ; 
and so the book contains a certain 
amount of discussion of British contro- 
versies about administrative law, and a 
suggestion that whatever remedies are 
adopted here to deal with administrative 
discretion will probably be adopted 
before long in New Zealand. The book 
would be more interesting, in fact, if less 
space had been devoted to British 
examples and more to New Zealand. In 
particular, it would have been worth- 
while to have devoted more to the pecu- 
liar system whereby certain boards have 
both ministers and permanent heads as 
members ; and overseas readers would 
have benefited from more information 
about the structure of the civil service. 
But the book does contain a good deal 
of information about decision-making in 
New Zealand, and is more enlightening 
than comparable works about Australia. 
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This is encouraging, if only because of 
the surprising allegation (surprising and 
wounding to New Zealanders) that New 
Zealand derives its governmental practice 
from Australia as well as from Britain. 
The clarity and sensibility of these 
writers suggest that influence might with 
profit go the other way. 


OTHER BOOKS 


CONVOCATION IN. THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. By Percy Dunsheath and 
Margaret Miller. The Athlone Press. 
204 pages. 15s. 


Dr Percy Dunsheath (Chairman of Con- 
vocation since 1949) rightly claims that in 
many ways—including their part in the 
admission of women to degrees, securing 
the University Parliamentary vote (between 
1868 and 1950), the founding of the 
Students’ Union and the University Athletic 
Union, the negotiations leading to the 
reconstruction of the University in 1898 
and 1926—London University graduates in 
Convocation (now numbering 35,000) have 
contributed very greatly to the development 
of the university. Nevertheless it remains 
true that a large proportion even of the 
teachers and of the graduates and under- 
graduates of the university remain extremely 
vague about the history, structure and 
problems of that extraordinary hydra- 
headed octopus, the University of London, 
and, still more, about the functions and 
proceedings of Convocation. 

This volume, admirably presented and 
illustrated in the best tradition of the 
Athlone Press, which has been produced 
as one means of commemorating the cen- 
tenary of Convocation, provides a most 
interesting (and commendably concise) 
means of gaining some insight into some 
of the most important aspects of the 
university’s record and problems, as well 
as into the proceedings—and controversies 
—of Convocation. It ‘is, however, a pity 
that the appendix, which contains lists of 
the chancellors of the university, members 
of Parliament, chairmen of Convocation and 
clerks of Convocation, has not found room 
for a list of the vice-chancellors. 


THE BRITISH BANKING MECHANISM. New 
edition. By W. Manning Dacey. Hutchin- 
son. 200 pages. 18s. 


Mr Dacey’s book is probably the best 
available to the student and observer of 
high finance: it is readable and concise, yet 
the essential points of theory are never 
skimped. Its publication in 1951 happened 
to coincide with the re-introduction of a 
positive monetary policy. This gave the 
book added interest, but naturally “ dated ” 
the descriptive material. This limitation is 
made good in the new edition, which 
discusses monetary experience since 1951 
and refers to recent changes in monetary 
theory. In a new final chapter, Mr Dacey 
recalls the sequence of the monetary 
measures and asks why they have failed to 
halt inflation. His conclusion is orthodox, 
attributing the central failure to insufficient 
vigour in funding bank deposits. 


THE CHANGING POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Conrad and Irene B. Taeuber. 
Wiley and Sons, New York. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 357 pages. 62s. 


ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION, 
6th edition. By T. H. Burnham and G. O. 
Hoskins. Pitman. 330 pages. 21s. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WorRLD. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press. 116 pages. 8s. 6d, 
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n What if boot wouldn’t lock properly ? All not well. 
Niggling doubt. Somebody pinch golf clubs... 
WV 
e Blasted boot can’t trust with golf bag? What use car with boot 
st like that? Liability. Get rid of. Discard. Do without. Walk. 
: Healthy? Bus queues. Drizzle. Miss appointments. 
4 Lose hope. Lose wife. All up. 
a 
e Ah! but Wilmot Breeden made boot-lock! Made boot lock. 
: Sound design, infinite patience, metallurgy, 
; research, brutal testing, photo-micro-scrutineering. 
; Safe now. For ever. 
. Not only boot-lock. Door locks, door handles, window-winders, 
t 
; bumpers rear, bumpers fore, ignition key, steering wheel, likely. 
'D Virtually every British car roads today carries some components 
. Wilmot Breeden. Reason why. Hurray. 
N, 
De 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Mr Macmillan 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HATEVER Mr Macmillan has achieved in Washing- 
ton—and this will emerge more clearly over the 
coming weeks and months—one thing is certain : 
he will never again be a shadowy, indistinct figure to the 
American press. His performance at the National Press Club 
on Wednesday was a personal triumph of no mean order. 
He was urbane, witty, robust and immensely well received— 
the Oxford Union style at its very best. Even though the 
Prime Minister wandered into Washington in a manner both 
calculated and casual, his presence there has received plenty 
of flattering recognition. Nevertheless, he has succeeded 
in emphasising the private nature of his visit and the 
informal character of his talks and has eliminated much 
of the fuss and feathers that go with conferences betwee 
heads of governments. 

This is, of course, very much part of the Macmillan 
method. The emphasis which he repeatedly places on the 
personal relationship that he established with President 
Eisenhower when the two were working together in North 
Africa is linked with the vehement manner in which Mr 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
Friday that a Germany united but not institutionally incor- 
porated in the West would be a menace again to everybody 
and that Dr Adenauer’s genius lay in his recognition of this. 
The leading men in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
are obviously racing against the time when they will no 
longer be in office to establish patterns of conduct for their 
successors ;. whether or not these patterns will then be 
followed is another question. Mr Macmillan also numbers 
himself, with some feeling, among the select band of Mr 
Dulles’s European admirers and this sentiment was 
strengthened by the very helpful references which Mr 
Dulles has made during the past week to the need to 
strengthen international economic institutions. 

The trick, as both British'and American leaders recognise, 
is to establish close routine relationships between their 
‘officials at the working level and yet not to arouse the 
jealousy of America’s other allies at the same time. The 
British profess to view the months since the Prime Minister 
first launched the idea of “interdependence” with some 
satisfaction. The economic knights, Sir Leslie Rowan and 
Sir Robert Hall, have slipped over twice ; a scientific trio, 
Sir Edwin Plowden (who is in Washington so frequently 
that scarcely any public note is taken of his comings), Sir 
William Penney, and Sir Frederick Brundett were already 
there when the Prime Minister flew in. But the British 
regard it as absolutely essential- to this increasingly cozy 
relationship that the idea should not get around that when- 





ever they turn up they will have requests for which the 
United States will ultimately be obliged to foot the bill. 
Otherwise they fear an old tag will be twisted to read: 
“Beware the British bearing plans.” 

It is for this reason that Mr Macmillan and his advisers 
are somewhat uncomfortable about the form in which 
recent ideas for improving the liquidity of the sterling area 
have been unofficially presented. Of the three logical pro- 
positions advanced recently in The Economist, for instance, 
he has not pressed either the idea of an increase in the 
dollar price of gold or, even more prudently, that of a device 
specifically for underwriting the sterling system. The Ameri- 
cans, as The Economist has indeed always very explicitly 
recognised, are quite exceptionally sensitive to any mention 
of the gold price—partly because they object to giving 
incidental assistance to the Russian trade offensive, but also 
because they have an unholy dread of stirring up the various 
currency cranks in their own country who are still only 
just dormant. Nevertheless, Mr Macmillan is particularly, 
and rightly, concerned about the liquid reserves of all the 
western allies, and has been talking at large with the Presi- 
dent and Mr Dulles about the significance of the Russian 
economic advance and the need to co-ordinate steps to 
meet it by nourishing the expansion of western output and 
trade. After Mr Dulles had complained that the earlier 
sessions on this subject had been “ rambling ”—“ I thought 
this rather harsh,” gaily observed Mr Macmillan—the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mr Dillon, the economic 
head of the State Department, were brought in to try and 
impale the Prime Minister on the horn of decision. - 

It is not clear what success they achieved, but one 
question he certainly raised was that of West Germany, 
which has been “ collecting all the chips ” in international 
trade and failing to redistribute them by investment so that 
the game can go on. Mr Macmillan has been explaining to 
his American friends that, while the British would prefer 
to play the game in the old way in which wealth was simply 
poured over the world by private investors, the British 
themselves, although they have the know-how for doing this, 
simply do not have enough funds ; the Germans claim that 
they do not have the know-how to operate a capital market 
of this kind ; and the Americans, although they have done 
a good deal, are also not accustomed to playing the creditor 
through private markets. Therefore Mr Macmillan’s argu- 
ment means that the job will have to be done (as The 
Economist’s third proposition suggested) through inter- 
national institutions. 


HE Prime Minister’s method, in short, is to apply gentle 

massage in the hope that this will lead to a flow of 
ideas to the American brain. There is a real danger that this 
process may not work, though there is evidence that the 
special problems of the sterling area are being more fully 
appreciated in some quarters in the United States. Two lead- 
ing Democratic intellectuals; Mr Dean Acheson and Mr 
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Adlai Stevenson, have both referred to the inadequacy of the 
sterling reserves in recent speeches—Mr Stevenson pointing 
out that they are about the same size as those of the Ford 
Foundation. Mr Acheson is planning to devote one of the 
ten pamphlets on foreign policy, which he is bringing out 
on behalf of the Democratic party, to this and related 
topics. Mr Stevenson, in the less political context of a 
university address, suggested a committee of experts from 
the free world to discuss the best methods of financing 
an adequate level of international trade. 

But in any case there must inevitably be a large amount 
of finessing on both sides in these matters. The British 
must not appear to be asking for anything for themselves, 
nor must the Americans appear to be doing anything for the 
sake of the British. British officials are especially sensitive 
to the danger of doing, saying or appearing to be saying 
anything that would prejudice the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, particularly when Congress is also 
considering the amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
which will permit a broader exchange of information. The 
Frime Minister appears to be attaching supreme importance 
to a triangle of coming events—this hoped-for extension 
of the President’s powers to negotiate tariff reductions, 
the meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, and 
the convention of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund at New Delhi. He evidently feels that if 
a big demonstration can be made that there is a general 
desire to foster increased trade, then minds will be carried 
logically to the problem of financing it. 

But although these economic questions were the main, 
they were by no means the exclusive, topics of conversation. 
Mr Macmillan apparently threw in his word in favour of 
holding a summit meeting without the West making too 
much fuss about preparations, although he conceded that 
the President’s status as chief of state created special prob- 
lems. Mr Macmillan also lent weight to that faction in the 
Administration which favours a suspension of atomic tests if 
this would enable a proper inspection system to be tried 
out. However, with atomic matters and disarmament, as 
with international trade, the British are being under- 
standably cagey and a trifle vague about future commit- 
ments until Congress has passed the pending legislation 
which would equip the President with fuller powers and 
more independence in negotiation than he has at present. 


Trade with Flying Colours 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE House of Representatives has not let the free world 
—or the Prime Minister—down. He must have been 
immensely heartened during the last few hours of his talks 
with the Administration by the news from Capital Hill, the 
seat of the second American government which has the last 
word in so many vital sectors of western policy. On 
Wednesday morning the House voted overwhelmingly to 
continue for the unprecedented period of five years the 
President’s powers to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
and to allow him to cut some American import duties by 
as much as 25 per-cent. Previously it had rejected by 268 
votes to 146 a crucial motion to send the Bill back to 
committee. Three years ago, when the measure was last 
up before the House, a similar motion was repelled by only 
206 votes to 199. Yet this time protectionists had 
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approached the battle with even greater confidence because 
of the recession and most observers, until the last few days 
at least, had felt that this confidence was entirely, if 
regrettably, justified. 


The form of the debate offered the House a clearcut 
choice between a mildly liberal Bill and a frankly protec- 
tionist alternative. The first, proposed by the Administra- 
tion and with minor refinements approved by a majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, had been 


“We Like It So Well, We Want To Sail It For You” 
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described by the President, in a speech to Republican 
candidates for Congress, as one of the three pending 
measures which it was most essential to enact. Its opposite 
bore the name of Representative Simpson who, as chairman 
of the Republican Campaign Committee, is the man chiefly 
responsible for getting a majority of those candidates 
elected. But the Simpson Bill’s sting lay less in the dis- 
counted votes of so many of the President’s fellow Re- 
publicans than in the fact that its backing, like that of the 
Ways and Means Committee’s Bill, was bipartisan. 

In 1954, as he never hesitates to point out, Mr William 
Jennings Bryan Dorn of South Carolina was the only 
southern Representative to vote against reciprocal trade. 
In the interim more and more Southerners have been desert- 
ing their traditional internationalist camp and joining mid- 
west Republicans in this as in other brands of conservatism. 
Partly this can be accounted for by the spreading influence 
of the textile industry. But it owes something to the delayed 
effect of an agricultural price support system which loosened 
almost to the point of disconnection the tangible link 
between the cotton farmer and his markets abroad. Further- 
more, at the psychological level the all-absorbing race issue 
undoubtedly has some influence. The constant emphasis 
of Northerners on the need to speed racial integration in 
order to make a good impression on foreigners has turned 
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many Southerners in upon themselves in a resentful mood 
of neo-isolationism. 

The opponents of lower tariffs had long been looking 
forward to this debate with eager anticipation, as their 
greatest opportunity to reverse the course of American 
policy. The celebrated right-wing wireless commentator, 
Mr Fulton Lewis, proclaimed gloatingly : 

It’s time for the showdown. ... The swaggering, arrogant 
ruthless high-handed little glassy-eyed Gattmen who 
bartered away the jobs of the American workers, while they 
sat in the plush of plushy surroundings for six months 
every summer in Geneva, Switzerland—they are Daniels 
come to judgment. 

With this sort of opposition in prospect it was not exactly 
a bold measure which the Administration put up to Con- 
gress. America’s trade partners will look in vain at the 
text of the Ways and Means Committee’s Bill to find relief 
from the uncertainty and harassments of current American 
law. In particular the “ escape clause ” procedures are not 
only still there but the changes made in them are all directed 
towards weighting the decisions on tariff changes a little 
more in favour of the complaining domestic industries. 
Some of the concessions originated in the Administration, 
others resulted from the tactics of Mr Wilbur Mills, the 
new Democratic chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who held meticulously elaborate hearings and 
turned no major grievance away without adding some 
mollifying language to the draft Bill, however far short it 
might fall of what had been sought. 


HESE concessions were. of course. directed at the 

waverers. There was no hope of converting the hard- 
core protectionists to a Bill which gives the President power 
to negotiate tariff concession for five years, so as to overlap 
the early stages of the European Common Market. More- 
over there was no gainsaying the fact that, although the 
procedures for giving the President advice and the remedies 
he might be advised to employ were to be tightened up, he 
would still have the right to over-ride the advice. Under 
the Simpson Bill, in effect an attempt to give the tariff- 
making and breaking powers back to Congress, the Tariff 
Commission, a purely technical body which is officially an 
arm of Congress, would have become almost all-powerful, 
with the President acting merely as its agent. But Mr 
Simpson’s attempt at infiltration was repulsed by the sur- 
prisingly large majority of 234 votes to 147 before the House 
came to the committee’s Bill. 

All these very satisfactory majorities were achieved in 
part because the southern revolt did not amount to as 
much as had been feared and because many Democratic 
votes elsewhere were switched, even some from states such 
as Massachusetts which have high unemployment. 
Dramatically, Representative Green, the Democratic boss 
from Philadelphia, carried three more votes with him 
when he crossed over to the side of reciprocal trade. 
Twenty more Democrats supported the Bill than had done 
so in 1955, but the most remarkable contrast was in the 
behaviour of the Republicans. Three years ago, the Presi- 
dent’s party voted to kill his bill by 119 votes to 66 ; this 
time they voted the opposite way, by 108 votes to 85. 

All this was because, for once, strong leadership was being 
tried out in Congress. The White House really worked 
hard at disciplining and cajoling the Republicans, the two 
leaders of the two parties operated hand in glove and, 
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perhaps most important of all, a bipartisan campaign outside 
Congress was skilfully co-ordinated with tactics inside. 
Organisations like the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Chamber of Commerce, which were called in to 
help, laboured in the grass roots to produce local pressures 
on Congressmen to counteract those brought by protec- 
tionist interests. The highest credit for the victory is due to 
Mr Wilbur Mills and to his assistant, Mr Hale Boggs. Their 
approach was faultless :. they held long, courteous hearings, 
granted concessions which did not alter the main lines of 
the Bill but enabled Congressmen to show they had achieved 
some recognition for their constituents’ special problems, 
gave ample opportunity to the opposition to advance its own 
Bill, which thereby became the target of ridicule and attack, 
and presented their own brief impressively and concisely. 
And, of course, when it came to the point there were many 
worried Congressmen with honest doubts about the legisla- 
tion who would not vote to embarrass the President at this 
critical moment in international affairs. 

It is too early for friendly foreign observers of the ways 
of Congress to relax. The Reciprocal Trade Bill still has to 
face the Senate Finance Committee, which includes many 
protection-minded conservatives, and the Senate itself. But 
so far this year Congress has once again disproved those 
who have despaired of it in the field of foreign affairs. - 


How to Lose Friends 


HE Senate has already demonstrated its responsibility 
by passing, by 51 votes to 17, a foreign aid Bill which 
authorises the spending of $3.1 billion in new money, $109 
million more than the House was prepared to authorise and 
only about $200 million less than the President asked. But 
unlike the foreign trade debate in the House, the Senate 
debate on foreign aid provided a sorry example of how the 
Administration, through a combination of spinelessness and 
ineptitude, can lose battles and offend its best friends. The 
only new issue of policy involved was provided by Senator 
Kennedy’s amendment to permit aid to Communist satellite 
countries when the President felt that it would increase their 
independence of Moscow or Peking. Only the Soviet Union, 
China, and North Korea would have remained wholly out- 
side the pale. The Battle Act, which was passed in 1951, 
has not made it impossible to help countries such as Poland 
and Jugoslavia, but the process is time-consuming and 
rigid : the President must declare that such aid is in 
American interests and that the country involved is not 
Soviet-controlled. Mr Dulles welcomed Senator Kennedy’s 
proposal to make it easier to widen the cracks in the Soviet 
empire and the State Department actually helped with some 
of the drafting. 

At the eleventh hour, however, Senator Knowland, the 
leader of the Republican minority, and Senator Bridges, 
both conservatives who are members of the Appropriations 
Committee, threatened that, if the amendment were passed, 
they would retaliate by cutting to shreds the appropriation 
for foreign aid, which is considered separately from the 
authorisation, The State Department beat a hasty retreat 
to an ill-prepared verbal position ; it would support the 
amendment in principle, but take no stand on whether it 
should be included in the foreign aid Bill. There is some 
question whether the President failed to grasp this fine- 
drawn distinction, or whether he simply failed to express 
it plainly. But Senator Knowland emerged from a meeting 











with Mr Eisenhower proclaiming that the President opposed 
the inclusion of the Kennedy amendment in the present 
Bill, and would like to see it dealt with separately. 

This was a death sentence for the Kennedy amendment, 
since the Senate has no plans for discussing the Battle Act 
during this session. Senator Knowland won his point by 
one vote, a clear proof that the Administration could have 
carried the day if it had not surrendered to panic. The 
Senate’s decision that most of the money cut from foreign 
aid should be subtracted from military assistance was an 
equally clear expression of Democratic disgust with the 
Administration’s weakness. The real disaster, however, is 
that forward-looking Senators of both parties will think 
three times—they already think twice—before they risk 
much for an Administration which succumbs so easily to 
threats from Republican conservatives. 





























































Which Figures Do You Use? 


ITH steel production up from 48 per cent of capacity 

\¢ in April to 62 per cent last week, higher than. it has 

been this year, with unemployment falling in May for the 
first time in months and émployment rising more than 
seasonally, with good reports on retail sales and building 
activity, last week provided a -whole flock. of. statistical 
swallows to make it look as if the winter of recession was 
over. But unfortunately hovering over them was the 
ominous shadow of the latest figures for spending by busi- 
ness On new plant and equipment, which suggest that the 
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POST-WAR RECESSIONS COM PARED 


INDICES— 100 equols first month or first quarter in every cose , seosonally adjusted except Consumer Prices 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERSONAL INCOME CONSUMER PRICES 

As percentage of labour force Index Index Average 1947-49=100 
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summer will not last long. The sharp decline in these 
capital outlays, which followed the over-expansion of indus- 
trial capacity during the 1955-57 boom, is a basic cause of 
the present economic difficulties. Now the official survey 
shows that these outlays were cut back more than had been 
realised during the first quarter of this year, and that busi- 
ness plans for such spending in the future have also been 
cut back more, and will continue to decline for longer, 
than had been forecast ; this year capital outlays are now 
expected to be over $6 billion less than last year, instead 
of $5 billion less as was estimated only a few weeks ago. 
Even this was depressing enough and there may well be 
further revisions downward before the year is out. The 
only comfort in this report is that the rate of decline seems 
to be slackening, so that the drop in business spending may 
soon be offset by the rise in government spending, now the 
only really expansionist factor in the economy. 


These discouraging new estimates do much to explain why 
the staff of Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, unlike 
the Administration’s official optimists, sees no prospect of 
any genuine recovery beginning until late this year, if then, 
or of anything approaching full employment returning before 
the middle of 1959—and maybe not before the end of 1960. 
In February the committee’s experts valued the gross 
national product this year at $429 billion, compared 
with the President’s January estimate of $445 billion ; 
now they think that even their figure is too high. They 
expect that about § million persons will be unemployed 
on an average all this year and that there may be as many as 
7 million out of work early next. The committee’s staff 
base their calculations about the course of the recession on 
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FOR THE BEST IN BANQUETING 


QUAGLINO’S will open London’s newest Ban- 
be 
provided the good food, good wine, and good 


queting Suite on October 1. Here will 
service which have made Quaglino’s famous. 
The accommodation available ranges from rooms 
suitable for small business luncheons up to the 
spacious ballroom holding 400 guests for a 


dinner and dance. 


Please write or telephone :- 
THE BANQUETING MANAGER, QUAGLINO’S, 
BURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 6767, 
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THE SHERATON HOTEL 
welcomes you to PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Sheraton, the newest hotel in one of the oldest cities in the 
United States, is your introduction to modern American living. Here, and 
in all 47 Sheraton Hotels, you will find luxuriously furnished bedrooms, 
distinctive restaurants, and an open-hearted welcome. Sheraton Hotels 
are first choice of international visitors for many reasons: Here are a fews 


¢ Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 


¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
¢ Sheraton’'s Family Plan: 


No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
lexcept in New York, Syracuse, Atlantic City and French Lick) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert de Leon, 


Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 


Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly the 
Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAipin 
Sheratoa-Russett 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Caritoa 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
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PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton Ritz-Cartton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimbalt 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 

Sheraton Hotef 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 

Sheraton Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Sheraton Binghamton 
(opening early 1959) 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 

Sheraten -Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibsoa 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenella 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton -Seelbach 
The Wattersoa 
DALLAS 

Sheraton Hotel 
(opens early 1959) 
AUSTIN 

Terrace Motor Hotel 


AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
Frerch Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY. S D. 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, towa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton -Warrror 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton Montrose 
PACIFIC 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntingtoa-Sheratoa 
PORTLAND. Oregon 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens summer 1959) 


CANADA 

MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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the patterns of the other two postwar recessions and thes: 
projections are confirmed by Dr Moore of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He finds that the sharper 
the economic decline, the longer it takes for complete 
recovery to develop. Everyone now agrees that the current 
recession is deeper than those of 1948-50 or 1953-55, 
although it is not—nor is it likely to become—as serious 
as those of 1929-30 or 1937-38. 


Atoms without Strauss 


LTHOUGH the President offered him another five-year 
A term as chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr Strauss, whose name inappropriately rhymes with 
applause, has decided that it would be a mistake to per- 
petuate his feud with the Democratic majority on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. This has already lowered 
morale among the senior staff of the commission—a number 
of whom are looking for other jobs—and almost certainly 
would have become more acrimonious next year when 
the committee’s chairman will probably be Mr Strauss’s 
severest critic, Senator Andersan of New Mexico. Had 
Mr Strauss accepted the reappointment, he would have 
faced a rough going-over by the Senate. To succeed him, 
the President has chosen Mr John McCone, a Californian 
businessman who, although he is a Republican, was Under 
Secretary of the Air Force in the Truman Administration. 
He is a close personal friend of Mr Eisenhower and his 
reputation of being able and easy to work with has made a 
favourable first impression on the Senators who will have 
to approve his nomination. 

The departure of Mr Strauss does not necessarily mean 
that the Democrats have won their battle for more rapid 
development of nuclear power through government con- 
struction of the plants; with commercially competitive 
power from the atom still ten years off in the United 
States, private electricity companies are naturally reluctant 
to assume the heavy cost; but so is the Bureau of the 
Budget. With a new man in Mr Strauss’s place, however, 
the dispute will be less bitter. No one questions that he 
was a dedicated and conscientious public servant whose 
foresight in pressing for the development of the hydrogen 
bomb and of detection systems for nuclear explosions 
deserves lasting praise. But he did offend many by his 
extreme concern with secrecy and security, his rigidity 
and his intolerance of disagreement. Mr McCone will be 
questioned closely to see if he is a “ Strauss man.” 

The fact that Mr Strauss, besides being chairman of the 
commission, was special adviser to the President on nuclear 
matters gave him the President’s ear and enabled him—or 
so the Democrats feel—to ride roughshod over other 
members of the commission and to frustrate the committee. 
Mr McCone’s succession to both these influential posts may 
provoke congressional criticism. However, since the 
appointment of: Dr Killian as the President’s scientific 
adviser, Mr Strauss’s influence at the White House has been 
declining. One factor in his decision to resign may have 
been the fact that two of the three experts who are to 
discuss systems of inspection with the Russians next month 
favour, while Mr Strauss opposes, suspension of nuclear 
tests. But to the irritation of some Democrats, Mr Strauss 
will still have a base in the White House as Special Assis- 
tant in charge of promoting the international atoms-for- 
peace programme. 
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Seasick 


HIPOWNERS are having a queasy time this summer. The 
S sharp fall in freight rates since the re-opening of the 
Suez canal, and the consequent laying-up of idle ships in 
port, have sent them sliding down into the trough of the 
recession ; and now the Supreme Court is rocking the boat. 
By a 6-to-3 vote, the Court decided last month that the 
“dual rate ” system of fixing charges is illegal, if it curtails 
competition. The practice has been adopted by about half 
the world’s shipping conferences, the groups of shipowners 
of various countries whose vessels ply between the same 
ports. It enabled shipowners belonging to these conferences 
to offer cut-price rates to shippers who undertook to use 
only the conference’s vessels for transporting their goods. 

Although the Federal Maritime Board gave its blessing to 
the system, the Court has now upheld the protests of the 
Isbrandtsen line, which operates between Japan and a num- 
ber of American ports and has for years been waging a 
lonely price war against the conference to which all its 
competitors belong. The more gregarious American ship- 
owners now declare that, because their costs are so high, 
the Court’s decision will make it impossible for them to 
compete with foreign lines. They are cheering on the 
Federal Maritime Board which has asked Congress for legis- 
lation explicitly permitting the “dual rate” system ; 
prophets in the House of Representatives think that 
Congress will comply. 

There is also some uncertainty about the future of the 
subsidies which fourteen shipping lines get from the govern- 
ment. Both Houses of Congress have now passed a Bill 
authorising the construction of two new passenger liners for 
the Atlantic and Pacific routes with the aid of abnormally 
large subsidies. Whether Congress will be as helpful about 
the humbler freighters is another matter. In return for the 
operating subsidies they receive, the fourteen lines under- 
take to replace their chips every twenty years (also with 
substantial financial aid from the government). But President 
Eisenhower said in his budget.message at the beginning 
of the year that the government was considering a reduction 
in subsidies, and suggested that the replacement period 
might be lengthened to 25 years or even longer. Pessimists 
suspect that the economisers in Congress may take this as 
a hint to trim the amount of aid the shipowners get in the 
future. For the present the House of Representatives has 
appropriated substantially more money for construction 
subsidies in the coming fiscal year than it granted a year 
ago. But if doubts should grow about the strategic value 
of the merchant fleet (which is the theoretical justification 
for the subsidies) in the event of a nuclear war, then they 
may be increasingly hard to come by. 


Still Suspect 


T is two and a quarter years since Dr Galindez, a lecturer 
I at Columbia University in New York and a bitter 
critic of General Trujillo’s iron dictatorship over the 
Dominican Republic, was last seen in a snowstorm outside 
a New York underground station and thereafter disappeared 
without trace. Nearly a year ago the Dominican govern- 
ment hired Mr Morris Ernst, a New York lawyer, and Mr 
William Munson, a former state judge, to investigate the 
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widely believed accusation that Dr Galindez was kidnapped, 
flown from the United States to Dominican soil, and there 
disposed of on General Trujillo’s orders. The two investi- 
gators have now declared that they find no evidence “ con- 
necting the Dominican Republic or any of its officials with 
the disappearance of Galindez.” Instead, they suggest that 
Dr Galindez may still be alive and that his vanishing may 
somehow be connected with his work as a collector of funds 
for an anti-Franco organisation of Basques in exile (though 
they say roundly that there is no reason to suspect Dr 
Galindez, himself an exile from Spain, of using these funds 
to enrich himself). 

The report deserves attention because Mr Ernst is a 
respected lawyer with a reputation for defending liberal 
causes. Nevertheless, it amounts to no more than a finding 
of “ not proven ” on the allegations against General Trujillo. 
For instance, the pilot of the plane which is thought to have 
taken Dr Galindez to the Dominican Republic—a young 
man called Murphy who later died in equally mysterious 
circumstances on Dominican territory—told friends that he 
had transported the missing man ; Mr Ernst suggests that 
he was an unstable young man who simply made the story 
up. One of Mr Ernst’s main points is that Murphy could 
not have flown from the airfield in Florida, where he is last 
known to have touched down, to Dominican territory and 
back in the time suggested by witnesses’ statements ; but 
the time of his return is not exactly established and the later 
estimate would have left him long enough for the trip. Mr 
Ernst also calls on some very dubious pieces of evidence, 
such as an “ affidavit ” from the Trujillo authorities that the 
Dominican airfield where Murphy is thought to have landed 
Dr Galindez was in fact closed at the time. 

The Ernst report is not likely to satisfy those who 
accepted the State Department’s judgment last year that 
“ sufficient evidence” suggested that Murphy may have 
been linked with Dr Galindez’s disappearance. 
likely to do much to sweeten the name of Trujillo in the 
United States. The dictator’s son, who has a well-publicised 
generalship in the Dominican air force and a less well-pub- 
licised wife and six children, has recently been spending 
much time and money on some of Hollywood’s female stars. 
General Trujillo’s regime stands high on the list of dictator- 
ships on which the United States, since Mr Nixon’s 
disastrous trip to Latin America, is learning to look with a 
colder eye. 


Atomics Unlimited 


—xEw people have cared to speculate on the state of the 
world by 1970 if governmental spending on nuclear 
weapons continues at the present rate, unchecked by dis- 
armament or any other international agreement. This useful 
though sombre projection has now been made by a special 
expert committee of the National Planning Association,* 
which estimates that, even if nobody helps anybody else, 
there will be eight atomic powers by 1970, and 1§ to 20 if 
a real effort is made, by military assistance, to enlarge the 
membership of the nuclear club. Assuming that there is no 
war by 1970, it is no longer an academic question to ask 
how many bombs—or nuclear warheads—there will be in 
the respective national stockpiles of missiles. The answer 


ee 1970 Without Arms Control”; Planning Pamphlet 104; 
NPA, Washington, D.C. ; 72 pages ; $1.25. 


Nor is it 
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seems to be that there will be more than enough to ensure 
not merely the mutual destruction of the belligerents but 
also the poisoning of a high proportion of the neutrals, 
should war break out. Even now, according to the 
pamphlet, an additional 5 to 10 per cent of the casualties 
which warring atomic powers would inflict on each other 
would be suffered by neutrals. 

It is therefore a matter of some interest to the neutrals to 
know how many bombs would be detonated. Ultimately, 
this will be a matter of the number of the enemies’ own 
launching sites, multiplied by the degree of inaccuracy of 
the attacking missiles and by a factor representing the possi- 
ble percentage of interception by anti-missile missiles. As 
“hard ” or underground missile sites would present difficult 
targets for attacking missiles, it is estimated that to destroy 
4,000 sites would require the firing of 50,000 to 60,000 
missiles. But interception would pose a still more difficult 
problem : to limit to 100 the number of superbombs which 
were effectively delivered out of every 1,000 launchings 
would require 9,000 interceptors ; to reduce 10,000 launch- 
ings to 100 deliveries would require the detonation of 99,000 
anti-missile missiles. 

This, from the calculations of these responsible for the 
pamphlet, might cause, through radiation alone, a world- 
wide casualty rate comparable to Europe’s in the last war. 
But it would, apparently, take ten million explosions to 
destroy half of mankind—with the inevitable concomitant 
“‘ damage ” to half the next generation born to the survivors. 
Possibly, a stockpile of this size may not have been amassed 
by 1970 (though the committee doubts if the military 
authorities would feel safe with less). The NPA, neverthe- 
less, seerns gloomy about the prospect of achieving disarma- 
ment or even control through such statistics as these, based 
on sober projections of programmes for developing and pro- 
ducing weapons. It holds out hope, however, that attempts 
to colonise the planets may divert some effort and ultimately 
some fissile material from the atomic stockpiles on earth. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower has responded warmly and 
promptly to the suggestion of the President of Brazil that 
inter-American relations should be reviewed to put them on 
a happier footing. Brazil was not one of the countries visited 
by Mr Nixon on his ill-fated tour, but as one of America’s 
oldest and most reliable allies—and a sufferer from the glut 
of coffee—it has undertaken to repair the damage. To the 
satisfaction of the Brazilians, the President’s reply to Dr 
Kubitschek was delivered by Mr Roy Rubottom, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Presum- 
ably Mr Rubottom had his bag packed ; he had expected to 
accompany the President’s brother, Dr Milton Eisenhower, 
on a Central American visit which has now been postponed. 


* x x 


The Dodgers, the professional baseball team which 
recently decided to leave New York and seek its fortune in 
Los Angeles, are settling in nicely. They have beaten the 
Milwaukee Braves five times running, attendances are soar- 
ing at games in their temporary stadium, and in a referen- 
dum voters in Los Angeles have approved the city’s agree- 
ment to make over 300 acres of land in Chavez Ravine as a 
site for the stadium which the Dodgers hope to move into 
by 1960. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Army’s Choice 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Gna DE GAULLE’s brief tour of Algeria has thrown 
a great deal of light on the balance of power in the 
new French situation. It has also shattered illusions that 
the Algerian conflict can be brought to a rapid conclusion. 
Before his visit, the general, though carried to power by 
the staunchest partisans of a policy of force, retained with 
many people the reputation of being the only man capable 
of bringing the war to an end by negotiation—promising 
Algeria a form of independence within a broader frame- 
work which would include Tunisia and Morocco. In other 
words, it was claimed that only a man of his stature could 
achieve what M. Mollet and his successors so patently 
failed to accomplish. 

The general was not expected to proclaim Algeria’s 
“right to independence ” on his tour, but the partisans of 
a liberal solution expected him not to say anything that 
might jeopardise such a solution ; and “liberal gaullists ” 
in Paris were encouraging this expectation. Even after his 
inaugural speech in Algiers, and in spite of his blessing for 
the settlers and soldiers in revolt, the advocates of a nego- 
tiated settlement clung to their hopes: there were some of 
the settlers’ formule which the general had not repeated. 
Yet at each stage in his journey the liberal argument wore 
thinner. When he got to Oran the general stated that 
Algeria must show “ that it is a French land today and for 
ever.” Finally, at Mostaganem he ended his last speech 
before he left for Paris with the cry: “ Long live French 
Algeria.” For the settlers, the army, the FLN and Presi- 
dent Bourguiba the doubts were over. The general, in their 
opinion, had chosen the path of integration, and rejected 
that of independence. 

The previous illusions sprang from an initial misunder- 
standing. General de Gaulle’s trip was described in Paris 
as a journey to reassert the authority of the state over a 
recalcitrant army and insubordinate settlers. The descrip- 
tion would have been accurate if anyone else had been 
attempting to reassert this authority: M. Pflimlin, say, or 
M. Mitterrand, whom many had considered the most likely 
candidate to lead a resolute republican government, willing 
to stand up to the men of Algiers. But for General de 
Gaulle it was misleading. He was the army’s choice ; its 
spokesmen had stated plainly that they would accept no one 
else. 

Admittedly, the French army (or rather its officer corps) 
was merely united in its refusal to obey the civilian authori- 
ties in Paris and in its determination to bring de Gaulle 
back. Within its ranks there was—and still is—a wing 
that wants to take things entirely in its own hands. The 
paratrooper officers, the colonels who after years of fighting 
against national revolutionary movements in Indo-China 
and Algeria have developed a thirst for direct political 
action, first set the pace. They found numerous allies in 
the committees of public safety, and together they urged 
that the first victory—the return of General de Gaulle— 
should be followed immediately by a wholesale purge of 


the politicians and the rapid establishment of a single-party, 
totalitarian regime. The risks of a considerable fascist 
movement in the home country are limited at this stage in 
the absence of unemployment and mass social unrest for 
it to feed on. Its only possible recruits on a considerable 
scale are the small men squeezed by the industrial revolu- 
tion who had flocked to M. Poujade’s banner. But changes 
in the economic situation might increase this threat. 

The general has refused to become the leader of the 
extremist faction, but he has come to a compromise with it, 
The committees of public safety have been ordered to 
submit themselves to the public authorities, which, incident- 
ally, are the military, since General Salan has been entrusted 
with civilian powers. But the committees were not dis- 
solved. They were merely told that the aim of their 
revolution was achieved—the general being now in power— 
and that they should concentrate on the rather nebulous 
task of “ integration of the souls.” 

Encouraged by this recognition, the Algerian committee 
has tried to force the general’s hand. On Tuesday it sent a 
message, sounding like an ultimatum, urging him to hold 
no elections in Algeria before the referendum ; to announce 
plainly his approval of integration; and to get rid of the 
party system in France. The committee has overreached 
itself and General Salan received a rebuff from General 
de Gaulle for his part in this threatening message. The 
general, though banking on the army, does not want its 
most extreme elements to run his show. 

When a provisional balance-sheet of the new Algerian 
policy is being drawn up, the deadweight of army investi- 
ture becomes apparent. Most of the recent moves point in 
the direction of integration. Algerian Moslems have been 
promised “equal rights and duties” (a term that still 
needs definition). They have been assured that they will 
vote on equal terms with Frenchmen in the referendum 
and in the elections for a legislature which are to follow. 
Since then it has been announced (though M. Malraux, as 
chief government spokesman, has already denied this) that 
municipal elections will be held in Algeria within a month 
and that the government will guarantee complete freedom 
of choice throughout the territory. It is difficult to see how 
either of these pledges can be kept. The elections may have 
to be delayed if only because, as the settlers claim, no 
machinery for them exists. More important, with the army 
committed to integration and the committees still in action, 
would the Arab nationalists favouring independence have a 
real chance of presenting their case? The FLN has 
answered not only by announcing a boycott but by launch- 
ing a new military offensive. President Bourguiba, who had 
pinned some hopes on General de Gaulle, has expressed his 
disappointment that another opportunity has been missed, 
The war goes on and the armed forces are apparently asking 
for another {100 million. 

Yet let us assume for a moment that the French would 
be willing to accept all the political sacrifices involved in 
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genuine integration—the settlers agreeing to Moslem pre- 
dominance in all the elected offices in Algeria ; and metro- 
politan Frenchmen agreeing to a proportionate Moslem 
representation in the Paris parliament, whatever its future 
functions may be. The fact remains that to stand a chance 
of success the policy of integration would involve even 
greater economic burdens than those already carried by 
France in Algeria. Equal family allowances and other social 
benefits are only the beginning. To provide the population 
with a livelihood would require agrarian reforms and rapid 
industrial development, creating threats to many vested 
interests in Algeria and at home. Further tremendous 
investments would be required to keep pace with the soaring 
Moslem birth-rate. The loans which M. Pinay proposes 
to raise cannot possibly pay for this ; it will be surprising 
if the American taxpayer will pay for it, either. 

The magnitude of this economic task leads French 
opinions to exactly opposite conclusions. The settlers think 
that the new plan will go the way of its stillborn pre- 
decessors. It is their hope that General de Gaulle has been 
as effectively stifled with laurels as M. Mollet was silenced 
with rotten tomatoes. Liberal gaullists, on the other hand, 
claim that, in spite of appearances and concessions, the 
general will opt for a form of independence and will reveal 
his plans in his forthcoming constitutional project. 

Could he carry the army with him ? A few weeks ago it 
would have seemed strange to apply to sophisticated France 
a question that is usually asked in a Latin American context. 
But the details of General Ely’s resignation, for instance (he 
has now returned to his post as chief of staff of the armed 
forces), show convincingly that military disobedience was 
not limited to the paratroopers or the troops in Algeria ; 
it was general and systematic. The soldiers having won 
their political battle, what alternative source of political 
strength is available to the new prime minister? The 
government was enlarged on Monday. Of its 21 members, 
14 are parliamentarians. With parliament in recess, how- 
ever, they are neither responsible to the assembly nor can 
they exert influence through the parliamentary support 
which they can muster for the government. They are the 
general’s counsellors, whose advice he may follow or not, 
as he thinks fit. The constitutional projects will show how 
the general intends to fill the parliamentary vacuum. In 
Paris, in the meantime, a ten-year-old saying of M. Malraux, 
the minister of information, has once again become 
fashionable: “In France there are the communists, our- 
selves (that is, the gaullists) and nothing.” Only, it is 
added, the gaullists have changed ; most of them are now 
in uniform. 


Mr Todd’s Defeat 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


ost Rhodesians are thankful that the Dominion party, 

which has thriven on the internal troubles of its 
opponents over the past five months, did not, as so many 
had feared, win a small majority in the Southern Rhodesian 
House and take over the government. Considering Sir 
Edgar Whitehead’s embarrassments he has done well (even 
though with the aid of the alternative vote) to win the 
election with a majority of four in a House of only thirty 
members. At the dissolution of the last parliament, the 
Dominion party held five seats with one anti-government 
Independent. The opposition has increased from six to 
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thirteen, but this represents a swing of only five per cent 
compared with the last Southern Rhodesian general election 
of 1954. The swing has taken place almost entirely in rural 
areas ; the government vote in the four main centres of 
Salisbury, Bulawayo, Umtali and Gwelo remains virtually 
unchanged at 57 per cent. 

The complete elimination of Mr Todd’s United Rhodesia 
party (whose second preferences turned the scale against 
the Dominion party) was not a great surprise to close 
observers who have felt all along that Mr Todd’s expecta- 
tion of winning six or seven seats was wildly optimistic. 
When Sir Edgar Whitehead was elected as leader instead 
of Mr Todd at a special congress of the Southern Rhodesian 
division of the United Federal party in February, Mr Todd 
received 129 votes against 193 for Sir Edgar. From this 
some observers deduced that the Todd group had at least 
two-thirds of the strength of the Whitehead group. In fact 
all it has proved is that the Todd group was more active 
and took more trouble to get its supporters elected as 
Congress delegates. 

Throughout the Federation the African reaction has been 
unfavourable. In Southern Rhodesia itself, Mr Todd stood 
higher than any other European political leader in the 
opinion of Africans and they are bitterly unhappy at his 
defeat. The Southern Rhodesian African Congress claims 
that, as a direct consequence of the election, it has had a 
large number of applications for membership from Africans 
who were formerly supporters of Mr Todd. There is little 
doubt that the immediate African reaction has been a swing 
towards nationalism and the Congress, but just how far this 
swing will go or how long it will last has yet to be seen. 
When the dust created by the Todd crash has settled, some 
African leaders will realise that the Congress road of racial 
politics can lead only to disaster, and they will no doubt once 
again seek a place in one of the established political parties. 
In Southern Rhodesia this can only mean the United 
Federal party. 

* 


In the northern territories the European reaction to the 
election has been largely favourable. Mr Todd’s party 
made the issue of Southern Rhodesia’s sovereignty within 
the Federation part of its election platform ; it has always 
emphasised that it is a Southern Rhodesian party and as 
such it does not have many friends in the northern terri- 
tories. The Dominion party is also regarded in the north 
as essentially a Southern Rhodesian group. It has no 
support whatever in Nyasaland and very little in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Sir Roy Welensky and the Federal government leaders are 
satisfied with the results; they have reason to be, since 
it should now be a good deal easier to win a reasonable 
majority in the forthcoming Federal elections in September 
or October. The Dominion party is weak in Northern 
Rhodesia primarily because Northern Rhodesians regard it 
as a collection of Southern Rhodesian politicians with little 
in common except their dislike of the Federal leaders, 
especially of Sir Roy Welensky and Lord Malvern. In 
Northern Rhodesia it has not hitherto been considered 
altogether “ respectable ” to belong to the Dominion party, 
but if the party had won last week’s election and become the 
government party in Southern Rhodesia, this situation 
would have changed overnight. The party’s strength north 
of the Zambesi would have increased considerably, which 
might well have allowed it seriously to challenge Sir Roy 
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Association, welcomes the world to Britain. In the company 
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Welensky for control of the Federal parliament. As things 
stand at present, in the coming Federal elections Sir Roy 
seems assured of a small majority in Southern Rhodesia, 
a substantial majority in Northern Rhodesia and all six of 
the seats for ordinarily elected members in Nyasaland. By 
the time the elections are due, the memory of the past five 
months of squabbling inside the United Federal party should 
have become less vivid ; and without Mr Todd’s group 
attacking on one flank while the Dominion party attacks on 
the other, the United Federal party might do better than 
it did last week. 

One question still unanswered is what is to become of 
Mr Todd. When asked his intentions immediately after 
the result was announced, he would say no more than that 
he intended to retire to his farm. But whatever his personal 
‘ inclinations, it seems unlikely that he will be able to take 
no further part in political life. The future of the United 
Rhodesia party will be decided at a special congress in two 
weeks’ time. A number of its supporters are known to 
favour keeping the party alive, but it is difficult to see how 
this will be possible, since even before last week’s crushing 
defeat, the party had stated that it was most unlikely to con- 
test the Federal elections. It must be even more unlikely 
now. In this case, the party is faced with the prospect of 
trying to keep alive for five years until the next Southern 
Rhodesian general election without any representation in 
parliament. It seems more likely that many of the party’s 
supporters, although not Mr Todd himself, will now return 
to the United Federal party, although a few may join the 
ultra-liberal Constitution party founded recently in 
Northern Rhodesia and now attempting to establish itself 
south of the Zambesi. 


New Zealand and Butter 
Dumping 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


N™ ZEALAND reactions to the Board of Trade’s decision 
on butter dumping are thoroughly mixed. Leaders of 
the dairy industry, with a strong seasoning of politicians, 
both government and opposition, have expressed disappoint- 
ment of various sombre shades. Outside those immediately 
affected, opinion has been less vocal and more apprehensive 
than reproachful. Most New Zealanders understand that 
their prosperity is closely bound up with that of their great 
primary industries. ‘They may come no closer to the farm 
than their Sunday afternoon motor trip but there is still a 
widely held conviction that when the “ cocky ” is in trouble, 
everyone else, sooner or later, will also be it. trouble. The 
non-farming New Zealander is, therefore, distinctly worried 
about the drop in the dairy farmers’ earnings just as he has 
been more than a little envious of the dairy farmers’ obvious 
prosperity. But he is not moved to any paroxysms of indig- 
nation and indeed, behind the privacy of his afternoon news- 
paper in the. bus, may be heard expressing the view that 
the fall in butter prices and its effects are strictly the dairy 
farmers’ problems—an attitude of mind which the farmers’ 
leaders have publicly deplored. 

It is doubtful whether the British Government’s difficul- 
ties in applying, or even discussing, countervailing duties 
against good customers and friends are understood here, 
al‘hough the British High Commissioner, Sir George 
Mallaby, and others have done their best to enlighten people, 
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and although a good deal of New Zealand newspaper com- 
ment has been sympathetic and understanding on this point, 
New Zealanders, however, tend to feel emotional about even 
such prosaic matters as trade with Britain and the Board 
of Trade’s decision has been construed by many of them as 
an indication that Britain, or undefined interests there, are 
more sympathetically disposed towards foreigners than to 
the welfare of its Commonwealth brethren. But many New 
Zealanders winced when the president of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour, Mr F. P. Walsh, in his message to 
the Trades Union Council inviting its support for the New 
Zealand application, referred to their country’s support for 
Britain during the war and even to food parcels sent to 
Britain. New Zealanders are not, as a whole, the sort of 
people who remind others of past favours when they are in a 
fix and in any case most of them realise that New Zealand 
wholeheartedly backed up Britain in two world wars because 
the British peoples were all in one boat together. 


* 


If facts and figures are produced a good many New 
Zealanders, and a good many New Zealand farmers, are also 
prepared to admit that in matters of trade the bulk selling 
agreements between this country and Britain during and 
after the last war operated fairly enough, and that New 
Zealand had the benefit of a lot of price rises authorised 
under those agreements. On the other hand, a good many 
people here also point to the worsening terms of trade 
vis-a-vis Britain and maintain that New Zealand could have 
abandoned the bulk selling agreements earlier than it did. 
Without doubt the New Zealand dairy farmers were whole- 
heartedly in favour of abandoning bulk purchase in 1954. 
At that time, New Zealand butter was bringing about 355s. 
a cwt in London. At present it is bringing about 206s. a 
cwt and second thoughts on the matter have been busily at 
work for some time. At this price New Zealand butter is 
selling in London at about 136s. a cwt below the guaranteed 
price paid to the producers here and the industry is only too 
well aware that this cannot continue for very much longer 
without completely wiping out its accumulated reserves. 
These amounted to over £27 million at the end of the 
1955-56 season, but had been run down to £14,700,000 at 
the beginning of this year. 

The industry. now faces the prospect of accepting a sub- 
stantially lower guaranteed price, or going to the government 
for a subsidy or some other type of support. The govern- 
ment has already been told quite bluntly by Mr Walsh, 
who is influential in its councils, that there is no justification 
whatever for asking the taxpayers as a whole to subsidise the 
incomes of the dairy farmers at their present level. Mr 
Walsh has made no secret of his belief that his trade 
unionists are not getting enough of the national cake and 
the dairy farmers too much. He talked recently of the 
danger that New Zealand’s standard of living would be 
reduced to two thirds of its present level unless the loss in 
dairy income could be made good by increased production. 
He was taken up on this point by one of New Zealand’s 
leading economists, Professor H. Belshaw, who said that 
this was an exaggeration and that the probable fall in New 
Zealand’s income, based on the present terms of trade, 
would be about 10 per cent. 

The government has so far stood aloof from the argument. 
It sent the deputy prime minister, Mr Skinner, to London 
to put the case for anti-dumping duties, not with any great 
optimism, but because it was convinced that it must back 
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The Benson Cat is a settled cat 


x IT’S A SATISFIED CAT. It has inspected and 
approved the 75,000 square feet of space 
that now house the whole of S. H. Benson Ltd. 
at 129 Kingsway. 

It has been giving special attention to the 
new experimental kitchen and staff restaurant. 
It has posed for pictures in the 17-foot high 


photographic studio. Now it is supervising the 
construction of the most modern cinema and 
closed-circuit television installation yet seen in 
any agency. 

Best of all, it has heard the news that the 
first mouse has been spotted. Bensons, and the 
cat, are obviously “in”. 


S. H. BENSON LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 129, Kingsway, W.C.2 ‘Telephone (as before) HOLborn 6922 
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It is so important in that particular phase of hospitality that 
your company should be able to meet very varied tastes. Over 
a century’s experience has given us a close knowledge that can 
be valuable to you. 


Two minutes from Aldgate Underground will bring you to 
our door. If you cannot come, we can send a knowledgeable 
expert to your own offices. 


Telephone : RO Yal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 
24/25, Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 
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soars is no longer 

a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, 
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up the farmers and that the case should be put. Now that 
the decision has been announced the prime minister, Mr 
Nash, has made it plain that the farmers must accept an 
overhaul of the basis of the guaranteed price and that, at 
the least, the legislation passed by the previous government 
(at the dairy industry’s instance), which prevents changes 
greater than 5 per cent up or- down in the annual level of 
the guaranteed price, must be revoked. 

A number of dairy industry spokesmen are contesting this 
hotly but their heat is not likely to make any impression on 
the facts. The final result will unquestionably be an over- 
haul of the guaranteed price structure, an intensified effort 
10 diversify New Zealand’s overseas marketing and ultimately 
a much closer attention to salesmanship and better pack- 
aging of dairy products. The immediate uncomfortable 
prospect is that New Zealand’s earnings from sales of dairy 
products this year will be down by about £26 million com- 
pared with last year. 


Spain and Morocco 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


. and Morocco form a geographical unit, not 
altogether European nor altogether African, limited to 
the north by the Pyrenees and to the south by the Atlas 
Mountains. The Muslim attempt to make the area a 
political unit as well was abandoned centuries before the 
final retreat of the Muslims south of the Straits. The 
corresponding Christian attempt, at the time of the Recon- 


quista, left Spain with several presidios, or garrison cities, 
in north Morocco ; for these it now feels a strong senti- 
mental attachment because of the many generations of 


Spaniards who have been born and died there. Modern 
colonialism also gave it a portion of the Moroccan Sahara, 
while the 1912 protectorate added the enclave of Ifni, 
occupied only in 1934. To the Moroccans these foreign 
intrusions are a provocation ; with the coming of indepen- 
dence they feel very strongly about Ifni, less strongly about 
the Sahara, and remotely about Ceuta and Melilla. 
Although the two countries have every interest in co- 
operating together, these old issues keep alive a feeling of 
resentment which periodically becomes acute. Relations 
oscillate, according as resentment or the sense of common 
interest prevails. At the end of the protectorate, common 
disapproval of the French conduct of Moroccan affairs led 
to an approximation of outlook which extended to Spanish 
relations with the rest of the Arab world. Spain’s delay 
in handing back the arid little territory of Tarfaya, which 
was part of the protectorate, and its reluctance to give up 
Ifni led to a rising in Ifni last November by local irregulars, 
no doubt with encouragement and support from Moroccan 
territory. A number of Spanish outposts were lost and a 
number of Spanish soldiers are still prisoners. The Caudillo 
characterised the attack as treacherous and ungrateful. 
The deterioration in Spanish-Moroccan relations had, 
however, begun earlier as a result of Spain’s reconciliation 
with the Nato powers and of the more European policy 
of the new Spanish foreign minister who, in a speech of 
welcome to Mr Bourguiba last year, mentioned that Spain 
could not forget that it was a daughter of Rome. There 
followed his meeting with the French foreign minister in 
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San Sebastian last summer, leading, it is said, to substantial 
French economic aid, and certainly to Franco-Spanish 
military co-operation in the Sahara. After the Ifni rising, 
the Moroccan government realised the folly of bringing a 
united Spanish-French front into existence, while Spain 
began to appreciate the dangers of involving itself in the 
French dilemma in North Africa. The pendulum began to 
swing back again. Tarfaya was rather ungraciously handed 
over, with Spain insisting that its troops must remain for 
the present, as in the former northern protectorate. But 
a week or two later it announced that they would be with- 
drawn, Clearly the Spanish government might have got 
much greater credit with the Moroccans by speedier and 
more generous action ; but the Caudillo is, to some extent, 
the prisoner of the patriotic sentiments of an. officer corps 
that has not forgiven him for his pro-Arab sentiments and 
for the abandonment of the protectorate. 


Spain’s greatest material interest in Morocco today is 
the safeguarding of the Spanish residents and interests in 
the northern zone. These have suffered considerably from 
integration into the larger zone and the inevitable frenchifi- 
cation which this entails. If officials from the north are 
to serve in the south, they must learn French, and the 
French language has therefore taken its place beside Spanish 
as a subject of instruction in the northern schools. 
Moroccan government officials, nine-tenths of whom are 
from the former French zone, tend to look at all things 
Spanish with predominantly French eyes ; though against 
this the asylum given to Moroccans in Spain during the 
struggle for independence has left many of them, including 
such influential figures as the prime minister, Mr Balafrej, 
and the president of the Istiqlal party, Allal al Fasi, with 
grateful memories of Spanish hospitality. 


The transference of the northern zone from the peseta 
to the franc area was the greatest, if inevitable, blow on the 
material side. Thanks to excellent Spanish-Moroccan co- 
operation the actual 
change-over was 
carried out with 
remarkable smooth- 
ness and efficiency. 
The exact date re- 
mained a secret till 
the moment came 
and the rate of ex- 
change, which was 
ten francs to one 
peseta and thus 
favourable to the 
Spanish currency, 
rendered the operation easier and has made it possi- 
ble for the northerners to continue to quote prices 
in pesetas, though the actual transaction is now made 
by paying ten times: the number of francs. Since 
local industry was integrated with the peseta area, 
exports, such as cement, had hitherto gone principally to 
Spanish markets in Ceuta or Melilla, Malaga, or the Canary 
Islands. Since there is now a system of import and export 
licences in both countries and foreign currency is required, 
this trade has come to a complete stop, while the internal 
market is now more cheaply supplied from the south. This 
has led to increased unemployment, made still worse by the 
application of labour legislation from the south which has 
involved more than doubling wages and so led to many 
dismissals and to short time working. There are said to 
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be now 7,000 Spanish unemployed, as well as the more 
numerous unemployed or underemployed Muslims. 
Spanish-Moroccan differences in the south tended to make 
things worse for the moment, since they did not dispose 
the Moroccans to be particularly obliging, though there 
was fortunately no disturbance of order in the northern 
area. The transference to the franc zone has also involved 
the cessation of substantial Spanish subsidies, leaving a 
deficit which has now to be filled from the Moroccan budget. 


In spite of these difficulties, the northern zone does not 
impress the casual visitor as unduly depressed. In Tetuan 
there are many signs that horizons have been widened and 
that life is coming in from new sources. Tourists are 
beginning to come to Shauen and Tetuan from Fez and 
Meknes, and even to Alhucemas from Oujda. French and 
English newspapers are now on sale as well as Spanish ones; 
and new air services have been started. In time merchants 
and industrialists will adapt themselves to the new orienta- 
tion of trade and should profit from the new opportunities. 
The technically successful change-over reflected credit on 
the finance minister, Mr Bouabid (now also deputy prime 
minister), who stated frankly that mistakes would no doubt 
be made, but that the government would learn by 
experience and remedy its mistakes. His promise has been 
kept ; and the readiness of the authorities to acknowledge 
and correct their errors in this case, as in others, is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the new Morocco. 


Israel Learns to Pay its Way 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


SRAEL appears to be less concerned about the American 
I recession than are many European countries. This 
seems strange in view of the amount of foreign currency 
that it gets from the United States. The bond drive, the 
United Jewish Appeal, the American grant-in-aid and 
various loans all help to fill the balance of payments deficit, 
which this year is estimated at $250-$300 million. Why, 
then, this apparent calm ? 


There are two answers: first, many people agree with 
the governor of the Bank of Israel that the recession will 
be short-lived and that Israel therefore will not suffer much. 
Second, the Israeli economy has a safety belt: in addition 
to German reparations, which have passed their peak pay- 
ments and will come to an end in 1962, there are the 
personal restitutions paid to people who suffered from Nazi 
persecution and who now live in Israel. These payments 
are expected to reach between $90 and $100 million in 
1958: a considerable sum in a foreign currency budget of 
roughly. $560. million. What is more, personal restitution 
payments are likely to continue for a number of years, either 
in the form of old age pensions or in the refund of 
confiscated property. 


There is a strange discrepancy between the minister of 
finance’s warning that the country will have to- choose 
between “exports and unemployment” and the outward 


appearance of prosperity. Tourists have been coming in 
for the tenth anniversary celebrations, not as many as were 
expected but still in considerable numbers. They fill hotels 
and speed up business all round. The shops are full ; the 
streets, cafés, and cinemas are crowded ; unemployment is 
kept down, if necessary by emergency jobs. 
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Under the surface, however, there is uneasiness and the 
warning of the minister of finance is believed justified. 
Present prosperity is still a result of generous outside help. 
Building, which served as a very important source of 
employment, is to be curtailed this year because the 
Treasury cannot afford to invest as much as before. Agri- 
cultural settlement, pushed vigorously for the last ten years, 
has reached a natural limit, as available water resources 
become scarce, and interest has now begun to focus on 
industrial development. 

Despite attempts to attract foreign investors by various 
privileges, the government’s development budget has become 
the main source of investment capital. Sometimes a new 
“ private ” enterprise is set up for which the development 
budget provides 80 per cent of the capital. This trend grows 
stronger as reparations goods, which are controlled by 
the government, account for an increasing share of invest- 
ments and as more people put their savings into government 
securities. Mr Lavon, the general secretary of Histadruth, 
the labour organisation, said recently that by now 60 per cent 
of the economy was controlled by public and semi-public 
bodies. The government and Histadruth have pushed 
development projects where private investors have hesitated. 
Until now the results of public management have not been 
encouraging. The potash works near the Dead Sea ran up 
a huge. deficit and is only now struggling back painfully to 
normal production. The new copper works in the south 
calculated on a fairly high copper price during a boom 
period, and must now begin to use up the best ore available 
in order to keep down the threatening deficit. Histadruth 
leaders are beginning to look into the profitability of the 
dozens of enterprises which have grown up under the giant 
umbrella of Solel Boneh, the contracting company which 
controls industrial plants through its “ Koor ” company. 


* 


There is something almost revolutionary about Histadruth 
leaders paying attention to profits. For years they have 
been castigating private employers for the way in which 
their. concern over profits has prevented them from 
venturing into pioneering fields. Moreover, in many 
cases the cart was put before the horse; the trade 
unions decided what standard of living was due to the 
worker and did not bother whether the enterprises were 
able to pay for it. Differences could always be made up 
in various ways, by subsidies for goods on the domestic 
market or differential dollar rates for exports. Now. that 
exports have to pay for an increasing part of Israel’s dollar 
needs—next year the target is to cover half of them—the 
problem of profitability looms even larger. At present 
Israeli exports are not cheap enough and the government 
comes to the help of exporters with a premium added to 
the official dollar rate, 

It will be interesting to see how Histadruth tries to solve 
these problems in its own enterprises. It has to speak 
with two voices ; the co-operative employer who must pay 
heed to the balance-sheet, and the trade union which is 
pledged ‘to keep up the standard of living of the worker. 
Experiments are being made to let workers’ representatives 
participate in the management of the plants so that they 
should see production issues from the management view- 
point. Optimists are tempted to believe that the Histadruth 
may take a leaf out of the capitalists’ book in order to 
make its enterprises pay. 
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Vintage unlimited 


Grapes for the winepress, grapes for the table. Grapes from 
the Céte d’Or and the San Joaquin Valley, from Barossa and 
Almeria and the Paarl River. Grapes blue black and ruby red, 
amber and green and purple. A sun-rich, pearl-bloomed 
harvest gathered gratefully from the vines—for few crops face 
heavier odds. Hail and late frost: drought and downpour and 
tempest: ten, twenty, thirty different pests of leaf and bud, 
flower and fruit and cane. And one at least, microscopic and 
unseen in the warm soil, which attacks the roots themselves. 


Nematodes, voracious eelworms of many species, swarming 
in untold billions, unseen in the earth. Nematodes, insatiable 
scourge of almost every important world crop, one-time 
problem pest—yet which, it is now believed, may soon be 
brought under control. For already, Nemagon, developed by 





NEMAGON, D-D, ALDRIN, ENDRIN AND DIELDRIN ARE 


. 
For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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Shell, is showing positive results. In California, vineyards are 
being successfully treated with this advanced soil fumigant 
against root-knot nematode (Meloidogyne incognita var. acrita) 
and root-lesion nematode (Pratylenchus vulnus Allen and 
Jensen) and tests in process in Australian vineyards promise 
success there also. In Jamaica,.trials with Nemagon are in pro- 
gress on sugarcane, and in the Far East on papaya and pepper. 
In Mexico, test crops include cotton and melon; in French 
West Africa, bananas. 


Strawberries, citrus, peaches, ted . . . the indications are that 
high-value cash crops of many kinds will be made secure from 
the danger of eelworm attack. Through Shell Nemagon 
to-day comes promise of a new world of productivity to-morrow 
— and a vintage year every year for many important crops. 


Nemagon is a Trade Mark 
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Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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A Uu st r a | i a n Australia’s economy moves irresistibly forward along the paths of industrial 
expansion; for some time the value of manufactures has exceeded that of 












primary products. The Bank of New South Wales which has been the leading 
] n d uU st yp y Oo n Australian Bank since 1817 has developed and expanded its services to meet 
the needs of all its many customers in primary production, commerce 
and industry. Any British industrialist or manufacturer wishing to take 
the move advantage of the opportunities in Australia today, would be well advised to 
write for our booklet ‘‘ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN AUSTRALIA” 


NEW SOUTH WALES . 


Main London Office: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 Manager: D. J. M. FRAZER in 
Migration Office: 14 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 bi 
(Incorporated in Australia with Limited Liability) Ci 
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House 


TOCK EXCHANGE reform is a continuous process 
S and the London Stock Exchange holds its place 
as one of the world’s two foremost free markets 
iN securities not because there has been no change 
but because change has been accepted as necessary. 
Compared with the years between the wars almost 
every relevant feature—the clientele, the kind of 
stocks favoured and the methods of handling the 
business—has changed. Those whose memories stretch 
back some way can count the good as well as the bad in 
the changes. Each year takes its toll of the number 
of members, clerks and firms ; each casts aside some 
small unwanted enterprises because available invest- 
ment business has become concentrated in the few 
hands of the pensions funds and the insurance com- 
panies. Almost every year brings down in particular 
the total of jobbing firms and gives public warning that 
the jobbing system, the London Stock Exchange’s 
speciality, has been put under severe strain by a tax 
system that practically inhibits the unlimited partner- 
ship from accumulating reserves. On the other hand, 
the lounge lizards, those half commission men of the 
West End, largely uncontrollable by the firms that used 
them, no longer urge the wealthy 
into stocks of which they know 
nothing. . anon 
No doubt next week’s election 
for the Stock Exchange Council 
does raise the issue. of reform 
much more sharply than for many 
years past. But the issue upon 
which members will vote is not 
whether there is to be reform, but 
what is to be its pace and shape. 
Big reforms h®7e been accepted, 
and deliberately sought, during 
the postwar years ; the disappear- 
ance of the ridiculous dyarchy 
between the Trustees and Mana- 


Number of 


400 
300 + 
200 


100 


THE SHRINKING 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Reform 


gers (landlords of the building) and the Committee 
(responsible for the conduct of business) is one ; the 
starting of a guarantee fund for the public is another ; 
the adoption of a policy of public relations, with a 
quarterly journal, a contract to a leading advertising 
agency, and a public gallery is one more. There have 
been two major reforms of the rules governing the grants 
of quotations. The present chairman, Sir John Braith- 
waite, has had a hand in nearly all of these reforms, 
and now, in his seventies, must be approaching the end 
of a memorable and progressive chairmanship. The 
fact that reform will in any event occur does not make 
matters easier for the six reformers who come forward 
next week among the nineteen candidates for twelve 
vacancies on the 36-member Council. But certainly 
it does not prove them wrong in their ideas. They may 
still be right to press for stronger and more frequent 
doses of reform. 

On no point is the clash between the progressives and 
the old guard sharper than on the question of rebuild- 
ing the Stock Exchange. All agree that the present 
building, despite its valuable three-cornered site 
bounded by Throgmorton Street, Bartholomew Lane 
and Threadneedle Street, is 
scarcely adequate for its job. It is 
overpopulated with bustling 
clerks, because it is of necessity 
undertelephoned ; and, because of 
the same lack of communication, 
London is at times “ scooped ” by 
provincial exchanges by up to 
three minutes on _ dividend 
announcements. Given up-to- 
date facilities other important 
reforms could follow. These 
could include the centralised 
clearing of stock by Stock Ex- 
change staff which the reformers 
have demanded, and which would 
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mean economies to the broker in the cost of each 
bargain. That in turn ought to pave the way to a 
reform which the ginger group, strangely, has not men- 
tioned—trecorded figures of market turnover. 

All agree that the “ House ” ought to be rebuilt. The 
Council seeks to do so about twenty years hence out of 
a fund to be gradually built up. The ginger group says 
“do it now,” either on the present site or elsewhere ; 
it leaves the voter to guess that a modern building on 
perhaps half the present site financed by the sale or 
letting of the rest is what is envisaged with the prospect 
of an improved rent roll from a many-storied building. 
The Council believes that is. impracticable, because of 
rights of ancient lights that would prevent the Stock 
Exchange building rising further towards the sky. But 
it seems worth a closer look. 


Two other main types of reform are suggested. The 
first is the streamlining of the Stock Exchange 
Council. Most members of the present Council spend 
most of each working week on the affairs of the 
Council ; and the burden of their preoccupation has to 
be carried by their partners. The reformers, recognis- 
ing all the dangers of bureaucracy, still feel it right to 
urge that the Council should be cut down to twelve or 
fifteen members, leaving day to day administration to 
a paid genera] manager with a strengthened team of 
departmental heads. They have not so far suggested, 
as many members seem to suppose they have, a paid 
(non-member) chairman as in New York. They think 
in terms of a member chairman who would still of 
necessity be largely a “front” man, eating public 


5 
lunches and making public speeches, but serving like 


The Candidates 


For 12 vacancies on the Council, 19 candidates, 
including 7 retiring members, have been nominated. Each 
member has 12 votes, but many maximise their voting 
power by voting for only one candidate of the 24 
Council members not retiring this year. The Government 
broker stts ex-officio and there are 17 other brokers and 
6 jobbers. 


Retiring Candidates seeking Re-election :— 


F. R. Althaus (Pember & Boyle) (B) 

W. G. Barron (Francis & Praed) (J) 

A. B. Floyd, (Ricardo, Isaacs & Bray) (J) 
G. H. Greenwell (W. Greenwell & Co.) (B) 
P. R. Hicks (Read, Hurst-Brown & Co.) (B) 
H. M. O. Knox (Oxley, Knox & Co.) (J) 


E. L. Richards (Lemon, Bristowe Bros.) (J) 


The Ginger Group :— 


L. V. Chater (Spencer Thornton & Co.) (B) 

J. H. Drew (Phillips & Drew), (B) 

H_ J. Enthoven (7. & A. Scrimgeour) (B) 

D. H. Le Roy-Lewis (Akroyd & Smithers) (J) 
A. D. McKechnie (Galloway & Pearson) (B) 

P. E. M. Shaw (Paul E. Shaw & Co.) (J) 


Other Newcomers :— 


J. W. Bertie (Capel-Cure, Linton, Clarke & Co.) (B) 
F. Bodem (George Henderson & Co.) (B) 
H. R. Hinton (Bruce & Hinton) (J) 
J. L. Sherriff (A. Sherriff & Co.) (B) 
H. H. West (Hichens, Harrison & Co.) (B) 
P. B. Winch (Arthur B. Winch & Co.) (B) 
(B) = Broker (J) = Jobber 
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the other members of the smaller Council only for, say, 
three years. The chairman would be supported, too, by 
a full time public relations officer, for the reformers 
argue that to pay a substantial fee to a firm of public 
relations experts and then to tell those experts what to 
do combines the worst of two systems. 

This group of proposals has many attractions, but 
the sponsors need perhaps to give more thought to 
what can, in fact, be delegated to permanent officials. 





The Ginger Group’s Programme 


1. Day to day business in the hands of a paid General 
Manager with heads of departments under him. 


2. Council to be reduced from 36 to 12-15 members 
concerned with major policy and retiring after a 
specified period. 


3. Rebuilding or reconstruction of the Stock Exchange 
on the existing site or elsewhere, bringing additional 
rent income. 


4. Increased agency fees. 

5. More efficient clearing of stock and notifying of prices. 
6. Examinations for election to membership. 
7 


. “Proper arrangements ” of the audit of accounts of 
member firms. 


8. Financial soundness of members to be established not 
only on entry but afterwards. 


. More steps to improve public relations. 


For example, when a firm breaks the rules—and a sur- 
prising number of the very best of them do make 
occasional slips—it is right that the offender should be 
called to order by his peers ; and when a new member 
is elected, the present process of examination by a group 
of members and a final welcoming interview with the 
chairman seems right. 

The final group of proposals—better control of the 
audit of firms, the right to test for solvency not only 
on first election to the House but at any time, together 
with the suggested examination before admission to 
membership, would command the support of very many 
beside the present reformers. These are all simple 
methods of raising the status of the profession. But 
they are essentially long range proposals and they will 
not be without difficulties in application: just what, for 
instance, are the qualifications making a good stock- 
broker that the examination ought to reveal ? 


T HE reformers are not a group of irresponsible young 
men plunging recklessly. Thought has been given 
to their programme for more than a year, and they 
claim that it is because of their intervention that the 
Council already has a policy sub-committee. Several of 
the biggest firms on the Stock Exchange wholly or 
partly share their views. Indeed the prob!em is to 
convince the voters that this is not a plot to take a rise 
out of the small fellows. That is one reason why the 
candidates are drawn from both large and small firms 
and from jobbers as well as brokers. But the doubts 
are hardly justified. The big firms with a good institu- 
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tional business and with a good new issue business will 
survive anyhow. It is the small firm with small clients 
that finds it hard to make both ends meet ; and the 
reformers believe that the economies of their pro- 
gramme would enable some small and medium sized 
firms to survive that might otherwise go under. The 
issues that would really divide the large firms from the 
small—for example, any suggestion that firms individu- 
ally might advertise or that branch offices might be 
allowed—have not been raised. 

A property owning democracy needs an efficient 
market in documents of Title. Radical reform, the 
ginger group says, is more likely to achieve that than 
crude attempts to put the clock back such as the 
proposed revival of option dealings. But what if 
despite all efforts business cannot be spread and if the 
number of Stock Exchange firms goes on contracting ? 
On the New York Stock Exchange as well as 
in London there is a tendency to lose business to outside 
bodies. Reform wi!l surely still be needed, if business 
does not expand, but the reformers have not thought 
out its shape. They see that, unless the present concen- 
tration into fewer hands can be arrested, the jobbing 
system will wither away (except presumably in gilt- 
edged, where the Government Broker is in effect a 
bigger jobber behind the jobbers). But they have not 
faced up to what will follow if much of the jobbing 
system does collapse. 

It is a fair criticism that at many points the proposals 
do not go to the heart of the matter. The reformers 
see the paramount need to provide finance for 
modernisation, but their methods for raising it are 
crude. The proposed increase in the three guinea 


haul of Stock Exchange commissions. 
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agency fee which merchant banks, solicitors, Stock 
Exchange clerks and a few others sharing commission 
pay, and the proposed annual charge for quotations 
have been looked at by the Council and found to be 
inadequate. Specifically, the reformers do not say 
whether or not they would, if need be, face up to a sharp 
rise in subscriptions. 

Nor do they face at all the need for a radical over- 
It costs the 
investor much more to take home 1,000 shares at 2s. 
than 100 shares at £1, but it costs his broker no more 
to buy them. The complex schedule of Stock Exchange 
commissions cries out for replacement by a simple com- 
mission based on money turnover, subject no doubt to 
a minimum, and subject also to a lower scale on 
Government stock and to a differential in favour of the 
big buyer (since it is no more laborious for the broker 
to buy £1 million of War Loan than to buy £100 of it). 
The only argument against a simplified commission 
scale is the convenience of the provincial broker who 
likes to be quoted a net price, but London is the real 
market and can fix its terms. The fact that the largest 
item in dealing costs is Government duty is no argu- 
ment at all against making the other items rational. 

The reformers in office, as they would admit, would 
surely find some of their proposals impracticable and 
some reforms that they have not mentioned might be 
pressing. If, as may happen, some of them do reach the 
Council Chamber, they will find their colleagues more 
evenly divided on their proposals than is generally 
known. If they should fail, the members will still owe 
them a debt of gratitude for bringing reform into the 
limelight. The need for it is evident and great. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKETS 


Bank Rate Hopes Deferred 


NLY by the skin of its teeth was the City of Birming- 

ham’s cash and conversion offer of £5 million 5; per 
cent stock 1974-76 at £99 a success. It was fully subscribed 
and the underwriters were relieved but cash applicants 
received full allotment. Dealings in the new stock started 
on Thursday at around the issue price. The City of Bir- 
mingham thus has the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
borrowed on the most advantageous terms possible. 

The wicket thus remains sound for the next batsmen 
in the new issue match and the scoring should be good, for 
investors are under the impression that this is one of those 
periods when a reduction in Bank rate has again become 
an interesting possibility. Both the gilt edged and industrial 
sides of the market have been rising on Bank rate hopes. The 
Financial Times index of Government securities has risen 
over the week ended on Wednesday only from 83.47 to 


83.52 and there has been a steady absorption of stock by 
some big buyers. But more than the whole of the advance 
occurred on Wednesday just in front of the Bank rate 
decision when smaller buyers came in and the index jumped 
0.29 in one day. Prices did not fall back when the buyers’ 
hopes were dashed. For the same reason there was some 
fairly heavy buying of Treasury bills on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, three months’ bills being bid down from 423 
per cent to 4\* per cent. On the Industrial side The 
Economist indicator rose by 3.8 to its highest point of 
this year—188.0. The inspiration behind the buying move- 
ment was the same—the feeling that the time for some 
further relaxation of the credit squeeze must be near. 
Those Bank rate hopes have for a week at least been 
deferred. But buying may recur so long as operators judge 
that the climate is favourable for relaxation—that is until 
either their hopes are realised, or the autumn pull against 
sterling has made a reduction in interest rates unlikely. But 
experience shows that operators are seldom right in guessing 
the timing with which the Bank of England will play its 
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hand. This is partly because the Bank frequently does aim 
at tactical surprise, and partly because the weight of the 
other forces that the Bank has to consider, for example the 
movement of short term money, cannot be assessed by the 
outside public. On purely tactical grounds there is an 
argument in favour of further delay: funding by sales from 
the Government broker’s supply are normally bigger in 
anticipation of a Bank rate move than when hopes have been 
realised. But tactical considerations are seldom decisive. 


AEI Plays Safe 


ITH old Consols yielding a few pennies under § per 
\¢ cent, a first class industrial debenture with a running 
. yield of £6 1s. tod. looks sure of a royal reception. That 
is the running yield (and a redemption yield of £6 2s. 4d. to 
the latest date) offered in the public issue by Associated 
Electrical Industries of £25 million of 6 per cent debenture 
stock (1978-83) at 983. The institutions which always 
seem to have room for good industrial debentures in their 
portfolios cannot fail to find the terms attractive. Though 
profits have fallen slightly in the first months of this year, 
the AEI group has plenty of orders on hand and the cover 
on the debenture interest is of the order of seven times. 
Part of the proceeds of the issue will be used to repay 
before September 30th the £4 million of 3} per cent notes 
due for final redemption in March, 1959. Holders of 
£3,450,000 of these notes have agreed to surrender them 
for repayment at par and to apply for a like amount of the 
- »new debenture. The remaining £21,550,000 of the issue 
has been underwritten by Morgan Grenfell at a commission 
of 2 per cent (including 13 per cent sub-underwriting). 
The new money accruing to AEI from the issue amounts to 
about £20.4 million and it will be used to extinguish £9 
million of bank overdrafts; the issue proceeds, AEI’s 
retained profits and loan and banking facilities available to 
the AEI-John Thompson Nuclear Energy Company should 
be enough to cover the group’s three years’ capital pro- 
gramme, estimated to cost £22 million. Preferential treat- 
ment will be given to shareholders in AEI who apply on 
special forms for the debenture and though £20 per cent 
is payable on application the stags are likely to come in. 
If so, that will be a good augury for the pending cash-cum- 
conversion debenture offer by Associated Biscuit Manu- 
facturers. 


STERLING 


Hints of Autumn Pressure 


F've hints of the customary autumn pressure against 


sterling have come rather earlier than usual to the 
foreign exchange market through substantial buying of 
dollars by the tobacco companies. This buying in antici- 
pation of the American auctions which have not yet begun 
suggests that some of the leads and lags in payments are 
still pulling against sterling, but that is not surprising while 
the rate of exchange remains near the upper range of 
sterling’s permitted: fluctuation. In the official market 
against dollars sterling has weakened since the beginning 
of this month from $2.81} to $2.813, though it showed 
some signs of recovering at mid-week. The oil companies 
have also been buyers of dollars from London. But, fortu- 
nately, there has also been a fairly persistent commercial 
demand for sterling from New York, so that commercial 
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supply and demand have remained nearly in balance with- 
out any intervention by the authorities. 

The most marked weakness of sterling has been in the 
transferable market where the rate has slipped away to 
$2.7890. The main factor in this market has been the arbi- 
trage transactions that normally occur when dollars are firm 
in Germany. The dollar rate in Frankfurt has risen from 
DM4.183 to DM4.193 and German dealers have found that 
their cheapest route into dollars was by selling marks against 
sterling and then selling their sterling in the transferable 
market against dollars. French francs, helped by the seasonal 
tourist demand, have made an appreciable recovery this 
week, the rate against sterling improving at one time to Frs. 
1177s. There has also been some covering of “ bear” 
accounts in francs following the more reassuring political 
developments and in anticipation of the well advertised 
launching of a new gold loan in the French market. 


STEEL 


An Inventory Recession ? 


IGURES of steel deliveries for April gave the first indica- 
F tion that consumers were beginning to run down their 
stocks ; the figures for May clinch it. Production dropped 
by nearly 29,000 tons a week, or 7 per cent, from the April 
level, which had itself been 6 per cent down on March; it 
was nearly 15 per cent below the level of May 1957. It 
seems doubtful whether actual consumption of steel has 
dropped as much as this, though it has come down since the 
autumn peak. What has happened is that consumers have 
decided that stocks equal to four months’ consumption are 
more than they need afford today. 

Consumers of steel are spread widely round the economy, 
and steel is not the only thing they have in stock: but 
whether liquidation of stocks is beginning to occur generally 
in the economy is not clear yet. In the first quarter of the 
year manufacturers’ stocks did not show the rise that they 
usually have done over the last few years (though steel 
stocks, it may be noted, were still rising slightly, mainly 
because customers were getting delivery much faster than 
they expected). Stocks held outside manufacturing fell ; 
but not as much as in the first quarter of 1957. But there 
is obviously room for the same thing to happen to stocks 
of other things as to stocks of steel. Stocks have not 
ceased rising in volume since 1953; and as production 
levelled off after 1955, they have steadily continued to 
increase, relative to production, during a period when the 
credit squeeze must have been making them more expensive 
to carry. 

The recession in steel demand—still manifested by a low 
rate of re-ordering, and very rapid deliveries for a wide 
variety of products—has caused short-time working in 
several steelworks, and quite large dismissals in others, 
such as Dorman Long. Building demand has dropped off 
sharply, particularly affecting Dorman Long, which has 
encountered rather unfortunate circumstances to bring in 
its new universal beam mill, and Stewarts and Lloyds, for 
which building tube is usually a good slice of bread and 
butter demand. But it is not easy to find any section of 
the industry where demand, from home or abroad, is really 
still strong except for sheet and strip. Continued high 
activity in motors is putting a good deal of pressure upon 
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OR years past, every time that the 

Government was asked when it 

would abolish rationing of domestic 
coal, it answered that there might not 
turn out to be enough large coal to meet 
free demand fully. This week, nearly 
nineteen years after rationing went on 
at the outbreak of war, the Minister of 
Power has taken the plunge: from about 
the middle of July, the “ 34 cwt in the 
South and 50 cwt in the North ”—and 
retail price control as well—will be a 
thing of the past. In doing so, the 
Minister seemed confident that the 
Nationa] Coal Board will be able to 
supply all the large coal consumers 
demand, without importing any. But he 
was not prepared to express any opinion 
about what would happen to prices. 


Last year, nearly all the coal that 
domestic households used was large coal 
—about 28 million tons out of the 
49 million tons that the Coal Board 
supplied. This spring, the Coal Board 
“opened its concertina” of industrial 
prices, making large coal dearer and 
small coal cheaper to try to shift indus- 
trialists using large coal to smaller sizes. 


Moreover, it hopes, for the 1958-59 
coal winter, to get 2 million tons more 
large coal from its output. Shifts in 
the marketing pattern may give it 
another million tons. That extra 3 
million tons has first to make up the 
21 million tons imported in 1957-58; 
and there will not be much more than 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE COAL DEFICIT 


In six out of the eleven years that the 
National Coal Board has been running 
Britain’s mines, it has shown annual deficits, 
and these exceeded its profits in the 


Free Market in Coal 


five good years by an accumulated deficiency 
of £29-1 million. 

In evidence to the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries last year, it was 
shown that since November 1950, losses on 
buying imported coal at foreign prices and 
selling it at British, which the Government 
has obliged the Coal Board to carry, 
totalled over £70 million up to the end of 
1957. In addition, under the ‘* gentleman’s 
agreement °’, the Government has refused 
one application by the board, and granted 
four for less than the board requested ; 
five price increases were granted from later 
dates than was suggested. 

In 1947, the delayed and reduced price 
increase accounted for about £7-8 million 
of the board’s £23-3 million deficit. In 
1951 the increase granted was again slightly 
later and substantially smaller : once more 
this may have lost the board £7 million, and 
the board showed a deficit of £1-8 million. 
In 1955 the Government delayed an appli- 
cation for an I! per cent increase in prices 
for 3} months, but when it did allow the 
increase made it 18 per cent: the board 
nevertheless showed a deficit of £19°6 
million (it bore a loss of £27-6 million on 
coal imports). Last year the Government 
again granted the price increase from July 
for Is. 4d. a ton less than the board 
requested : this would account for more 
than the £5-3 million deficit the Board 
showed. 
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half a million tons’ of large coal] in the 
industry’s unsold stocks. But so far this 
year, the country has used nearly a 
mijlion tons less large coal. 

If the end of rationing should never- 
theless boost demand for house coals, 
prices may well rise: indeed, they seem 
on balance rather likely to go up any- 
way. The Ministry, since April, has had 
a report from a committee headed by 
Sir Thomas Robson recommending that 
distributive margins in the controlled 
price should be raised by 6d. a ton in the 
North and Is. 6d. a ton in the South of 
England. The Ministry preferred to act 
on the committee’s general conclusion 
that more competition would be desirable 
in this market—and to let coal merchants 
find out whether a free market would 
afford them prices enough to provide 
the return on capital that the committee 
thought they ought to be getting but 
weren’t. 

On present indications, the Coal Board 
will not wish to increase its prices this 
summer: most of the trade associations 
in coal distribution, blinking somewhat 
under the light of freedom, this week 
said that next month increases in their 
margins would be “ inevitable.” It may 
be that the merchants will open the price 
concertina more. Their freedom will 
blunt one of the arguments that succes- 
sive governments have used to deny the 
Coal Board the commercial freedom it is 
guaranteed by statute: its pithead prices 
will no longer settle precisely what 
changes in coal prices may do to the 
cost of living. 






FROM MINE TO GRATE: 


How the Coal Moves 


Roughly 200 million tons of coal are 
despatched from Britain’s mines and open- 
cast sites each year on the way to more than 
17 million customers. Some of this coal is 
made into coke, briquettes, and ovoids : 
in 1957 about 29 million tons of these had 
to be distributed too. 

Solid fuel is bulky, and it has often to be 
moved a considerable distance; distri- 
bution is a costly process. Out of the 
national average price of house coal at the 
beginning of 1958, £7 13s. 2d. a ton 
£2 6s. lid. or 37 per cent was accounted 
for by transport and distribution charges ; 
in London distribution charges made up 
47 per cent of the price, and in areas as 
remote from the coalfields as Barnstaple, 
for £4 15s. 8d. out of the retail price of 
£9 Os. lid. a ton, or 53 per cent. 

Domestic consumers, under rationing, 
bought only 3! million tons of coal last 
year, no more than two-thirds of what they 
had bought in 1938; they supplemented 
this with the equivalent of another 30 
million tons in gas, electricity, coke and 
other fuels made out of coal, and about a 
million tons of petroleum products. 

Three-quarters of the house coal domestic 
consumers buy is in Groups 3, 4 and 5, 
which last group is the ‘‘ datum "’ for NCB 
prices ; Group | coal now costs about £3 
a ton more than this, and one can get 
Group 7 coal for about 25s. a ton cheaper. 
They buy it from 16,778 retail coal dealers, 
delivering from 5,800 depots. Behind these, 
in the wholesale coal trade, are the NCB, 
the Gas Boards, the CWS, and 600-800 
significant private traders, with about 150 
traders in the seaborne coal trade. 

Physically, most of the coal comes by 
rail ; about 14,800,000 wagons arrive at 
the mines each year, or 60,000 each working 
day, taking away about 12 tons each. Three- 
quarters of the coal is hauled more than 
30 miles ; a third more than 100 miles. 
The Transport Commission handled about 
168 million tons of solid fuel in 1957 
(including coke, other manufactured fuels, 
and some coal for coastwise shipment and 
export). A growing proportion—33 million 
tons in 1957—goes by road: 56 per cent 
of this is coal moved less than 30 miles. In 
1957 28 million tons was moved by coastwise 
shipping; only about 3 million tons by canal. 


— Or Not Quite Free? 


OR Government control of the Coal 

Board’s prices, which rests on no 
statutory sanction, is to continue. This 
control is based upon the “ gentleman’s 
agreement ” which the board took over 
from the private coalowners on nationali- 
sation and accepted again at the end of 
1953. It obliges the board to consult 
the Minister about any change in the 
price of coal that it proposes, and to 
“pay regard to” (in practice, to accept) 
his judgment of “where the national 
interest should be deemed to lie in 
relation to such proposals.” 


This informal but extremely onerous 
form of price control was investigated 
in some detail by the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries this year. The 
committee recommended that it should 
be replaced by a statutory arrangement 
under which the board should consult 
the Minister as to the public interest 
but having done so, determine its own 
prices. The Minister should be able to 
over-rule the board by direction ; but 































































































































































































































































































































































his directions should be laid before 
Parliament and published. 


In the Commons this week, Mr Maud- 
ling replied blandly to a questioner that 
“The recommendations of that Select 
Committee were carefully studied ”: 
the use of the past tense may indicate 
that the Government has decided not to 
accept them. Ata meeting of the Select 
Committee in January the Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Power Sir 
John Maud (no whit less blandly, one 
imagines), observed, inter alia, “ Clearly 
no Minister can under a ‘ Gentleman’s 
Agreement’ compel the Board to dis- 
obey what Parliament has told it to do. 
There is a clear statutory obligation on 
the board to acquire such revenues as 
will be sufficient to balance its accounts 
taking one year with another.” Nobody 
had the indelicacy to put to him the 
point that in certain single years, at least, 
the “gentleman’s agreement” has in 
effect done just that—prevented the 
Board from breaking even. 
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Continued from page 1014 


certain of the strip mills that had in any case planned to cut 
production somewhat, for reconstruction purposes, this year, 
The motor companies, indeed, are still importing a substan- 
tial tonnage of sheet. 


SMALL SAVINGS 


The Rate for the Job 


HE Treasury last week-end cut the rate on new tax 
T reserve certificates from 3} to 3 per cent ; interest on 
certificates bought before June 7 remains. unchanged. Tax 
reserve certificates were introduced in 1941 as a savings 
security for persons and companies wishing to provide for 
future tax liabilities ; principal and interest are accepted in 
payment of tax, and since the interest (paid for a maximum 
of two years) is itself tax free the certificates are very attrac- 
tive to surtax payers. Despite the evident possibility in 
recent weeks of a cut in the rate, there has been no rush to 
buy as there was between March 20th when Bank rate was 
cut from 7 per cent to 6 per cent and March 29th when 
tax reserve certificate interest was cut from 3} to 3} per 
cent ; net sales of the certificates since the beginning of the 
financial year have reached £53 million, almost exactly the 
same as those a year before. 

The cut in the rate marks an adjustment to the fall in 
other short-term interest rates. It stands in contrast with 
the increase since the beginning of last month in the coupon 
on defence bonds from 4} to 5 per cent, and with the 
increase in the limit of holdings of the high-yielding savings 
certificate. In this contrast may be seen another manifes- 
tation of the new emphasis in monetary policy, to keep long- 
term rates high even though short term rates are cut. 

The new defence bonds have been selling modestly well ; 
in the first four weeks of issue, gross sales reached £18 
million, and making allowance for encashments (excluding 
repayments on maturity) net receipts were {£10} million. 
In the same four weeks, sales of savings certificates jumped 
to £34 million, and the net intake to £16 million. Never- 
theless, net receipts from all forms of “ National ” savings 
in the financial year to date are still, at £24 million, a little 
smaller than at the corresponding stage of 1957-58. The 
improvement in savings certificates, defence bonds and 
premium bonds has been a little more than offset by a 
deterioration in saving through the Post Office and Trustee 
savings banks. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Copper on the Turn? 


HE improvement in copper prices gathered speed this 
week when the one year stockpile programme was 
announced in Washington on Wednesday. Both cash and 
forward metal rose strongly in London, and at £202 the spot 
price touched at its highest since last September. The price 
later fell back to just below £200 a ton. The stockpile 
programme permits the purchase of up to 150,000 tons of 
domestically mined copper at market prices not exceeding 
27; cents a lb. Mr Fred Seaton, the Secretary of the 
Interior, will put this plan to the Senate Minerals Sub- 
Committee later this month. Under his earlier price support 
proposals US producers would have been paid the difference 
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between the market price of copper and 27} cents on an out- 
put of one million tons a year for five years. In announcing 
his latest scheme, Mr Seaton said his decision was made after 
assurances were received from industry and from members 
of Congress that a one year purchase programme would 
effectively stabilise the US domestic copper industry. The 
cost is put at $82 million, the 150,000 tons representing 
about 12 per cent of last year’s US domestic copper output. 
The maximum of 273 cents*compares with a market 
price of 25 cents just before the announcement. Even 
before it was made copper prices were hardening on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In America the customs smelters’ 
price was raised to 25 cents to bring it into line with the 
domestic producers’ level. Lower consumption of copper 
has reduced the supplies of scrap, the main material used 
by the customs smelters, while demand for customs smelter 
metal was stimulated so long as the discount on the pro- 
ducers’ prices existed. How much of the recent American 
buying has been genuine and how much purely speculative 
is difficult to assess, but evidence of sustained recovery in 
consumer demand is hard to find and this stockpile scheme 
appears to be a substitute for it. In London the market 
had an additional boost from the dock strike with its implied 
threat to supplies. This has also prompted the Board of 
Trade to announce its willingness to sell up to 2,000 tons 
of British stockpile copper to consumers who can show 
that production would otherwise suffer. While some copper 
has been diverted to the Continent, most consumers here 
still have fair stocks. And there are 5,000 tons in a 
Liverpool warehouse, unaffected by the dock stoppage. 


Can Lead Be Far Behind? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER and his Administration hay « 
dragged their heels on the proposal by the Tariff Com- 
mission that United States lead-zinc producers should be 
granted a higher tariff. A month ago Mr Fred Seaton put 
forward a price support scheme (which in effect would 
subsidise US domestic production) which embraced lead 
and zinc as well as copper. The new stockpile proposals 
for copper suggest that he may have had second thoughts 
on the merits of this scheme. Can he possibly suggest a 
stockpile scheme for lead and zinc, similar to his proposals 
for copper? That might be an effective alternative either 
to price support or to a tariff. 

Such a scheme would help to underpin the price of lead, 
and that vague possibility has sent the spot price of lead 
up to £723 and of zinc to £64% a ton. But until industrial 
production revives, it is difficult to see how lead will be 
really rescued from the doldrums. There is still an abund- 
ance of supplies. In the United States the slump in the motor 
industry has led to a sharp cut-back in the production 
of batteries and in this country the battery industry is 
now entering the slack season. The building trades are 
less active and are habitually using less of the metal. 
Stabilisation Mr Seaton may help to secure, but not a cure. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Opening Gatwick 


HE re-built airport that the Queen opened at Gatwick 
z on Monday bears much the same relation to London 
Airport as Charing Cross station does to Victoria or Water- 
loo. It will filter off some of the airline equivalent of rush- 
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Power to 
cleanse 
our cities 


It is paradoxical that, in the creation 
of our industrial wealth, we have 
choked ourselves with smog. One 
reason why we need new 
sources of power is to lessen the 
grime of our cities. 

Nuclear energy promises 
such power. At Berkeley, the nuclear 
power station being built by the 
AE]I-John Thompson Company 
is making rapid progress. 
When complete, it will generate 
electric power in plenty for 
home and factory. And it 
will not pollute the air or 
blacken the landscape. 

The skill of such mighty 
firms as BTH, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson 
is making possible a more 
wholesome Britain. Now 
the experience of this 
great consortium is at 
the service of 
the world. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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Get down to the brass tacks of 


COMPUTERS 


Ordering a computer is relatively easy. Choosing the right one, understanding 
its use, harnessing it to specific problems, is quite another matter. It is a long process. 
It needs much probing into the fundamental organisation of your business. Only 
people who are both computer men and business experts can help you. These are 
at your service at the Hollerith Computer Centre. 


At 36 Hertford Street the Hollerith Computer Centre provides a 
convenient forum, round a working computer, for the exchange of ideas and results. 
There are several ways of making use of the Centre. Here are two examples: 





Higher Management Courses— which provide a concise appreciation of 
computers in business, with maximum emphasis on case studies of computer usage. 
These courses last 4 days. 


Study Teams from individual organisations come to discuss their own specific 


problems with our computer experts — production control, for example. These 
courses last from I to 5 days. 


If you want to see how a computer could solve your particular problem, come 
and make use of us, come and pick our brains. 


— at the 
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COMPUTER CENTRE 





36 HERTFORD STREET, W.1 GRO 1765 





The British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd. Head Office: 17 Park Lane, W.1 
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hour suburban traffic—holiday flights across the Channel— 
and on occasions, mainly in winter when fog closes London 
Airport, its single runway will be pressed into the service 
of London-bound long-range aircraft. The seasonal pattern 
of air transport makes it possible to dovetail these two func- 
tions fairly satisfactorily. When Gatwick is busiest with 
summer holiday traffic it is unlikely to be needed as a diver- 
sionary airport, and in winter the number of regular services 
operated from it are likely, at the start, to be relatively few. 
In the words of the 1953 White Paper that announced the 
development of Gatwick, “its principal purpose will be to 
receive aircraft diverted from London Airport . . . and this 
purpose could not be achieved if too many regular services 
were based at Gatwick.” 

This explains the strikingly high standard of technical 
equipment that has been installed at the airport, contrasting 
oddly with the modest passenger amenities. The one 7,000 
foot runway is able to land any airliner now in service or on 
order, the big jets included, though not all could take off 
from it with a full load. Lying directly in the path of the two 
main air lanes across the country, the traffic control system 
at Gatwick must be as precise and strict as that of any big 
railway junction and pilots in the area will, for the first time, 
be obliged to obey the instructions of the traffic controllers 
whether the weather is clear or cloudy. But the passengers 
will find themselves subject to less monitoring than they 
receive at any other British airport. They will have to find 
their own way to the airport, either by the newly diverted 
London-Brighton road or by fast train from Victoria ; they 
will have to find their own way to the aircraft parked at 
ticketed gates, as air passengers inside the United States 
have been doing for years. 

Gatwick remains, however, a controversial project. The 
best that could be said for its winter weather at the public 
inquiry held before it was built, was that fog did not usually 
occur at London and at Gatwick on the same day at the 
same time. It is built on heavily waterlogged ground that 
drove away the original users before the war and it has still 
to be seen how satisfactorily the new runway has been 
drained. Its cost, always high, had risen well above the 
original estimate of £6 million to £7.2 million when it 
came under the gimlet eye of Sir Frank Tribe, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, early this year ; and the figure 
has been held at this level only by cutting out much of the 
original plan. To provide one diversionary runway at 
Gatwick has cost between one quarter and one-third of the 
sum paid for the whole of London Airport. And on the day 
of the opening itself, British European Airways referred to 
the plan for developing Southend, which many airlines seem 
to prefer to Gatwick, as yet a third major airport for the 
London area. 


FILM FINANCE 


New Powers: Old Weaknesses 


N April last year the life of the National Film Finance 

Corporation was extended for another ten years and 
its powers to lend “end money ”—the riskiest kind of 
finance in film production—were widened so that it could 
make loans even if finance could be obtained on reasonable 
terms elsewhere. It was also given the duty of paying 
its way: it was to act as a specialised bank rather than 
purely as a distributor of a barely disguised subsidy to 
British film production. The report that it has now pub- 
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lished, for the year to last March, covers therefore the first 
in its new role. But it also covers the period when cinema 
admissions dropped drastically and the mark of this on 
NFFC’s results is plain. 

The Corporation lent more money, nearly £2 million, 
to more films than in any previous year with the exception 
of the time when it put £3 million into the old British Lion 
Corporation—and lost virtually the lot. To do this it 
borrowed from the bank last year £729,000 of the £2 million 
that it has power to borrow (on Treasury guarantee) in 
addition to the £6 million advanced by Board of Trade 
advance, which it has now fully committed. But it also 
lost £116,000 last year, more than in any single year since 
‘Group 3 ” went out of continuous production in 1954-55. 
Its receipts from the share of profits of successful films 
were bigger, reaching £185,000: the report speaks of a 
more discriminating public still ready to fill cinemas for 
the films it likes and make them profitable. But mediocre 
films are suffering heavily and most of the films the cor- 
poration assists seem to fall into this category. It was 
obliged to write off nearly £300,000 for losses on loans, 
including the whole of the money that it had put up for 
nine films. Of the 31 films it had assisted that were released 
during 1957, only nine are expected to be profitable, the 
lowest proportion of the smallest number of new assisted 
releases since the corporation started. The combined earn- 
ings from all 31, including receipts from the revised Statu- 
tory Levy, are expected to fall short of their combined 
costs by about seven per cent, which is rather worse than 
for the past nine years. 

Strangely, last year saw signs of private firms being 
more ready to lend risk money to British film production. 
The corporation assisted fewer of the quota first features 
shown on the three major circuits in 1957, but those made 
without assistance also included the growing number of 
American productions made here with British companies. 
Overseas earnings showed signs of improving, rising from 
a quarter of the total earnings of NFFC-assisted produc- 
tions the year before to a third last year. But average pro- 
duction costs rose too, mainly because of a substantial 
increase in the cost of making the most expensive type 
of film, and costs exceeded budgets by more, too. The 
corporation was not able to make any further headway in 
disposing of its shares in the new British Lion Company. 
That company, which previously had shown small profits, 
lost nearly £300,000 last year from unsuccessful films and 
from the closing of a large part of its studio subsidiary for 
extensive repairs and re-equipment 


BANK LENDING TOMORROW 


Banks and Hire Purchase 


HE question of whether the big deposit banks should 
"hom day participate directly in hire purchase finance is 
increasingly exercising the minds of thoughful bankers ; but, 
hitherto, little of the discussion has emerged into the open. 
This week the nettle has been firmly grasped by Mr W. R. 
Ballantyne, general manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
in his presidential address to the Scottish Institute of 
Bankers ; and Mr Ballantyne comes out boldly in favour of 
HP. The time for decision, he argues, will come as soon 
as the authorities lift their restrictive directives on bank 
lending—and Mr Ballantyne refers to the recent sugges- 
tions that the Treasury’s failure to close the gaping loop- 
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holes in the control of capital issues could foreshadow an 
impending relaxation of the direct restrictions on market 
and bank credit. 

What will the banks do when that happy day arrives ? 
Mr Ballantyne points to the recent slackening in the demand 
for advances ; it is by no meams certain, he says, that in 
“the less inflationary conditions of today the demands of 
those to whom we would be prepared to lend would raise 
our total loans to the level that we might wish to see.” It 
might be found that the long reign of credit restriction had 
resulted in a permanent loss of business diverted to other 
financial institutions. “ For this reason, if for no other,” 
bankers must consider whether or not they should enter 
the field of hire purchase. Mr Ballantyne will not accept 
the contention that this is not legitimate banking business. 
He “endorses” the view that “a form of loan which is 
essentially short-term by nature, which is regularly and 
systematically reduced and which, over a fairly long period 
now,’ has shown only a fractional ratio of losses, conforms 
very well.indeed to the traditional canons of bank lending.” 
Mr Ballantyne adds: “ The question to my mind, therefore, 
becomes not so much whether the banks will enter this 
field but what form their participation will take when they 
feel free to act.” 


A Separate Business ? 


NLIKE many of his colleagues Mr Ballantyne is: not con- 
U vinced of the virtue of establishing a clear and formal 
division between hire purchase business and traditional 
banking. The one venture into hire purchase by a bank in 
Britain, that of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, has been 
through subsidiary companies, whose business has been kept 
separate ; and those subsidiaries unlike the bank itself do 
not enjoy the right to create hidden reserves. This is also 
the form adopted by the Australian banks, each of which 
has now a direct though usually a minority stake in a hire 
purchase company ; on the other hand, the American banks 
arrange instalment loans at their own counters. 

Mr Ballantyne recognises that working through a sub- 
sidiary has the advantage of providing ready-made routines 
of administration and connections with borrowers, and that 
it avoids the embarrassments inherent in offering two forms 
of advance at very different rates of interest. But he asks 
his fellow bankers to weigh these considerations against 
the major disadvantage of duplication of facilities—of bank 
premises and of bank personnel. “ One of the great hidden 
costs of the credit squeeze has been the under-employment 
of the skill of bankers.” That skill, Mr Ballantyne urges, 
can be put to very good use in the guidance of hire purchase 
customers ; and by attracting those customers into the bank 
branches, the banks may ease the way to attracting this new 
class as depositors. It will be surprising if these hares 
started from Scotland do not rouse some hounds in the 
south, 


THE BERNE UNION 


Credit Insurers Meet 


NNUAL gatherings of the Berne Union—the group of 
bodies engaged in credit insurance—serve the useful 
purpose of comparing information and techniques. They 
have also led to the informal agreement not to insure credits 
for longer than five years from the date of shipment even for 
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transactions in large capital goods. The main achievement 
of the conference of the Union that has just been held in 
Venice has been to reaffirm that five year maximum “ even 
in cases where governments decide to use credit insurance 
machinery in an unorthodox way for declared political 
purposes.” 

Does the diplomatic communiqué with which the confer- 
ence ended mean that the five year rule is universally effec- 
tive ? Apparently not. There seems to have been some 
discussion of the new German facilities which. some critics 
allege allow credit insurance for periods of eight to ten 
years. The German delegates gave an assurance that the 
German Federal Government had no intention of initiating 
a race in the field of export credit terms. It is apparently 
the German view that their plan does not exceed a five year 
post-shipment or post delivery credit because the whole 
period of the transaction, including the time taken in manu- 
facture, is covered under the German scheme. 

Naturally, some of the actions of the American Export- 
Import Bank have also been discussed, Ex-Im being an 
associate member of the Berne Union although its main 
business is the provision of credit and credit insurance is 
only a by-product. The American’ point of view is that 
only a small part of the bank’s dollar loans in- recent years 
have been to finance export sales of American capital equip- 
ment on medium term credit, and that of that small part 
more than 80 per cent has maturity dates within three years 
of date of shipment. Ex-Im strongly supports the principles 
of the Berne Union, but it does not appear to have climbed 
down over the small number of its credits which do exceed 
the five year maximum. 


EXPORTS 


Trading with the Middle East 


IKE its counterpart the Dollar Exports Board, the 
Advisory Council on Middle East Trade has been 
formed to stimulate British exports to peculiarly difficult 
markets. Both “ginger groups” face the same problems. 
The market for British goods in the Middle East, like that 
in the United States and Canada, is potentially very large, 
but in both areas there is keen competition from other 
imported goods, a strong disposition to protect local manu- 
facturers and merchants, and an urgent need for more 
imaginative sales promotion for British products. In the 
short run, at least, the risks and costs of developing these 
export markets are such that many British firms prefer to 
go on earning easier, and possibly higher, returns in softer 
markets in the British Commonwealth while they can. The 
task of both groups of advisers, therefore, is to show that 
the long run prospects of difficult markets are so attractive 
that the high initial costs of developing them are well worth 
while. . . 

The oil producing countries of the Persian Gulf— 
Persia, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Bahrein— 
offer to British exporters one reasonably sure safeguard : a 
steadily rising foreign exchange revenue from oil, which 
can be spent on imports. They may not be fully free from 
balance of payments crises, but they are certainly much less 
vulnerable than other countries in the area that have no 
steady ‘supply of foreign currencies and are apt to 
impose drastic import restrictions to protect their balance 
of payments. Despite the lingering effects of Suez, British 
goods have a good reputation for quality in these oil pro- 
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World air travel. 
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Cheap and speedy materials handling in many industries owes not a 
little to Simon developments in mechanical, pneumatic and fluidised 
conveying and in automatic processcontrol. A Simon plant on Tyneside, 
forexample, bunkersa million tons a year of iron ore from ocean vessels, 
and at the touch of a button on a control panel loads 500 tons into 
rail wagons in five seconds. Simon equipment loads flour from the mill 
into Simon bulk flour wagons and discharges it into Simon bulk bins at 
the bakery. Simon plants load, unload, handle and store a multitude 
of materials in countries all over the world. Simon engineers welcome 
industrial handling problems on anything from a factory to a 
national scale, 
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BP MAPS THE FUTURE 











There she goes! 
Gloucester names her ‘British Duchess’ and down 
the slipway and into the Clyde moves the first of 
BP’s 42,000-ton tankers. 


Full steam ahead. This funnel will be fitted to 
‘British Duchess’ just as soon as they start work 
on her again; which will be only minutes after she 
ts launched. 


Clydebank’s first 


H.R.H. The Duchess of 


42,000-ton tanker 


At 1.14 p.m. on Monday, 2nd June, with a roar of hawsers, and a great cheer | 
from the hundreds thronging Clydebank, the first 42,000-ton tanker ever built by 
a British firm for a British fleet slid gracefully down the slipway. H.R.H. The 
Duchess of Gloucester had launched—BRITISH DUCHESS. 


a by John Brown of Clydebank 
(they built both the Queen Mary 
and the Queen Elizabeth) this ship, on 
order to The BP Tanker Company, 
is the biggest tanker yet to be built 
in Britain to sail under the British flag. 
Second only to the Queen Mary 
The British Duchess is a mighty ship 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


indeed. In fact, as Sir James McNeill, 
Managing Director of John Brown & Co. 


completed, her displacement tonnage for 


vessels under the British flag will be 


second only to the Queen Mary’’. 


But BP plans far bigger ships than 
this. Others now building or on order 


include six 42,000-ton sister ships to the 


British Duchess, 12 other vessels of 50,000 


_ tons and 7 giants of 65,000 tons. 


Oil supplies doubled ? 
Within the next 10 years Britain may 


_ have to double her oil supplies. The 


said ot her leuaching, “When she is | British Petroleum Company is making 


sure that not only is the oil found and 


| brought to the surface and refined, but 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


that there are the ships to carry it. Ships 
like the British Duchess are even further 
proof of how confidently BP plans for 
the future. 
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ducing countries. The other side of the coin is that the oil 
revenues come in dollars as well as sterling, so that although 
many of the countries in the Persian Gulf are in the sterling 
area, there is no shortage of dollars, and British exporters 
have to compete with dollar goods on equal terms. British 
goods must therefore sell in the Middle East in direct but 
fair competition with Japanese, German and American 
goods, on a basis of price, quality, delivery dates (both 
offered and met), credit terms, and after sales service—and 
on the appeal of sales promotion campaigns prepared with 
an understanding of the desires and prejudices—political 
as well as economic—of the consumers in each country. 

Although the demand stimulated by rising oil revenues 
first benefits suppliers of capital equipment, the markets for 
consumer goods in the Middle East must be expected to 
grow rapidly, too. With rising standards of living the 
potential market for air conditioning equipment, for exam- 
ple; might well justify heavier selling expenditure by British 
firms in creating goodwill now. Another development is the 
tendency of the oil companies to follow a policy of buying 
a larger part of their supplies from local merchants, even 
when those supplies have to be imported, rather than buying 
in bulk in Europe or the United States and by-passing the 
local merchants. This illustrates a fundamental proposition: 
that higher British exports to the Middle East can best be 
promoted by nationals of the country where the goods are 
consumed, 


MILFORD HAVEN 


Terminals Under Way 


HE news that the proposal of the Angle Ore and Trans- 

port Company, a company formed by the Steel 
Company of Wales and Guest Keen, to establish an iron 
ore stocking ground near Angle Point, Milford Haven, has 
been given planning consent by the Minister of Housing, 
means that all four of the more definite projects for revitalis- 
ing this quiet natural harbour in south-west Wales are now 
well on the way to completing their legal preliminaries. 
The private bill to authorise the building of a jetty and 
other seaward facilities for this deep water ore terminal is 
now before Parliament, and the 413 acre site for the project 
was bought some time ago. Once the bill has gone through, 
the detailed engineering planning and costing can start for 
a terminal capable of off-loading some 3 million tons of ore 
annually for subsequent shipment to other South Wales 
ports in smaller vessels. The largest carrier that can at 
present be comfortably taken in a British port is one of 
somewhat less than 16,000 tons deadweight : Angle Point 
should be able to cater for much larger carriers than that and 
any larger ones likely to be launched for some considerable 
time ahead. 

This natural depth of the haven at low tide and the ease 
with which it can handle really large ships were the reasons 
for two of the other projects—the British Petroleum oil 
terminal, to be linked by a §9-mile pipeline with the com- 
pany’s refinery at Llandarcy, near Swansea, and the Esso 
scheme for a terminal and refinery on the north side of the 
haven, opposite the BP and Angle Ore sites. The Esso 
project will go ahead once agreement has been reached with 
the Crown Estate Commissioners over the rental the com- 
pany should pay for the sea-bed, which is “ owned ” as is 
most of the sea-bed around the British coast by the Crown. 
The refinery will have an initial capacity of 43 million tons 
of crude oil a year and it is hoped to have it in operation by 
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about 1960. The total cost, of refinery and terminal, will 
be some £18 million. Work on the BP terminal, which 
cleared its legal preliminaries last year, has already started. 
It will be able to handle 5 million tons of crude annually 
when it is opened at the end of 1959 and will cost £5 
million. The fourth scheme, the two dry docks, five wet 
repair berths, and an oil discharge pier capable of accom- 
modating really large super-tankers that the Milford Docks 
Company has said it intends to build a little to the west of 
the present harbour, is designed to cater for the substantial 
traffic of ocean-going vessels that is now likely to use the 
haven. This scheme, too, has now received the blessing of 
a parliamentary act. 


RAILWAYS 


End of One More Line 


HE closing of the Midland and Great Northern Joint 

Line, which runs from the east Midlands across the 
northern part of East Anglia, between Edmundthorpe and 
Peterborough in the east to Cromer, Yarmouth and Norwich, 
will be a real measure of railway rationalisation—the first 
in recent times involving the closing of a whole section of 
this order of size. It was built in unco-ordinated sections by 
a number of small independent companies between seventy 
and a hundred years ago and, since these were amalgamated 
to form the M & GN in 1893 and operated as a competitive 
penetration from the Midlands to east Anglia, it has rarely 
paid its way. It largely duplicates the parallel Great Eastern 
line that is also worked by British Railways Eastern Region, 
and closing it down should help improve the financial results 
of that line as well as saving the railways the £500,000 or so 
a year that the M & GN loses. 

Closing down branch lines that would still be uneconomic 
even with new equipment such as diesel rail cars—which 
British Railways say would not save the M & GN as the 
traffic is simply not there—does not bring enormous savings. 
The 155 branch lines that have been closed down since 
nationalisation, involving a route mileage of about 1,770 
miles, are estimated to have saved the Transport Commis- 
sion less than £13 million a year. But it is only by 
achieving many small economies of this kind that the rail- 
ways can hope to improve their revenue position this year 
by the £25 million, at least, that are needed to pay for 
the recent wage increase and keep the total loss within 
reasonable bounds. The M & GN runs to about 180 
route miles, of which at least 165 miles (the possible 
exception being the 15-mile spur from Melton Constable 
to Cromer) will cease operations from the end of this year 
onwards. Recently, this line has been carrying an average 
of about 140 passenger trains a day (12 on Sundays) with 
some 40-50 passengers apiece, and some 8o freight trains on 
week-days.. The Transport Commission say that the Great 
Eastern line, which is never more than a few miles away, 
and the local networks of bus services should be able to 
cater for this traffic. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


A Borrower Dissatisfied 


ROM the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accoun- 
F tants considered views and sober thought are normally 
expected. But the presidential address by Mr W. O. 
Atkinson, the County Treasurer of Middlesex, delivered to 
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the annual conference of the Institute at Eastbourne on 
Wednesday, contains some strange misconceptions about 
interest rates. Mr Atkinson contrasts the success of the 
five 6 per cent local authority issues made on the London 
market since last autumn and heavily over-subscribed with 
the more modest success of the two 5} per cent issues (he 
was referring to Hull and Swansea and writing before the 
Birmingham issue was announced). Has Mr Atkinson 
really forgotten that the 6 per cent issues were made when 
Bank rate was 7 per cent and the 5} per cent issues when 
it was 6 per cent. And does he really fail to recognise that 
Hull and Swansea are less popular with investors than 
Newcastle and the London County Council ? 

If the local authorities have been charged too much for 
the money they have raised through the machinery of the 
Stock Exchange, how comes it that there is a queue of eager 
borrowers, not all of whose needs will be satisfied within 
two years ? How comes it that even now after two Bank 
rate reductions, those who have to go out into the mortgage 
market are paying at least as much and often a little more 
than Newcastle and London paid on their 6 per cent 
coupons, borrowing through the Stock Exchange ? Mr 
Atkinson knows that a Stock Exchange issue is the best bet, 
for in the next breath he complains that it is difficult to 
obtain reliable information about one’s position in the queue 
of potential borrowers. But he is not quite right about 
that either. The next ten at least in that queue have been 
warned and are stripped to the waist waiting for the starter’s 
word, 

The hard truth is that recovery from the crisis of last 
September was at first a tender growth and it was not worth 
risking a failure, for that would have jeopardised the chances 
of all the local authorities and all other gilt-edged borrowers 
for weeks. But the 6 per cent issues were not vastly over- 
subscribed by genuine investors. They were “ stagged ” 
with money that went in search of a quick profit only after 
its owners had made up their minds that the issues were 
going to succeed. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


ICFC Squeezed 


NDUSTRIAL and Commercial Finance Corporation of 
I which Lord Piercy is chairman and in which the banks 
are the shareholders, exists to fill the ‘“‘ Macmillan Gap ” 
by providing finance for small and medium sized industrial 
enterprises whose needs can with difficulty be filled else- 
where. It is a thriving corporation earning a regular profit 
and paying its banker shareholders a regular § per cent divi- 
dend, that could without difficulty be increased if dividend 
had been their main desire. But when credit is squeezed 
the banks are squeezed, and the Banks in turn keep ICFC 
short of money. 

In.the Corporation’s latest year ended on March 31st, the 
turnover—new money paid out, less commitments at the 
beginning of the year, plus commitments at the end of it— 
was {3.8 million, a modest recovery on the £2.5 million 
of the previous year. But the corporation’s heyday ended 
in 1951, when the instrument of credit restriction and of 
control by interest rates was called into being. The Cor- 
poration could, in its chairman’s view, usefully advance at 
least double the finance available to it and to spread its 
activities it likes to find partners in its ventures among the 
big insurance companies and others that have money. 
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Naturally, Lord Piercy is not among the unqualified 
admirers of the credit squeeze. The run of applications 
which has come before the corporation suggests to him that 
stringency for the small medium sized company and for 
new ventures has come at a period when there are new 
springs of enterprise among small concerns. “ It has made 
more difficult the lot of quite an interesting crop of new 
ventures.” Lord Piercy mentions the electronic field as one 
such field of enterprise. What he would obviously wish to 
do now is to call up from the banks the remaining uncalled 
£500 per £1,000 share—a total of £74 million of new 
capital. But that does not seem to be what the banks wish. 


TRANSPORT 


The Framework of Control 


HE air in Dublin is not rendwned for its bracing 
qualities, especially if the Liffey is in one of its 
effluvious moods. But the paper that was delivered on 
behalf of Sir Brian Robertson to the Institute of Transport 
there last week on the subject of co-ordination of transport 
was as refreshing to his listeners with their own particular 
national transport problems as it probably was for the 
chairman of the Transport Commission to sit back for 
a short while from his own troubled desk. After tracing 
the development and gradual acceptance of the idea of 
co-ordination, with its varied forms of application in this 
and other industrialised countries (in France by “ pro- 
moting the utilisation of the means of transport entailing 
the lowest true economic cost,” which Sir Brian remarks 
is an impeccable but elusive principle; and in this 
country since 1953 by letting co-ordination work itself out 
through competitive processés), he has some comments to 
make about how well the principle is currently borne out 
in practice in Britain—without, he is careful to emphasise, 
intending any conflict with present Government policy. 
Since the idea of competition cannot be pushed te 
extremes, the question becomes one of how far government 
should intervene in order to secure co-ordination and 
what.controls it should use. Too often it is hesitant and spas- 
modic. Sir Brian: does not favour “mathematical solu- 
tions,” favoured by the Salter report a quarter of a century 
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YALE’ 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


SALES 
) OFFICES 


THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD 


equipped to provide quick, efficient service 


Behind the Yale Industrial Trucks at work 
throughout the world are well-equipped Yale 
Sales and Service offices. Personnel have the 
training and skill to give you prompt, effi- 
cient service whenever your Yale Equipment 
needs it. 

Yale offers the most complete line of In- 
dustrial Lift Trucks in the world. And, no 
matter what their point of origin, they are 
built to the highest standards of quality and 
incorporate the most advanced engineering 
features developed by Yale research. All Yale 
trucks are available in the currencies of the 
free world. Contact your nearest Yale Sales 
and Service Representative about your 
handling problems. 


Austria, Vienna .......... Gebruder Gréh 
Belgium, Liege .................. Fenwick 
.......¥. Lewener 
Oy Machinery AB 


The Hellenic Technical Supply Co. 

Holland, Rotterdam 
Van Eyle & Ruygers, N. V. 
Sabet-Pasal Co., Inc. 


Blackwood Hodge (Ireland) Ltd. 
israel, Tel Aviv Automotive Equipment Ltd 
Italy, Milan...................... Fenwick 
Lebanon, Beirut 

Nicholas Stephanou & Fils 
Morocco, Casablanca... . Forges de Bazas 
Norway, Oslo A/S Lowener, Mohn 
Portugal, Lisbon Henry M. F. Hatherly Ltda 
Rhodesia, Bulawayo 

D. Drury & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd. 
Spain, Barcelona ................ Fenwick 
Sweden, Stockholm. .....A-B V. Léwener 
Switzerland, Zurich ...... Forrer-Fenwick 
Turkey, Ankara. .....Koc Ticaret T.A.S. 
Union of S. Africa, Johannesburg 

D. Drury & Co. Lid. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


| 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY *« WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK sainT-OQUEN, SEINE, FRANCE + MILAN, ITALY 
and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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“A LL THES E FIRE S must be costing the country 


a terrible lot, in capital, lost production and so on. Can’t anybody do anything about it?” 
“Well, we reckon our new factory’s about as safe as possible, you know.” z 
“Special design and materials, I suppose? Our place was built too long ago!” 

*‘Not only that. We’ve also installed one of those A.F.A. automatic 
fire alarm systems, whereby any fire sets off a little detector and calls the brigade automatically. 
You can do the same, however old the building.” 

“You're satisfied it really works?” 

“Oh definitely. What’s more, before we bought it we consulted our architect and 

the local fire brigade chief and they were all for it. All the best people 

have it, you know—like I.C.I., Metal Box, Cadbury’s—and the Insurance Companies 

like it, too. We get a rebate.” 


“Do you now? Then I must look into it.” ( 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


Write for details to:—Associated Fire Alarms Ltd., 
Claremont Road, 
Tel: Larkswood 8373 London, E.17. 
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ago, by which each form of transport is given a handicap, 
usually by fiscal means, so that it may play its correct part 
in transport operations. The conditions under which each 
form of transport operates vary from one part of the country 
to another. He prefers the present broad system of con- 
trol of investment, licensing, fares, and charges. But, of 
these, the control of fares is the least satisfactory. It 
ought, as others before him have suggested, to be under- 
taken by the same body for all forms of land transport 
(air is not a very significant competitor over much 
of Britain). At present anomalies can arise and co-ordina- 
tion impeded because the ultimate authority on fares and 
charges is the Minister of Transport for road passenger 
services while the Transport Tribunal covers the rest. 
Licensing of capacity is in the hands of the Tribunal already, 
and Sir Brian would like to see the Tribunal as the top 
co-ordinating body for price and capacity, acting under 
policy directions from government. 

His own commission has a role to play. But Sir Brian 
feels that it has not achieved as much as it should have 
done: 

I am bound to admit, for example, that our rail passenger 
services and provincial omnibus services are not as well 
co-ordinated as they should be. I must als» confess that 
our railway freight services and our road haulage services 
should be geared into each other much more closely than 
they are at this time. 

Much work has been done to dovetail the use of the com- 
mission’s road, rail, and shipping freight services by 
developing the container system, but Sir Brian dearly hopes 
to do much more by improving the facilities at his depots 
for the receipt, handling, and dispatch of freight by either 
of these three means of transport. The commission’s Area 
Boards, too, were meant to be an instrument of co-ordina- 
tion of local transport facilities, including those not owned 
by the commission: of these, Sir Brian remarks that he 
“hopes progressively to work towards a position in which 
the name Area Transport Boards would be appropriate.” 


MOTORING ABROAD 


GB to the Continent 


EARLY 100,000 British motorists took their cars and 

families to the Continent last summer, and even more 
are expected -to be driving on the right this year. Each 
summer more attractive rail, sea, and air services are 
inaugurated to speed them on their journey, and in several 
countries in Western Europe their cars will require no 
Customs papers. Those cautious motorists—the great 
majority—who pay their £3 for the AA touring services 
could therefore dispense with their “ Triptyques” and 
“ Carnets de Passages,” though they would then have to pay 
Customs clearance charges on leaving Britain. 

Last year nearly half of all these holiday motorists used 
the British Railways car ferry boats from Dover to 
Boulogne ; the other popular sea routes were the Belgian 
Marine ferry to Ostend and the British Railways ferries to 
Dunkirk and Dieppe. More striking is the growth in the 


air ferry traffic. Last year Silver City Airways, which . 


specialises in carrying cars, flew the equivalent of 16,000 
cars on round trips, or some 16 per cent of the total cross- 
channel car traffic. After a sharp cut in air fares this season, 
air ferry from Lydd in Kent to Le Touquet near Boulogne (a 
route which takes about four-fifths of the air ferry car traffic) 
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now costs only £9 Ios. each way, compared with £6 6s. 
each way on the boat for a medium-sized car (say, a 14-foot- 
long Sunbeam Talbot). Accompanying passengers pay £3 
single by air and {£1 17s. by boat. On the Ostend run, 
which is also served by both sea and air ferries, the air 
fares are less competitive. But it is not surprising that 
Silver City expects to do nearly twice as much business 
this year, and claims that no less than a quarter of all 
GB cars will use its service to reach the starting line. 

Most attractive of all, especially for motorists with well- 
lined pockets and a short Italian holiday in mind, are the 
car-sleeper express trains run by the French and Belgian 
railways. The French service from Boulogne (where it 
connects with either sea or air ferries) to Lyon, takes only 
a night and saves some 450 miles each way. Its main 
attraction is that two days of a short holiday, which would 
otherwise have to be spent driving through northern and 
central France, can be spent on the Riviera or in Italy. 
For the same medium-sized car, the round trip from 
Boulogne to Lyon with the driver and one passenger, in- 
cluding couchettes on the train, costs £32. 

A smaller Belgian service has been running from Ostend 
to Munich during July and August for the last two years. 
This year it will be supplemented during the same two 
months by a second service, which may prove more popular 
—a car-sleeper express from Ostend direct to Milan. The 
motorist arrives in Milan less than 23 hours after leaving 
Dover, and saves the drive, not only through France, but 
over the Alpine passes as well. The cost for a medium- 
sized car is only £32 10s. return. But the passengers have 
to be paid for separately, and second-class return sleepers 
from Ostend to Milan cost £42 14s. for the driver and one 
passenger. By that time one begins to compare the cost of 
hiring a car in Italy, but with a wary eye on the airline’s 
baggage allowance. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In the formal offer of three 5s. ordinary shares in Stan- 
dard Motor plus 2s. in cash for every four 1s. ordinary 
stock units in Mulliners (Holdings), Lord Tedder revealed 
that the profits before tax of Standard Motor for the year 
to August 31st next would not be less than £2,250,000 
(against £878,000) and the ordinary dividend would not be 
less than 8 per cent. 


* * * 


Holders of 23 per cent defence bonds bought between 
October, 1948, and March 31, 1949, and therefore maturing 
between October 1, 1958, and March 31, 1959, are offered 
conversion into § per cent Defence Bonds on terms the 
same as those applicable to 5 per cent defence bonds 
currently on sale. Holders who accept the offer will receive 
their maturity premium of {1 per cent on the date of 
maturity. Holders of the 25 per cent Defence Bonds (con- 
version issue) maturing on November 1, 1958, are offered 
similar conversion rights: their {1 per cent maturity 
premium being payable on November 1, 1958. 


x * * 


Final agreement between the Suez Canal Company and 
the Egyptian Government on compensation for the Com- 
pany’s expropriated assets is reported to have been reached 
in Paris. Details have not been announced. 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 


AUTION or downright pessimism ? 

That must have been the question 
in investors’ minds when they read the 
interim report of Stewarts and Lloyds, 
the steel giant specialising in tubes. 
Leaving the interim ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 3 per cent, the directors 
say that their decision must not be taken 
to indicate that the final dividend (8 per 
cent for the year to September 28, 1957) 
will remain unchanged. Last year the 
total payment of 11 per cent was covered 
nearly seven times by earnings, but the 
directors now report a falling off in home 
demand and in exports, particularly to 
the oil industry. With practically all the 
group’s works on short time, they predict 
lower profits. 

But with so much earnings fat around 
the dividend, can the payment possibly 
be reduced ? The danger is not simply 
the fall in profits, but the fact that 
Stewarts and Lloyds is short of cash and 
has a big capital programme to finance. 
That programme must be financed from 
retained profits as no steel company is 
now likely to risk a dusty answer from 
the capital market. Steel shares are in 
the doldrums and after the interim report 
the £1 units of Stewarts and Lloyds fell 
1s. 14d. to 20s. 1o}d., to yield 10} per 
cent on the assumption—and it is only 
an assumption—of a total dividend of 
II per cent. 


METAL INDUSTRIES 


or one British industrial company to 

offer its shareholders shares in 
another public company by way of 
rights is a new departure. So new, 
indeed, that the proposal, as now made 
by Metal Industries, required permis- 
sion from the Board of Trade as well as 
the consent and co-operation of British 
Oxygen, the company whose shares 
Metal Industries is putting on sale. 
Metal Industries’ investment in British 
Oxygen’s ordinary stock dates from 
before the war. It never added up to a 
controlling interest and the links between 
the two boards of directors have been 
severed for some time, so that when 
Metal Industries needed new money the 
obvious course was to sell the invest- 
ment. 

Metal Industries has had a chequered 
history and in January, 1956, the com- 
pany, in need of fresh capital, placed 
privately £600,000 of its British Oxygen 
holding, bringing its investment down 
to £1,000,000 nominal. The directors 
said at the time that if further money 
were needed this holding would be 
sold. A scrip issue by British Oxygen 
raised Metal Industries’ holding to 
£1,500,000 nominal. This stock Metal 
Industries now proposes to sell, but not 
through the stock market—because the 
sale of so large a block might make the 
price move against the seller. Instead, 
the £1 British Oxygen units are offered 
at 30s. free of stamp to stockholders in 


Metal Industries as rights in the propor- 
tion of one British Oxygen unit for every 
three ordinary units of Metal Industries 
held. Preference as well as ordinary 
stockholders in Metal Industries will be 
able to apply for excess shares and the 
issue should bring in about £2,100,000 
net to Metal Industries. On the eve of 
the offer the British Oxygen units stood 
at 34s. and they have now been adjusted 
to 33s. The reason given by Sir 
Charles Westlake for the sale is the need 
to have the company’s funds readily 
available so as to expand Metal Indus- 
tries’ interests “as and when oppor- 
tunities occur.” 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND CEMENT 


TOCKHOLDERS in Olympic Portland 
Cement, a British company controlled 
by United Molasses but operating in the 
United States, have known for some 
time that a bid was in the wind and its 
£1 stock units have risen to 57s. 6d. (to 
offer on a Io per cent dividend a yield 
of no more than 33 per cent). Terms of 
the offer for the 1,000,000 ordinary units 
have now been published. Permanente 
Cement Company of California, an asso- 
ciate company of Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
pany, will pay, subject to a 9o per cent 
acceptance, $8.57 in cash for each £1 
unit. The total bid is worth $8,570,000, 
or about £3 million. These switch 
dollars are available for reinvestment in 
North America or accepting shareholders 
can gain the benefit of the dollar 
premium by taking sterling through 
Helbert Wagg, the merchant bankers, 
who guarantee such stockholders not 
less than 61s. 3d. per share. 

The directors of Olympic Portland 
Cement recommend acceptance and 
United Molasses will do so. Stock- 
holders in United Molasses will hope 
that some part of the cash proceeds of 
the deal will be distributed to them: 
their hopes may not be in vain, for 
United Molasses has made a habit of 
making distributions arising out of 
capital accretions. 


CANADIAN EAGLE 


— the big oil groups, Canadian Eagle 
has reported a sharp increase in net 
profits—which rose from £9.3 million in 
1956 to £11.5 million in 1957. Like 
them, it finds the outlook for 1958 
“uncertain ” and suggests that this year 
profits may not be maintained. But 
despite the strain on liquid resources 
which contractual obligations for capital 
expenditure of nearly £12 million 
imply, the board increased the 
dividend from 2s. to 2s. 3d. on the 
mo par value shares. For a British 


resident 35/1ooths of the dividend is 
free of British tax, so that at 57s. 6d. the 
effective yield on the bearer stock is 4.9 
per cent. 

The strength of Canadian Eagle— 
epart from its special appeal to British 


surtax payers—is that it will be well 
placed both for oil supplies and for 
markets, when the upward trend in oil 
demand is resumed. Most of this 
Strength is derived from Canadian 
Eagle’s close association with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, which owns about 
20 per cent of the ordinary stock. 
Canadian Eagle has a long-term contract 
to buy at cost, through Shell Venezuela, 
one-twelfth of the output of Mene 
Grande Oil, the Venezuelan subsidiary of 
Gulf Oil; and although Mene Grande, 
like other Venezuelan producers, has 
been forced to reduce output below las: 
year’s record levels, it has ample scope 
for expanding again when the market 
can take the oil. In the Middle East, 
Canadian Eagle has extended its par- 
ticipation in the Shell group’s long- 
term contract to buy a large part of 
Gulf Oil’s share of the Kuwait output. 
It lifted a total of nearly 16 million 
barrels of Kuwait oil in 1957, an increase 
of over § million barrels over 1956. 


More important, while the present 
surplus of oil lasts, is Canadian Eagle’s 
association with the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group in marketing in Britain and in 
South America. South American 
markets are beset by foreign exchange 
shortages and government restrictions ; 
but in Britain, where Canadian Eagle’s 
interest in Shel] Mex and B.P. (which 
substantially increased its share capita! 
last year) has been reduced from 27} per 
cent to 20 per cent, there are now 
welcome signs of a vigorous recovery 
in demand, especially for fuel oil. 
The earnings of Eagle Oil and Shipping, 
the important tanker subsidiary, have 
been affected by the slump in tanker 
freight rates, and no early recovery is 
expected, but the whole of the Eagle 
fleet remained employed in 1957 ; three 
old ships totalling 42,389 deadweight 
tons were sold, but they were replaced 
by the new 31,910-ton San Gregorio, 
with a carrying capacity 30 per cent 
greater than the three old ships 
combined. 


ULTRAMAR 


PECULATORS in Ultramar stock have 

been guided in the past by their 
views on the group’s production pro- 
spects ; for the immediate future they 
are more likely to be guided by its pro- 
spects of finding markets. Ultramar 
owns Caracas Petroleum, which in turn 
has a half interest, with the Texas Com- 
pany, in a Venezuelan oil producing 
company, Mercedes. Mercedes’ net 
income rose by $920,974 in 1957 to 
$2,798,070, enabling it to repay $2,371,959 
of the sums owing to Caracas (which 
are now reduced to $13,217,239). 
Caracas, in turn, repaid $1,010,000 to 
Ultramar, leaving outstanding $21,433,401! 
of the dollar advances originally made 
by Ultramar. Because Ultramar carries 
these dollar advances at a sterling equiva- 
lent of $3.89 to £1, this repayment pro- 
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duced an exchange surplus of £101,277, 
on tl® basis of which Ultramar proposes 
to make a third capital surplus distri- 
bution of Is, 6d. per ros. stock unit. 
The exchange surplus, which stood at 
£1,203,883 at the end of 1957, could 
benefit by a further £2,142,000 if all out- 
standing advances were repaid. 


Production from the greater Mercedes 
area in Venezuela, in which Ultramar 
has, through Caracas, a half interest with 
the —Texas Company, was maintained 
throughout 1957 at a rate of just over 
24,000 barrels a day, but in the first 
quarter of 1958 marketing difficulties 
forced a cutback of nearly 17 per cent 
compared with the first quarter of 1957. 
This oil is sold to the Texas Company, 
under an agreement which runs until 
June 30, 1959. In the Oritupano Pooled 
Area, in which Mercedes has a half share 
with Venezuelan Atlantic (giving 
Ultramar indirectly a 25 per cent interest) 
output rose sharply from under 3,000 
barrels a day in the first quarter of 1957 
10 12,575 barrels a day in the last quarter, 
but this rate of increase could not be 
maintained into 1958, again for lack of 
market outlets. The combined potential 
of the various fields in which Ultramar 
has an interest is now over 30,000 
barrels a day—not a huge quantity, but 
output during the first quarter had to be 
held about ten per cent below it. Much 
importance attaches, therefore, to the 
short-term marketing arrangements, 
additional to the minimum take under 
the oil sales agreement with the Texas 
Company, which “ will enable Mercedes 
to produce at a higher average rate for 
at least the second and third quarters of 
1958.” Prospects after that depend on 
the timing of the eventual recovery in 
demand which all oil companies expect. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 


H™ yields among cotton textile 
shares are common and, some would 
say, inevitable. The £1 ordinary units 
of English Sewing Cotton at 24s. yield 
10.4 per cent on the maintained dividend 
of 12} per cent. This company’s full 
accounts for 1957 will hardly persuade 
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investors to modify that assessment. 
Last year, though the group achieved 
record sales in this country, the con- 
tinuing pressure on margins brought the 
consolidated trading surplus down from 
£3,022,634 to £2,909.495. Within this 
total the profits of American Thread 
moved up from £1,502,874 to £1,534,157. 
Unfortunately this is not the complete 
story ; the consolidated balance for 1957 
is struck after writing £198,000 off stocks 
in Britain (as a result of the fall in the 
price of long stapled cottons), but after 
crediting £340,107 from the release of 
stock reserves by American Thread. 
The pressure on trading margins has 
thus been especially big in the United 
States and American Thread, in an 
attempt to reduce costs, has had to 
accelerate its plans to modernise and 
improve its plant and equipment. That 
added to the financial strain and last year 
the group’s bank overdrafts rose from 
£1,027,055 to £1,927,402. There may be 
some financial relief this year with the 
reduction in capital commitments, but 
the trading outlook is not encouraging. 
The chairman, Mr Leslie Shaw, says 
that “the year 1958 has opened on a 
depressing note with reduced activity in 
a number of mills. The principal cause 
is a reduction of stocks in the chain of 
distribution.” 


BOVRIL 


y 1956 the Bovril group achieved 
record sales only to suffer a decline in 
profits. Last year gross profits recovered 
from £695,762 to £864,536, though the 
latest figure includes a credit of £52,250 
arising from transactions in previous 
years. The net profit has risen from 
£298,596 to £386,125, but the dividend 
on the deferred ordinary capital has been 
left unchanged at 16 per cent, the rate 
paid in the two previous years. The 
group’s interests outside the Argentine 
and outside the meat trade may have 
played some part in bringing this 
recovery about. But no investor can 
ignore the trade and exchange risks of 
business in South America and that is 
reflected in the yield of 7.2 per cent 
offered by the £1 units at 44s. 3d. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: June 4 June 18 July 2 
LAST DEALINGS: June 17 July 1 July 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 24 July 8 July 22 


ARKETS have been firm but the im- 

provement in prices has been small 
while a settlement to the labour disputes 
has been awaited. Prices eased on Tues- 
day when a settlement seemed farther 
away, but rallied on Wednesday. Gilt- 
edged showed a further overall improve- 
ment in the week, and corporation and 
Dominion stocks were well supported ; 
6 per cent Newcastle 1973-76 moved up 
# tO 102%, and 53 per cent East Africa 
1977-83 gained 7 to 94 xd. The gilt- 
edged market held firm on Thursday 
even after Bank rate was left unchanged. 


Except for a slight weakening on 
Tuesday, industrial shares showed small 
but persistent gains and The Economist 
indicator passed its previous peak for 
the year, rising 3.8 to 188.0. Brewery 
shares improved once more, Bass rose to 
36s. while Whitbread “A” gained 2s. 
to 89s. 6d. Stores strengthened on Wed- 
nesday and GUS made rapid progress 
after the capitalisation; over the week the 
GUS ordinary shares jumped 3s. 43d. to 
26s. British Motor gained 73d. to 
7s. 92d., Rolls-Royce recovered 3s. 6d. 
to 87s. xd, and Rover advanced 1s. 103d. 
to 1§s. 73d. Paper shares also rose, 
Bowater gaining 2s. 9d. to 32s. 3d. 
Unilever rose 3s. 3d. to 77s. Steel shares 
lost part of their earlier gains on the 
interim statement from Stewarts and 
Lloyds. Considerable gains were made 
by shipping shares; British and 


‘Commonwealth rose 2s. 9d. to 34s. 9d. 


xd. 


Among oils, BP improved to 10§s. 73d. 
and after fluctuating violently TPD 
closed 7s. 6d. higher on balance at 65s. 
xd. Kaffirs were mainly dull. Dia- 
monds strengthened up to the announce- 
ment of lower diamond sales and 
then declined. Tins were depressed 
but copper mines made large gains on 
Wednesday following the announcement 
of the US stockpiling scheme ; Rhokana 
jumped 1} to 28. 


AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 






BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | 
AN June 
GUARANTEED | es | 

STOCKS | 1958 | 

War Loan 3%.... en Go 98 i 
Funding 23%....1956-61,; 94% 
Conv. 4% asst’d 430, 1963, 9912 

= asst’d 51°, 1974, 973* 
Conversion 2% ...1958-59 98% 
Exchequer 2%...... 1960' 96} | 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960| 97k | 
Conversion 44%.....1962 99% 
Savings Bds. 3%. 1955-65 88 is 
Funding 3°%,..... 1959-69 80 {2 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90; 87} 
Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70 78} 
Exchequer 3%...1962-63' 93* 
Exchequer 23% ..1963-64| 89 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67) 81 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75; 733 
Exchequer 5$%..... 1966} 102 }, 
Funding 3%..... 1966-68, 82 ji 
Victory 4% «.<.60s« 1920-76 94% 
Conversion 3$ % eer: 1969, 85% 
Treasury 33% ...1977-80, 75} 
Treasury 34% ..- 1979-81; 7548 
Funding 53%....1982-84) 101 
Rede mption 3%. .1986-96 65 
Funding 34%..1999-2004 72} 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957| 74% | 
War Loan 33% after 1952 66% | 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961; 663 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 58k | 
SONS DE aici occnewst 50}* | 
Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975! 493 | 
ar. Electric 44% .1967-69, 95:5 | 
Br. Electric 3°%..1968-73) 75+, | 
Br. Electric 3%..1974-77, 724 
3r. Electric 44% .1974-79; 864 
Br. Electric 34% .1976-79, 76} 
iE NGRS 9% <sic00 x 1969-72' 86% 
Br. Gas 33%.....1969-71| 82% 
Br Aas 8% vsess 1990-95, 65; 
3r. Transport 3% 1968-73) 754; 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 82.4; 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 653* 
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|Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 


New Zealand 4% ......... 
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Last Two ORDINARY 


Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 
% % | BANKS & DIscouNT | 


| 4a 5 6 Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f£1 
6a 6 b Barclays Bank 


4 b 4 a Barclays D.C.O. 


Tia = 740: Chartered Bank.... 
63a 63b Lloyds Bank 


5a 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’ . .f 
6la 6} Union Discount... .£ 


INSURANCE 
| 15a 212 sb Commerci ial Union 
40 a\ 60 bLegal & General . 


| +20 a $50 bPearl 


[113250 41474c' Prudential ‘A 


BREWERIES, ETc. 


8a 17 b Whitbread ‘A’ ‘ 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
34a} 63 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
12ic| 4 a British Motor 
3a 


6 b Ford Motor 


/ | 10a 36 BiBass ............ : 
Tk} 183c 7ic\Distillers......... 6/8 
15 6} 10 aGuinness........ 10 


3.a\ 7 b Hawker Siddeley. 


123c\ 











(1) On 15%. 





124c,Leyland Motors... .£ 
5 al 15 b'Rolls-Royce 
8 ci 8 cStandard Motor. . .5/ 
+ Tax free. ¢ Assumed 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(k) Ex rights. 
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average approx. 9} years. 
(d) C: pital distribution of ls. 6d. per share. 


(1) To latest date. 


| ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


(c) 


% ‘STEEL & ENGINEERING 


636, Babcock & Wilcox. ae 


6 b Dorman Long ..... £1 
10 b.Guest Keen N’fold. £1 
+4 b Alfred Herbert . —_ 


7 b Metal Box ........ £1 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds.#1 
13 &bSwan Hunter...... al 
730 United Steel....... £1 
OO NICHES. 3.5.6 005 000d £1 
ELECTRICAL 


24a Assoc. Elec. Inds... £1 
83) Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 

}a'Decca Record ....4/- 
15 c Elect. & Mus. Inds.10/- 
10 b English Electric ...£1 


ha General Electric ...£1 

TEXTILES 

3 b Bradford Dyers... .£1 

6}b Coats, J. & Sead t) 
6 bCourtaulds...i..... £1 


1240 Lancashire Cotton. .£1 
ha Patons & Baldwins. {#1 
SHops & STORES 


12 6 Boots Pure Drug. .5/--20/103* 21/3* 


74a Debenhams ..... 10/- 
15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
2236 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b United Drapery. . .5/- 


2625 Woolw — aaa | 


SHIPPIN 
1335 Brit. &Com’ wealth10/-| 
B DiC WAG 6 oss eos50 5 fl 
10$c, Furness Withy..... £1 
8 DP. & O. Deferred... .£1 
MISCELLANEOUS 


18 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 


6 b Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 


9 b Beecham Group. ..5/- 17/1 


8 b Bowater Paper ....£1 


8 6 Br. Aluminium ... aysl 


$63) Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 


3a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-| 


6 b|Br. Oxygen ....... £1 
11b Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 
8 bImp. Chemical..... fl 
114b Imp. Tobacco ..... £1 
23a J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 
846 Monsanto Chem.. .5/-| 
Y ORANMGs cic sca sews 10/-| 
9 GA, E. Reed. 6.055 £1) 
223 Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/—' 
44a Tate & Lyle....... £1 


Tia Tube Investments. .{1 
5 aTurner & Newall...f1 
114) Unilever Ltd....... £1 
4 a United Dominions. . £1) 


MIneEs, Etc. 
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33 
36 


OWS OCOWW! 


~— * 


| June 4,/June 11, 
1958 | 


$ 


to 


ie Hie 


1/3 
1 
3 
3|| 
3 
3 
1] 
6 
6* 
a 
74 
9 
3 
7 
7 
3 
i 


oy 


3 
6 
ge 


14 


* 


el al 


PrOMSGTOWLERAITIL ID 


; 10 5 United } — -10/- 27/9 
| $10 b British Petroleum. .£1103/9 
| PTO BERMAN 2.6 <0 00s ccc Zli 71 

j 1746 Royal Dutch....20 fl.) £17$ 
eee £1149/43 
ie Ultvamar sc. 10/- 70/3 


60 b Anglo-American .10/—137/6 


Tea & Lands.f1 21/3* 


1245 Cons. Zine Corp. ...£1 42/9 


40 a Free State Geduld.5/- 
30 cLondon Tin...... 4/- 
50 b President Brand ..5/— 

12a Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 
25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 
3746 United Sua Betong.f1 


60 a Western Holdings .5/— 


June June 
il 


DuPontdeNm.179 179 {N.Y. Central . 
ford Motors..' 40% | 403 jSears Roebuck 
Gen. Elect....| 60 | 604 [S 
Gen. Motors. .! 38% | 38% |Std. 


Good ye: ar....' T13 78 


Int. Bus, M... 4 
Int’l. Nickel. .| 77% | 
Int'l. Paper ..| 994 | 














5 ||EEx capitalisation. 
(e) To earliest date. 


81 

7 
51 
17 


| 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. '5/- 101/3 


3 
1} 
9 


13* 


263 
49/6 


92/6 






New York Closing Prices $ 










Union Carbide, § 
U.S. Steel. 
West’ho ise E. 
Woolworth. 


Interim dis i ond. 


_ (a) 
(f) Flat yield. 
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STATISTICS 





Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


eee eeeeeeeeseee 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages..........s0e¢ June 7th 
Production and Consumption May 17th 
Ny isive sccnscaccecacsance This week 
PRROCRID Bs ssi cdcccccasacccs May 3lst 


This week 
April 19th 


Manpower in Great Britain 


TOTAL MANPOWER 
Working population : 


Total 

Men 

Women 
Armed Forces 


tivil employment 


ee ee eee OHHH eee EE 


re 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee ee 


DUE 6s dacensusdeeeomemnne iaceseeeceenees 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting 


eeeeee 


ee ee 


DURtHIDUEINS SHINE. 50044 detsdecwnndceeeeees 
WODHG GUUNIISEANIONE £6.56 sec cededwessaeeieses 
Manufacturing industries ......cceeeees eacease 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 


Increase oy decrease since June, 1955: (7) 


Employees in engineering(?) 
a ,, consumer goods industries(*) 


eee 


ee 


eeeee 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


By duration : 


All durations—total ...... esees 
==——PUON.... cessed Cees ereesesrseeees 
—women 


” ” 


” ” 


seeeeeee 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 


” ” > 


” ” 


By industry (4) : 


Textiles 


—women 


eeeeeeeee 


ROMRUED bce c ona w ets a wees ‘ciashesencunawns 
ONIN uns n da eewe iam aaieeed Wes erameeeee’ 
Engineering, €tC...<csisscccecses eecccce coccces 
COMMING «o.ccsc cess CECEHCS OCC CSOD ECS 


Distributive trades 


By regions (*) : 
Great Britain 


London and South Eastern .......ececcccceees 
BOO 5. 5k cccacecannwees neévheseoussbuceees 
RO occ ad eee peweas eaéeenees 
South Western. .......ceee Stsecewees C6 6eeees 
RI eis ch Pd ce es C6ieSRCCCA RC eREKOSS 


North Midland 
East and West 
North Western 


Ridings 2.6066 


TPO eee eee HEE EEE HEHE EE EEE 


TORO ew ee eee eee OEE HEE eee eee EES 


. changes (°) : 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 


Ma CUTTERS Settee eee e eee eee e eee: 


TF POOR eee eee eee eee ee eee HEE EEE EEE 


Mining and quarrying 


Engineering, etc. .......cceeee 
Other industries and services .. 


nic 


al rinting, 
cer 


_(*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
- arison with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
‘ised back to July, 1956, on the basis of mid-1957 count of National Insurance Cards. 


ee 


eee eee eee e ee eee 


ee ee 


Mid-year or 





| monthly averages (') 

pe 

| 1955 1956 | 1957 

June figures 
000s | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 
a 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225 
re 7,828 | 7,919 7,963 
= 803 761 | 702 
<= 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 
a 1,066 | 1,032 | 1,025 
a 862 858 868 
- 1,486} 1,541 1,519 
ms 2,811 | 2,870; 2,945 
a 1,289 | 1,300| 1,298 
- 9,206 | 9,269 | 9,271 
= a + 53)+ 48 
pe —- 91+ 2 
Monthly averages 

2 932-2 | 257-0 | 312-5 
ie 146-7 | 168-8 | 216-6 
- 85- 88-2 95-9 
- 51-5 62-7 65-1 
- 36-7 35-5 30-6 

| <= 67-7 65:7 94-3 
» 26-5 27-4 35-0 
% 1-6 1-4 1-2 
> 0-9 1-0 1-1 
a 0-4 1-2 1-0 
2 0-8 0-9 1-1 
a 0-1 0-1 0-2 
a 1-0 1-0 1-2 
= 1-1 1-2 1-4 
a 0-7 0-8 1-0 
- 0-9 1-0 1-3 
= 0-9 1-0 1-3 
= 1-2 1-2 1-8 
= 0-5 1-1 1-3 
= 0-5 0-6 1-0 
Pm 0-7 0-8 0-9 
a 1-4 1-3 1-6 
a 1-8 1-6 1-7 
“a 2-4 2-4 2-6 
a 1-8 2-0 2-6 


000s 382 279 | 236 
jo 214 152 122 
a 168 127 114 
ss 55 42 113 
- 315 174 701 
re 93 42 43 
” 56 85 549 
166 47 109 


Mar. 


24,147 | 


16,234 


7,913 | 
719 | 


23,094 
1,002 
869 
1,510 
2,911 
1,297 
9,253 


1+ 
os 


363-0 


251-2 | 


111-8 


74-0 
32-9 


110 


HOR Ree 


NE HR eee eee 
OOOWMORKOOUNIN 


250 | 
128 | 


122 


637 | 


GIN WOe bo 


6 } 


| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
j 
} 


| 


3,968 | 2,574 
89 49 


3,829 
49 


I mployment figures relate to June of each year; other figures are monthly averages. 
xoods, precision instruments and jewellery. 


Cee eeeeseeeesesees 


United States 


1957 

April May 
24,205 24,201 
16,257 | 16,241 
7,948 | 7,960 
713 | 708 
23,177 | 23,221 
1,015 1,021 
870 870 
1,517 | 1,519 
2,927 | 2,934 
1,302 | 1,301 
9,266 | 9,278 
+ 42) + 50 
—- l1)+ 3 

| 

342-3 313-5 
236-5 | 215-0 
105-8 98-5 
67-5 62-1 
31-3 29-7 
114-1 105-3 
0 41-1 

1-2 1-2 
1-1 1-1 
1-0 0-9 
1-4 1-2 
0-2 0-2 
1-4 1-3 
1-6 1-5 
1-1 1-0 
1-6 1-4 
1-3 1-2 
2-0 1-7 
1-5 1-5 
0-9 1-0 
0-9 0-9 
1-9 1-7 
2-0 1-7 
2-8 2-6 
2-7 2-5 
285, 283 
143 141 
142 142 
243 | 31 
73 
41 
2,424 20 
100 12 


April 19th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade 


May 3lst 
This week 


Prices and Money Supply May 24th 
qadeaiadewardanei June 7th 
1958 
Feb. Mar. April May 
| 
24,077 | 24,048 | 24,068 
16,188 | 16,176 | 16,178 
7,889 | 7,872 | 7,890 
632; 626, 622! ... 
23,045 23,022 | 23,046 | 
952 956 967 | 
868 | 864 862 
1,463 1,472! 1,472 
2,956 2,955} 2,965 ; 
1,285 1,283; 1,285) .. 
9,254 9,214/ 9,203] ... 
- w 4 
| } 
+ 8|+ 78] 
| | 
| 
| 
424-5 | 433-1! 443-7! 447-6 
301-5 | 307-0} 314-0! 309-4 
123-0} 126-1} 129-7! 138-2 
| | 
84-3 85-1] 83-9} 94-4 
38-8; 41-5) 43-7] 52-4 
127-9 | 138-6] 150-0; 146-0 
44-0 47-4] 51-0; 50-1 
2:3} 32] 3-4) - 48 
1:5}; 1-6 1-7 2-3 
0-8! 0-9] 0-9 1-5 
1:5; 16/ 1-7 1-7 
0-3} 0-3 0-4 0-4 
1:7; 1-7 1-7 1-7 
1-9; 20}; 20] 21 
1:3} 1:3) 1-3} 1:3 
2-0 2-0; 20) 1-7 
1:7| 1-6 1:7} 1-7 
2-3; 2-4 2-3; 2-1 
1-3 1-4 1:4) 1-4 
1-4 1:5/ 1-5 1:8 
1:4) 1-5 1-6 1-9 
2-1) 2-4 2-4) 2-6 
2-2 2-2 2-3} 2-2 
3-6 3-6 3-6| 3-6 
3-8 3-7 3-9} 3-9 
| | 
209 | 217 218 | 208 
107 109 110}; 105 
102; 108 | 108} 102 
| | 
55 | 49 | 27 | 
! | 
113} 196 182 | 
58 | 53 24 | 
35 100 121 | 
19 | 44 36 


ar; ) (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 


(*) United Kingdom. 


(5) From June, 1956, onwards, 
(?) Figures have been 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 




















Coal | com ane Electricity 

> averar a : at ey peed 7 { | 7 
agen onc tg Australia | Canada India S. Africa =| Canada Brunei Australia | Canada’ | India |N. Zealand S. Africa 
: 000 tons a - ‘ : . million kwh on 
RES SoS tanga sueeae 1,232 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 139 | 220 728 | 3,714 381 | 204 | 1 
BID ints i0id.de wosawleeaen 1,608 | 935 35,288 2,756 1,897 | 463 1,470 | 6,807", 805 | 347 | 1,472 
SSA Scien desseneawenes st 1,648 814 | 3,621 2,835 2,008 | 454 3597 | 7,559 | 906 | 396 | 1,585 
1931; Qe? os sscs0 nee 1,904 1,077 3,553 3,050 1,885 | : 1,666 | 8,079 918 | 418 1,636 
» November ......... 1,795 | 956 3,920 2,872 1,630 | 445"! 1,584 | 8,180 | 930 | 390 | 1,573 
ee 1,293 888 4,019 2,846 1,773 | 1,530 | 8,225 | 957 | 387 | 1,564 
2958, JARUALY 6.6.00 0:05:00% soe 912 | 35,925 3,059 2,031 | eee 1,519 | 8,551 | 974 | 365 | 1,566 
ee | sn a 816 Kin 2,749 gas wae ies 7,791 | aie 350 1411 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION (?) 


























Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
gape oe he gl Canada et Ceylon . Malaya | Malaya a Australia, Canada __ India |S. Africa | Australia | Canada |S. Africa 
P | 7 1. 7 soa Ep a: = 
"000 tons = fine ounces 
= — { i ~ | : =< | F > ” | r Sea ar ae - a 7 ~ 1 
IAD censivaiawsannevienamn 16-3 17-4 o 58-2 4-14 | 106 | 238" 104 | 49 713-8 | 294 | 965-4 
IE éKoi ms swsewrcioaenapes 23-9 | 32-4 7-9 | 52-2 | 6-11 | 217 | 395 | 145 132 85-9 | 365 | 1,321] 
BON scdischwaebae ss wosenene 24-1 35-0 8-2 | 53-2 | 5-95 | 251 | 375 | 143 143 90-3 | 368 | 1,419: 
| | 
1957, December ........... 29-1 38-0 | 10-2 54-5 5-49 251 313 | 155 | 148 94-3 | 368 | 1,402:1 
R956, FARUATY .)..0:0'sna nsec 27-1 38-5 | 9-9 61-2 | 6-76 270 | 359 | 165 | 145 90-7 | 376 | 1,418-0 
5) PEDTMBLY none cecenives 25-3 32-5 6-6 51-6 | 4-22 | 221 | 335 | 146 | 138 82-4 | 358 | 1,356-7 
pf nn bacinscnewenn 28-6 40-0 6-9 48-7 | 4-20 | 254 | 368 | ose eve a ooo ©6=Clsd|sS SG 
Te eT ee 27-3 37-0 | oad 4 es — | das ane ie an ate 1,439-4 
scatman ieteate cineca teams tithe teasitaaaecineel ieee en 
EXTERNAL FRADE (°) 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S: Africa * 
rare Imports Exports ] Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
ae. LA 7 mn. $C mn. rupees mn. £NZ mn, rupees mn. {SA 
SDR dkcs snc eendoema cea 28-2 33°8 220 259 537 | 382 10-71 | 12-27 85:9} 136-1 29-5; Il 
IOSD iipaccsdsnewnisnensieeis 68-2 64-5 475 405 707 | 501 22°38 | 22-91 165-5 | 135-0 41-2; 34 
BOSE 666.6 Seep acne aaehue'nvis 59-7 81-7 469 411 oe eee 24-71 | 22-98 see =e 45:9) = 3T4 
1957, December ........... 61-8 10-7 393 453 669| 546 26-7} 19-2) 174-9 180-4 44-1| 34 
1958, January............. 77-3 66-8 399 390 oo, ee 24-0} 24-6 a ae 57-3) 35 
pp  POBTUOLGY once cnc wae 62-5 60-6 367 326 ene ens — ive soe | set 47-0 | 314 
ig! BT. a cino0eariswes 59-4 61-3 427 376 wee eee ove oss ase $s0 Sk <i | 315 
a NERDS icvcaie-0n ese Geaw 67-3 53-1 “a ies se or bas si 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Hoidings Cost of Living 
Australia® Canada | India ' aes S. Africa | Australia| Canada | India sie | Pakistan | S. Africa wii 
- End of period : mn. U S dolla irs 1953 = 100 
DON vn. cicasicnakienceeseas 1,265 1,011 3,355? 231 652 56 et és 75 | 898 | 71 | 13 
PSG osasccxcsuscnuss sour 952 1,944 1,360 193 372 110 102 99 111 | 97 | 107 | 19 
B99 Scanuamsanesssanceans 1,52] | 1,836 872 138 289 113 106 104 | 113 | 106 | 110 | 108 
1957, December ........... 1,321 | 1,836 872 138 289 13" 107 107 114" 110 | 112 ill 
1958, January............. - | 1,867 842 107 285 me 107 | 105 io 4 110 | 113 I 
» February........ st -- | 1,873 835 107 | 267 avs 107 I) ws | 112 113 is 
” March..........0000- oo | Ee oa 115 | 247 me 113 
NM oiscid in pasreagy we (© 1,887 220 


| 


(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation tor own use. (*) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except ior Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except [of 
Austr ilia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April lst of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government an 
ceutral bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings ot commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
aud tor S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including toreign investments. (°) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning toe 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (7) In July. 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakist an. (°) April, 1948—March, 1949.  (*%) Including some long 
term securities. (') Prior to 1957, excluding industrial generation for own use. (!") Average for fourth quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 7, 1958, there was an 
“above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £24,990 compared with a deficit of 
{16,207,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{25,163,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line”’ of 
{11,936,000 leaving a total deficit of £109,249,000 
compared with £45,289,000 in 1957-58. 

—— 0... . . .--.-... 


Week | 

















April 1, April 1, Week 

Esti- 1957, 1958, Jended | ended 

{°000 mate, to to June | June 
1958-59} June 8, June 7, eS 1 ft 

1957 | 1958 1957 1958 


Ord. Revenue | f 
Income Jax ...... 2312,500} 233,968 260,221] 14,431 16,429 
cs acmaranas 163,000} 21,200 20,500} 1,800 1,600 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 38,200, 30,300} 3,300: 2,500 
RT 56,250} 12,600; 10,500] 1,300 800 





Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL. 

Other Inland Rev. 
DUNS 2c cweces 













275,000} 28,200 


50 | 


37,100 
70 


3,600: 4,600 
70 
24,431 25,999 


22,551 24,942 
5,145 5,645 










Total Inland Rev.. 2970, 1250) 334, 218 | 358,691 


| 232,877 245,364 
186,330, 194,875 








Customs 
Excise 





Total Customs and 
Excise 


419,207 | 440,239 
10,960, 11,228 


27,696 30,587 





Motor Duties ..... 104,000 1,027 1,145 

























PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000] 14,200, 12,750] 1,300 3,750 
Broadcast Licences 34,000 3,800 4,100} ... on 
Sundry Loans .... 30,000 2,254 8,014 59 5,681 
Miscellaneous... . . 110,000} 47,163 11,784 450 209 
ee 5439,500} 831,802 846, 806 54, 963 67, 372 
Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest ; 695,000] 134,756 137,4(3 13,389) 24,010 
Payments to N. Tre- 

land J ‘er. 73,000} 12,947 13,167} 3,066 2,480 
Other ¢ nds | 10,000 1,137) 863 121 23 
Supply Sers 14259584) 700,556) 723,735]62,600 65,100 
Bist aime ean \5037,584} 849,396 875,165}79,176 91 592 
Sinking Funds... . 4,785 950 770 













“ Above-line ” 



















Surplus or _ _ — 

Deficit aa ; 22,562 33,144) 25,163 24,990 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi- 

BOO ..cccscnswatacents 22,727! 76,105} 19,287, 11,936 
Total Surplus or Deficit... ... 45,289 109,249 44,4 450 36, 926 
Net Receipts from : } } 

lax Reserve Certificates. . 54,031} 52,952] 4,407) 4,692 
Savings Certificates....... 7,600 | 7,800} — 110) -5,000 
Defenve Bonds. oa [i 3,779 | 4,605 45) 3,529 
Premiuin Savings Bonds. . 11,375 500) 1,220 






6,100 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





+ on Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances 


cients Total 
Date | Floating 
: . Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 


} 
| i 


1957 | 

June 8 | 2,910-0 | 1,252-3 | 265-0 | 4,427-4 
1958 
i. 8 3,050-0 | 1,487-6 | 219-7 a 4,157-3 
» 15! 3,060-0 | 1,529-9 |] 225-6 one 4,815-°5 
» 22 | 3,080-0 | 1510-3 | 248-8 ee 4,839-1 

_ ee. 
» 31 4,571-2 277-1 ‘i 4,848-2 
cme MM — 

April 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 | 239-6 woe =. |-«-4,859-0 
» 12 | 3,120-0 | 1,492-7 | 259-4 ee = | 4,872-1 
» 19} 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 | 252-0 | 4,952-4 
» 2b | 3,120-0| 1,648-4 | 205-8 4-0 4,978-2 

May 4/ 3,140-0| 1,620-2} 217-9 | 1-5 | 4,979-6 
» 10 | 3,150-0 | 1,561-3 | 215-3 2-3 | 4,928-9 
» Ji | 3,170-0 | 1,552-8 | 234-9 0-3 | 4,958-0 
» 44} 3,200-0 | 1,510-3 }| 202-6 ia 4,912-9 
» SL} 3,240-0 | 1,460-6 | 226-5 4,927-0 

June 7 | 3,260-0 | 1,492-1 | 221-5 4,963-6 

' 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


OPES of a reduction in Bank rate on 
Thursday stimulated demand for 

bills in mid-week. Not only the big 
banks but also United States and Conti- 
nental investors were substantial buyers 
from the discount houses, and August and 
early September maturities were bid up 
from discount rates of 43-432 per cent to 
452-4% per cent. These purchases gave 
the discount market adequate funds to 
meet its needs ; but before the week-end, 
on Thursday and Friday, very small 
amounts had to be taken at Bank rate, 
despite fairly large special aid on Friday. 


The Treasury bill rate fell by #% per 
cent at the tender on Friday last week 
The discount houses raised their common 
bid by 6d. to £98 16s. 5d. per cent, an 
adjustment apparently a little larger than 
that made by outside tenderers. Accord- 
ingly, although competition for the bills 
was very keen—total applications for the 
unchanged allotment of £270 million rose 
by nearly £30 million to the high figure 
of £445.4 million—the proportionate 
allotment at the common bid rose from 
49 to 59 per cent. The average rate of 
discount on the whole allotment fell by 
Is. 10d. per cent. to £4 14s. §.72d. per 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








: ne 12,] June 4, | June 11, 
(f million) 1957 1958 1958 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,976-6 | 2,038-0 | 2,033-5 
Notes in banking dept.... | 23-7 12-3 16-8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 }| 2,046-2 | 2,046-2_ 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
j i 
Banking Department : { 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts.......... } 25-7 9-9 | 10-2 
Bankers....... eneweeused ; 215-1 217-7 | 208-9 
CMD <. cccdatancaeeases | 73-9 73-8 71-9 
isc teneiedeadeande | 254-7 301-4 291-0 
Securities : ' 
Government ............. 260-8 261-3 | 251-5 
Discounts and advances... 27-0 24-6 | 19-6 
at ci esas sc uacckon 18-8 18-7 | 18-7 
PO asttbceicaatuckead 306-6 304-6 289-8 
Banking department reserve. | 26-2 14-7 19-2 
vu, oO < 
"RE ad cacawaaaews 8-3 4-8 6-6 





* Government 


debt is 


£11,015,100, 


capital 


£14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
on March 26, 1958. 






TREASURY BILLS 


Date of |——— 


Tender | 


OSuet | 


| Applied | 
for 


Amount ({ million) 


Allotted 









Three Months’ 





Bills 





Allotted 


Average 
Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 








957 
+, % 
4it-4i 
6-6} ° 
6-64 € 
6}-6} 


cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer 1 s od. % 
. ’ et 7! 240-0 | 451-2 | 240-0 78 2: 21 
remained at £270 million. _— | sla 
, ‘ , 1958 
The Treasury bill rate in the United | mar. 7! 240-0 | 388-6 | 240-0 | 120 5-10 | 47 
States edged up again this week, to 0.84d. » = =. os = bn cS a 
° - ° 399- . -§2 | 
per cent, compared with the four year » 28 260-0 | 422-8 | 260-0 | 110 5-54 | 55 
low point of 0.63d. cent a f i a 
oo One. pee t a fortnight April 3 260-0 | 401-9 | 260-0 | 108 6-30 | 61 
ago. » 11 260-0 | 422-0 | 260-0 106 6-19 |. 59 
» 18 240-0 406-3 | 240-0 104 0-93 L 49 
2 " 26- | 250- 0. > | 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 25 250-0 | 426-8 | 250-0 | 103 6-97 | 40 
May 2! 220-0 | 433-5 | 220-0 } 101 1-93 46 
} 9500. . 9 . ) . 

Bank rate (from 6% % | Discount rates 0 wo | 250-0 | 47-6 | 250-0 | 105 10-8) = 
an Can rates » 16} 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0 } 103 11-49 44 
_ ee 54 Bank bills: 60 days. 4%)-4j 23 | 260-0 412-2 260-0 % 5-9 | 61 

Deposit rates (:max.) Smonths 4#-4i/ ” 36 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0 | 96 3-84 | 49 
cn 4 months 44} -4 . | | 
Discount houses. . 4 6 months June 6 | 270-0 | 445-4 270-0 94 5-72 59 

Money Fine trade bills : 

Day-to-Day ...... 33-43 3 months On June 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 és. 5d. 

Treas. bills 2month: 4% 4 months secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted im full, 

Smonths 4} 6 months The offer this week was for {270 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 















Official 
Rates 


June 11 





June 5 ‘| 


} 


June 6 





United States $.. | 





| 2-78-2-82 -817,-2-81%| 2-812-2-814 2-814,-2-814%/2-81%,-2-81% 2-818 -2-81% 
Canadian $ ...... | si 2-714 2- 71%! 2-70;-2 + 2-704, -2-70#8| 2-70{-2-70§ 2-70% -2-708 
eo Sree 11167 - 18-1184-82j 1179}-11794 | 11794-1179} | 11792-11798 11783-1179 11774-11784 
ee ee 12-15% -12- 33, }12- 238 12-23%/12- 234 12+ 253'12-23%-12-23§,12-234—12-232 12-223 -12-23 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-40- 139-40- 139-40 139-40 139-37} 

| 141-05 139-45 139-45 139-45 139-45 139-423 
Dutch Git... a6 s0 | 10-56-10-72 }10-594-10-593 10-592-10-59% 10-594-10- 592 10-583-10- 594 10-582--10-588 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 & -11-84/11-708-11-70{ 11-702—11- 70% 11-704—11- 703 11-703-11- 70% 11-703-11-703 
Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ......} 1736§-17623 17453-17453 1745-17454 17443-1745} | 17444-17443 17423-1743} 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37%-14-592 [14-463-14-47 |14-468-14-46] 14-46}-14-462 14-463 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} }19-343-19-34 19-34%-19- 342 19-34%-19- 348 19-343 
Norwegian Kr. ...j} 19-85-20-15 [20-00j-20-014,20-00g-20-014 20-00{-20-014 20-00; 

One a Forward Rates 
BN IE ocd ccdvnkceacecead 3-fce.pm | f-fc. pm 3-fc. pm 2-fc. pm fc. pm 
COE eo 6 hic ddccnccretecéeuns wc. pm f- Kc. pm *-%C. pm 4-%Cc. pm fe - eC. pm 
PE Ciganwtaniacednnaeaasae'l 3-8 dis 4-9 dis 4 3 dis 6-11 dis 6-11 dis 
NG Siew tune cgdad Gndaewadn § 3-24c. pm 3-2hc. pm 3-2}c. pm 2}-2ic. pm 23-2}c. pm 
NIE sacdeendetneneascace 4-4 pm 3-4 pm 1-4 pm ] ht pm 4-4 pm 
I is oa ae cduiticanacn) 1Z-1jc. pm 1j-lic. pm 1}-ljc. pm lj-le. pm | 1)-lc. pm 
We PEE Navevbeenaseccndese 2-1ipf. pm 2-lipf. pm 2-l}pf. pm | 13-1} ipf. pm | 1g-lipf. pm | 
Ts da vexndaedcunngeaeees 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2 1 pm 2-1 pm 
ETE bécatceadnesaccsesesed 2-146 pm 2-146 pm 2-1}6 pm 13-1}6 pm 1}-1jo pm 
PT cen adtee eee hetind ascend 3-26 pm 3-2) pm 3-% pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 
PO I kc heewiccdcscuccnss 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 2 pm par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fime of.)........., 249/44 | 249/63 | “ 249/53 249/54 





Market Rates: Spot 





June 7 











June 9 


June 10 | 













June 11 


‘2-81 -2 2-814 
2-70 fe -2-70% 
11784-11788 
12- 23-12-23} 
139-40- 
139-45 
10- 584-10- 583 
11-704-11- 70} 
80- 00-80-15 
17434-1744 


14-46} 14-46) 14-464 14-463-14-468 
19-342 19-34}-19- 34} 19-342-19- 348 
20-014 20-00;-20-014 20-00j-20-014 


Re. pm 
ac — 
ll d 

2c. on 
k pm 
1) -3c. pm 
1}-Ipf. pm 

2-1 pm 

1}-1}6 pm 
23-1}6 pm 
26 pm-par 


i 
Ye. 


7 


ae toe oom 
s) 


249/63 
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SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 





















WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 






Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 259,000,000 

















With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 

































£5.00 
o 

u ane on ya 

Vi ¥ yo est a ralite* 


c 
ene sew" ¥ 0 yP 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 

Robert J. Keller 

4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
at 32% with income tax paid by 
the Society. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 
















Affiliated Companies 


Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal 


Swiss American Corporation 
25 Pine Street, 
New York 













Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 








Invest in NORWE 
-and savewith security 
Generous interest rates, 


maximum security of capital, Zz | 


N 


T 











THE 
PERMANENT 










without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large aumbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
Send for bookiet No. 29 tor ful’ details. 


SICKNESS 
Insurance 


COMPANY LIMITED 





specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 





* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 


cannot be cancelled by the Company on 


a LE a U7 r 
SS SS) tN ht 


LT 


NORTH WEST SECURITIES LTD 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


TELEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 






account of heavy claims. ‘ 


Write today for full particulars to :— 
THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE (0. LTD. 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 
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THE ECONOMIST JUNE 14, 1958 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Continued Development and Progress 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir 
Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart. (the Chairman), circulated with 
_— and Accounts for the year ended February 1, 

The Report and Accounts for the year ended February 1, 
1958, are submitted herewith. During this period our main 
efforts have been directed towards consolidating and 
developing the businesses «lready owned by the Group but 
towards the end of our financial year the share capital of 
three new subsidiary companies was acquired. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 


The Group Trading Profit of £7,131.877 shows an increase 
of £836,938 over the corresponding figure of the previous 
year. 

This satisfactory increase is due to a further substantial 
rise in Group turnover, which has accrued, partly from exist- 
ing businesses in which the comparative increase has 
exceeded the national average, partly from new branches 
opened in the year 1957/1958 and partly from a full year’s 
trading from the additional branches opened in the year 
1956/1957. The increase in turnover has more than compen- 
sated for the increase in expenses arising mainly from 
higher wages and salaries. 

Our reconstruction programme is now nearing comple- 
tion and less than 70 shops remain to be converted. Our 
total charge for repairs, renewals, general maintenance and 
depreciation this year is less by approximately £200,000 
than the figure which we had to provide last year. 

The total charge for Taxation of £3,588,775 has increased 
by £313,854 which amounts to more than three-quarters of 
the increase in Group Profits before Taxation. The Chan- 
cellor’s new proposals in regard to the charge for Profits 
Tax are welcome, and will result in a decrease in_ this 
charge, based on this year’s profits, of approximately 
£210,000 in the current year and £250,000 in a full year. 

The improvement in Profits has enabled your Board to 
recommend maintaining the rate of last year’s total 
Ordinary Dividend of 32$% on the Capital as increased by 
the Bonus Distribution made last year. This rate is 
equivalent to 353% on the old Capital. 


Reserves 


The amount allocated to Reserves out of Revenue under 
the various headings is £1,280,408 and is slightly less than 
a year ago. In addition, General Capital Reserve has 
been increased by £128,934 arising from the surplus on the 
realisation of a few properties, which were surplus to our 
requirements. It is noteworthy that all the properties we 
have realised since the revaluation made in January 1956 
have been disposed of at prices in excess of those valuations. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


The total assets of the Group after deducting Mortgages 
and Debentures amount to £24,307,497, an increase of 
£1,450,146. Our net Fixed Assets which now stand at 
£16,561,734 have increased during the year by £668,609. 

Current Assets have also increased by £1,051,786 to a 
total of £16,275,654. Total Current Liabilities and Pro- 
visions are higher than a year ago by £531,149. 

To summarise, the Balance Sheet shows a strengthening 
of the financial position under almost every heading which is 
a reflection of the continued development of all the busi- 
nesses which comprise our Group. 


Future Prospects 


The turnover of our Group since Ist February has been 
well maintained. Our fashion business was adversely 
affected by the exceptionally bad weather since the turn of 
the year which continued until after Easter, but this was 
more than offset by increases in our other businesses. 

We are in a good position to take advantage of all avail- 
able opportunities, and given reasonable trading conditions, 
I am hopeful that your Company will continue to make 
satisfactory progress. 

The Chairman addressing the Meeting made reference 
to the recent acquisition of Allders Ltd., an old established 
departmental store in the centre of Croydon ; he felt that 
this would prove to be a satisfactory acquisition to the 
Group. 

At the same time £1,300,000 6 per cent. Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1978/83 had been issued and placed privately. 


TWELVE YEARS’ SUMMARY 


ENDED BEFORE 


YEAR GROUP PROFIT 
JANUARY _|_ TAXATION __ 


£ 
385,658 


CURRENT 
ASSETS _ 


NET FIXED TOTAL 
ASSETS NET 
___ ASSETS 
£ | £ 


£ 
873,381 667,549 540,930 


1 
669,198 1,047,052 1,546,921 2,593,973 
787,085 1,544,106 1,568,974 3,113,080 
966,730 1,891,208 2,426,525 4,317,733 
1,255,743 2,102,468 2,688,843 4,791,311 
1,760,974 3,371,184 2,679,421 6,050,605 
2,264,575 3,913,995 2,668,863 6,582,858 
2,601,584 3,933,207 5,501,896 9,435,103 
4,038,379 4,579,817 8,610,272 13,190,089 
5,501,668 6,500,361 14,864,527 21,364,888 
5,971,536 6,964,226 15,893,125 22,857,351 
6,389,080 7,484,863 16,561,734 24,307,497 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES GROUP OF COMPANIES 


OPERATING OVER 750 RETAIL SHOPS AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
including 
PRICES TAILORS (JOHN COLLIER AND CLAUDE ALEXANDER), 
ALEXANDRE, RICHARD SHOPS 
JOHN BLUNDELL AND JOHN FISHER, 
and a Group of Department Stores including 


ARDING & HOBBS, ALLDERS AND SHINNERS 


J 


ey 


Me one 


Need 


Executive Offices: 364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CEREBOS LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 14, 1952 


FURTHER EXPANSION IN ACTIVITIES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


GROUP’S CONTRIBUTION IN CHECKING THE RISE IN COST OF LIVING 


MR W. ARNOLD INNES 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Cerebos Limited was held on Thurs- 
day, June 12, 1958, at The Hyde Park Hotel, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.l. Mr W. 
Arnold Innes, the Chairman, presided. 


The following is his Review which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957. 


“ Before proceeding with my Review of the 
Accounts I regret to have to report the 
death of Mr R. V. Townsend. Mr Townsend 
had served the Cerebos Group for 39 years 
—first as Export Manager and since 1940 as 
an Executive Director. I speak for us all 
when I say that in his passing we have lost 
a most valued colleague and friend who was 
highly respected by those who had the 
privilege of working with him. 

I also wish to record that Mr F. N. Patter- 
son, who has been an Executive Director 
since 1939, relinquished his executive duties 
at the end of 1957. Over a period of 26 
years Mr Patterson has been responsible for 
the operation of our Distributing Division 
and it is largely due to his energy and fore- 
sight that the Group is so well equipped in 
that section of the business which provides an 
essential service to our customers. He takes 
with him our best wishes for a long and well- 
earned retirement. I am glad to say that, at 
the unanimous invitation of his colleagues, 
Mr Patterson, who retires this year by rota- 
tion, has agreed to offer himself for re-elec- 
tion and, subject to your approval, will remain 
on the Board as a non-executive Director. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


I have pleasure in presenting the Accounts 
for another successful year for the Cerebos 
Group of Companies. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Profits Statement clearly set out the position 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries as at 
December 31, 1957, but for the reason given 
below a straight comparison between the 
years 1956 and 1957 is not possible. The 
Assets, Liabilities and Profits of the Northern 
Enterprises Group of Companies are included 
in the 1957 consolidation for the first time. 


As the result of the merging of the 
Northern Enterprises Accounts, the revalua- 
tion of the Fixed Assets of a Subsidiary and 
the additional expenditure incurred by the 
Middlewich Company, Crampton’s and 
Scott’s on buildings and plant in furtherance 
of their reconstruction and re-equipment 
programmes, the Fixed Assets of the Group, 
after depreciation, together with the premium 
paid on the acquisition of Shares in sub- 
sidiary undertakings and the investment in 
the French subsidiary at its written down 
value, now amounts to £3,784,909 as com- 
pared with £3,174,793 as at December 31, 
1956. 


Productive capacity and the trend of Group 
sales have again been upward and this posi- 
tion is reflected by the increase in Stock in 
Trade and Trade Debtors. It is satisfactory 


to note that the sound liquid position has 





ON UNIVERSAL RECOGNITION OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 


been well maintained and shows an excess of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities of 
£2,506,744, an increase over the correspond- 
ing figure for 1956 of £437,960. 


Reserves and surplus have this year been 
increased by the inclusion of the premium of 
£343,575 obtained on the issue of £76,350 
Ordinary Stock in Cerebos Limited in 
exchange for the equity shares of Northern 
Enterprises Limited and the sum of £137,442 
being the surplus on the revaluation of the 
Fixed Assets of the subsidiary previously 
mentioned. Both these items are included in 
the Balance Sheet under the heading CAPITAL 
RESERVES. CAPITAL and REVENUE RESERVES, 
with the sum set aside out of profits in cover 
of the deferred liability for taxation at 
£874,000, now aggregate £4,025,291. 

Outside interests in Consolidated Sub- 
sidiary Companies at £190,012 represent the 
Share capital not held within the Group and 
reserves and undistributed profits attaching 
thereto. 


Group Capital Commitments as at Dec- 
ember 31, 1957, amount to approximately 





W. ARNOLD INNES 
Chairman, Cerebos Ltd. 


£333,000—some £77,000 less than was re- 
ported last year but substantial new commit- 
ments for buildings, plant and machinery 
have since been undertaken. 


The Trading Profit of the Group for the 
year is, as shown by the Directors’ Report, 
£1,894,572, an increase of £193,232 over the 
1956 figures. The estimated liability for taxa- 
tion thereon, including Profits Tax at 
£247,000, amounts to £1,065,075. 


The net profit for the year, after providing 
for taxation and making due allowance for 
outside interests in the profits of Subsidiaries, 
therefore amounts to £822,180. To this must 
be added £374,847 brought forward from 





1956, making a total sum available of 
£1,197,027, out of which the following appro- 
priations in the accounts of Cerebos Limited 
are recommended to the: Stockholders for 
approval: 


(1) To write off £30,453 from Investments. 
(2) To Increase the General Reserve to 
£2,000,000 by the transfer of £500,000. 
(3) DIVIDEND: 


Your Directors feel that the expansion in 
the Company’s business and the results 
achieved justify a higher overall return to 
Stockholders and therefore recommend 
the payment of a Final Dividend of 224 per 
cent (less tax) of £268,628 which, with 
the Interim Dividend of 10 per cent (less 
tax) paid in November last, makes 324 per 
cent (less tax) for the year. 


These appropriations amount in total to 
£918,471 and will leave £278,556 to be 
carried forward to the credit of Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account next year. 


The attention of Stockholders is drawn to 
the reference in the Directors’ Report to the 
application which has been made to the 
Capital Issues Committee for the capitalisa- 


‘tion of certain Reserves. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


I am glad to report that Home Sales in 
1957 exceeded those for 1956, which up to 
that time constituted a record year. 


In view of the continued upward trend in 
retail prices of some consumer goods, how- 
ever, references to increased turnover and 
record trading results could be misleading 
unless it is made clear that they have been 
achieved without the assistance of increased 
retail prices, and do in fact reflect the all- 
important measurement of real progress, 
namely, expanding consumer demand. I 
would like you to know, therefore, that our 
Home Sales in 1957 exceeded 1956 in both 
tonnage and value and the number of pack- 
ages purchased by consumers was higher than 
in any previous year. Further, with only one 
very minor exception, there was no increase 
in the retail prices of our products during 
1957. 


This further evidence of the popularity of 
our products and universal recognition of the 
high standard of quality maintained augurs 
well for the continued prosperity of your 
Company. It also reflects the effectiveness 
of our overall selling, marketing and adver- 
tising policies. I should like to acknowledge 
with thanks the work of all those engaged 
in these arduous and responsible tasks from 
which there can be no respite if the flow of 
our goods from our Factories is to be main- 
tained at the highest possible level to ensure 
economic production and the lowest possible 
prices to the consumer. It is of interest to 
record that with a view to developing the 
opportunities for further expansion in the 
marketing of certain of our products, two of 
our principal selling teams were reorganis¢ 
during the year, the effect of which has been 
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most beneficial. Today even more shops are 
stocking our products than was the case a 
year ago, and I wish to acknowledge and pay 
tribute to the splendid co-operation your 
Company receives from its many friends in 
the Distributive Trades who receive our 
Representatives in such a courteous and 
friendly manner. 


Special mention should also be made of the 
substantial increase in sales achieved during 
their first year as a member of the Cerebos 
Group of Companies by Stamina Foods 
Limited, the principal operating Company 
in the Home Market of the Northern Enter- 
prises Group. I must also mention the ex- 
cellent contribution to our results made by 
Crampton’s and Scott’s during the year 
under review. 


You may be assured that subject to any 
adjustment necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions we shall pursue most energetically 
the selling, marketing and advertising policies 
which, as I have indicated, have proved so 
successful in the year under review. 


In previous reports we have emphasised 
the principle which we follow of endeavour- 
ing to keep prices down and we are proud 
of the measure of success which we achieved 
in our efforts to combat the continual rise 
in costs. 


The increased efficiency following our 
substantial Capital Expenditure during the 
past few years, together with efficient 
management at our Production Centres, have 
played their part in absorbing the major 
proportion of increased costs. The chart 
reproduced herewith does indicate that the 
average adjustment in our prices of 7 per 
cent over the past six years is well below 
the average increase of 32 per cent in the 
wholesale prices of products of the Food 
Manufacturing Industries. 


SOME INCREASES 
IN COSTS BETWEEN 
1951 AND 1957 
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EXPORT AND OVERSEAS TRADING 


Our Export Trade continues to be domi- 
nated to a marked extent by the Import 
Licensing Restrictions which many countries 
find it necessary to apply, in varying degrees, 
in order to aid their economic policies. There 
are, unfortunately, some pre-war markets 
which, for economic or political reasons, still 
remain virtually closed to us, but, neverthe- 
less, our trade retains a world-wide character 
although the tendency for countries to foster 
local production becomes ever more marked. 


It is, therefore, very satisfactory for me 
to be able to record, in spite of attendant 
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difficulties, an increase in our export trade 
for the year. 


Turning now to particular markets I would 
like to remind you that we have always 
attached great importance to our trade in the 
Dominions. In my Review last year I 
referred to progress in the construction of 
our new Australian factory and I am pleased 
to report that this factory is now in produc- 
tion, manufacturing Bisto and Gravox, and 
packing domestic salt. I was able to attend 
the opening ceremony performed by the 
Premier of Victoria, the Honourable H. E. 
Bolte, at Melbourne in January last, and 
there is no doubt that, subject to the interests 
of a minority holding of Australian Share- 
holders, we now own a model factory in 
excellent surroundings from which to supply 
the requirements of a growing Australian 
market. During my visit to Australia I had 
the honour of being received by the Prime 
Minister, Ministers and Government officials. 
I also had the great pleasure of meeting 
many of our principal customers. I am most 
impressed by the prospects for our invest- 
ment in this virile country. 


I also spent a few weeks in New Zealand 
and there I met several of our customers. 
Unfortunately, this Dominion has recently 
found it necessary to bring import restric- 
tions into force which have severely restricted 
our trade, which up to then had been making 
steady progress. I am optimistic, however, 
that the economic situation of this essentially 
sound country will soon permit the resump- 
tion of free access to our products. 


From New Zealand I went to Canada in 
order to examine the progress of our trade in 
that Dominion. In crossing the country from 
Vancouver to Montreal I consulted many of 
our customers and was most impressed by 
the general picture of an expanding economy. 
We have Canada under very close review and 


INCREASES IN 
PRICES BETWEEN 
1951 ano 1957 


Wholesale prices of 
products of the Food 
Manufacturing 
Industries 

increased by: 


32% 


Cerebos 
products 
combined 
increased 
by only 


7% 


shall lose no opportunity of encouraging an 
increasing demand for our products and 
strengthening our association in this swiftly 
expanding market. 


Before leaving specific markets, I would 
like to mention that our South African and 
Rhodesian trade continues to show a steady 
expansion and is making an important con- 
tribution to our export business. 


In other markets, sales have, with certain 
exceptions, been satisfactory but in some 
countries conditions are such that further 
restrictions may result. In this respect the 
business of manufacturers of pre-packed 
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foodstuffs is particularly vulnerable, as it is 
in the import of such products that the first 
economies are apt to be made. It cannot be 
denied that the difficulties confronting the 
export side of our business are very real, but 
I do not think there is reason to be unduly 
pessimistic about this important section of 
our business. 


PRODUCTION 


The ever increasing sales of the Cerebos 
Group as a whole are evidence not only of 
good salesmanship, but also of continuously 
good quality. In fact, it may be said 
that the policy of the Group Production 
Department can be summed up in the words 
“quality and quantity at economic prices.” 


With this object in view all our older fac- 
tories are being maintained at a high level 
of efficiency. New machinery is being 
installed where old machinery has become 
inefficient, as, for example, at Middlewich, 
where, during the year, a completely new 
Bisto Manufacturing Plant has been erected. 
This plant is now in operation and is work- 
ing to our entire satisfaction. 


In the case of more recently acquired fac- 
tories, installations and the methods of 
Operating them are being brought up to 
standard as quickly as possible, as, for 
example, in the case of the dog and cat food 
cannery owned by Northern Entesprises 
Limited at Bootle. The factory is cramped 
for space and suitable land for extension is 
unobtainable. We have, therefore, built a 
mew cannery at St. Helens, adjacent to the 
factory which produces dog biscuits, dog 
meal, etc., and it is in process of being 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery 
obtainable, including a large cold store to 
enable us to carry adequate quantities of 
meat. The premises at Bootle will be sold 
as soon as production of “ Stamina” pro- 
ducts at St. Helens reaches a satisfactory 
level. The operations of this unit of the 
Cerebos Group will then virtually be con- 
centrated under one roof. 


The concentration of the production of 
Porage Oats by A. & R. Scott in the two 
Mills at Edinburgh and Cupar is now com- 
plete, as is also the extension to Crampton’s 

remises in Manchester referred to in my 
ast Review. 


The Animal Feeds Division of Scott’s has 
made substantial progress during the year in 
the production and sale of “ Hy-Line” pro- 
ducts, and new and additional machinery is 
being obtained to equip the Mill at Mid 
Calder, acquired during 1956, to deal with 
these products on a full commercial basis. 


Quality control is a matter which we deem 
to be of paramount importance and it is, 
therefore, our policy that every factory of 
whatever nature shall have a fully equipped 
and well staffed laboratory. With this object 
in view, new laboratories have been opened 
at both Manchester and St. Helens. A model 
kitchen has also been opened in Manchester 
under the control of an expert who is fully 
qualified to give instruction and advice on 
the manufacture of foodstuffs from Cramp- 
ton’s range of products. 


. The question of research has been referred 
to im previous Reports, and recognising as 
we do the importance of this aspect of the 
business, we have decided to open a Central 
Research Laboratory in Edinburgh in 
premises already in our ownership and 
eminently suitable for the purpose, which are 
adjacent to the Colinton Mill of A. & R. 
Scott Limited. A Chief Research Chemist 
has been appointed who is now selecting his 
staff and we fully anticipate that the unit 
will be in operation by about the middle of 
this year. We already enjoy close relations 
with Edinburgh University, a factor contri- 
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buting to our decision to, establish this 
Department in Scotland’s delightful ‘capital. 


DISTRIBUTION 


In my Report last year I referred to the 
construction of a depot in Nottingham and 
the procuring of a site for a new depot near 
Glasgow. The building of the Nottingham 
depot has been completed and is now in use 
providing a distribution service to our custo- 
mers in Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire and 
Lincolnshire. 


Construction of the new depot at Chapel- 
hall, near Glasgow, has commenced and it is 
anticipated that it will be completed in Sep- 
tember of this year. This depot will provide 
first class storage accommodation for distri- 
bution over a large area in Scotland. 


We also propose to enlarge the warehouse 
accommodation in our Middlewich factory 
for the purpose of increasing the area of 
distribution and absorbing two depots in the 
Lancashire area. Economies and more effi- 
cient operation will result. 


The wide coverage of our distribution 
system provides a facility in the develop- 
ment of our newly acquired animal food busi- 
ness and considerable benefit is already being 
experienced. 


Probably the most important change in 
transport is the freeing of British Railways 
from the old method of rate charging. They 
are now able to enter into keen competition 
with other forms of transport. The situation 
which has presented itself is well before our 
Traffic Department. So also is the develop- 
ment in the mechanical handling of goods for 
transit and warehousing. We have for some 
time now within the Group palletised our 
products, but this method of materials 
handling continues to expand and we are 
now co-operating with depots and customers 
who are equipped for palletisation. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


I welcome this opportunity of expressing 
once again our appreciation of the loyal and 
valuable services rendered by our Executives, 
Staff and Employees. We are grateful to all, 
for without their continued and untiring 
efforts we could not have presented such 
successful results. 


The welfare of all employees is a matter 
which we deem to be of the utmost impor- 
tance and our various schemes for their well- 
being continue to make progress. 


The continued expansion of the Group’s 
activities naturally results in increased bur- 
dens of responsibility being borne by Mem- 
bers of the Parent and Subsidiary Boards and 
I should like to express my thanks for the 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic support of 
my colleagues during the past year.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Mr L. H. McRobert and Mr F. N. Patter- 
son, the Directors retiring by rotation, were 
re-elected. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY THE 
CHAIRMAN 


“On completion of the formal business of 
the Annual General Meeting may I be 
permitted to enlarge on one aspect of your 
Company’s activities of which we are particu- 
larly proud. It is the part which the Cerebos 
Group has played in keeping down the cost 
of living. 

You will have seen in my published Review 
a reference to the fact that over the past six 
years the combined prices of Cerebos pro- 
ducts have increased by only 7 per cent 
against 32 per cent for the wholesale prices 
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of products of the -Food Manufacturing 
Industries. 


. There is one even more striking feature 
in the Cerebos price structure which I 
should like to bring to your notice. Of all 
foodstuffs none is more indispensable than 
salt and one or other of the brands manu- 
factured by the Group is to be found in 
almost every household in Great Britain. 


Many of the factors governing the price of 
salt have gone up considerably between 1951 
and 1957 and details of certain of these items 
are shown in my published Review. During 
the same period the retail price index has 
gone up by 30 per cent. Nevertheless, 
throughout these six years the prices of two 
of the Company’s principal salt lines have 
remained unchanged. One of these lines is 
“Saxa” which enjoys the largest sale of 
packet salt in the world. 


This achievement has been possible only 
by increased efficiency in production and 
efficient advertising, marketing and selling— 
all of which contribute to keep down the 
cost of living. We expend large sums on 
advertising because, as you will readily 
appreciate, it is virtually our only means of 
contacting the consumer of household pro- 
ducts. The result of this policy confirms 
our belief that carefully planned and 
economically realistic advertising makes its 
own important contribution in keeping retail 
prices down and so helps the householder on 
whose continued patronage the success of 
this business depends.” 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the proposal that the sum of 
£1,038,175, being part of the Company’s 
reserves be capitalized, was adopted. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
AUTOMOBILES 
PEUGEOT 


(Paris) 


At the Annual General Meeting held 
on May 28th in Paris with M. Jean-Pierre 
Peugeot in the Chair all the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 


The gross dividend for the financial year 
1957 was fixed at Frs.1,750 per share of 
Frs.16,500. This will be payable at the rate 
of Frs.1,412 net at a date to be decided by 
the Board of Directors. 


The turnover for the year _ reached 
Frs.111 milliard—an increase of 18 per 
cent on the previous year—with a total pro- 
duction of 166,521 vehicles against 141,616. 
The sales in France have increased by 12.7 
per cent, in Algeria and the Union Francaise 
by 15.51 per cent and overseas by 43.48 per 
cent. 


The net profit for the year after deduction 
of Frs.5,268 million for tax and Frs.3,578 
million for depreciation, amounts to 
Frs.2,980 million, which is 2.68 per cent 
of the turnover. 


At the Extraordinary Meeting it was 
decided to increase the Capital from 
Frs.13,200 million to Frs.16 milliard by 
capitalising the reserves and increasing the 
value of the shares to Frs.20,000 each. It 
was also decided to double the bearer shares, 
which at present are Frs.10,000, and to 
authorise the Board of Directors to increase 
the Capital to a maximum of 30 milliard 
either by the issue of shares against payment 
or by the capitalisation of reserves. 
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GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting, June 11, 1958 
(Chairman: The Right Honourable Lord 
Blackford, DSO, DL, JP) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT 


During the year the Company acquired 
the Share Capital of Caledonian Insurance 
Company and the figures of that com- 
pany are included in the Accounts. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured increased by 
£11,957,294 during the year to 
£39,043,952. Immediate Annuities secur- 
ing £115,665 per annum and Deferred 
Annuities securing £1,540,337 per annum 
were issued. The gross rate of interest 
earned on the Fund was £6 ls. 5d. per 
cent per annum and the Fund increased 
during the year to £57,684,208. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The Fund at the end of the year after 
making a transfer of £30,000 to Profit and 
Loss was £5,775,189. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income _ increased 
during the year by £2,532,698 to 
£8,957,534. The loss ratio was 50.38 per 
cent and after providing for unexpired 
risks on the usual 50 per cent basis the 
surplus transferred to Profit and Loss was 
£278,254. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income increased by 
£6,620,677 to £18,124,150. The loss 
ratio was 60.85 per cent and after provid- 
ing for unexpired risks on the usual 45 per 
cent basis the deficit in the account of 
£479,805 has been transferred from Profit 
and Loss. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to 
£3,317,901 against £2,499,345 in the 
previous year. After a transfer of £312,987 
to Profit and Loss the Marine Fund was 
£3,857,241 representing 116.25 per cent 
of the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The interest revenue before deducting 
tax amounted to £1,695,565. Transfers of 
£24,812 to the Investment Reserve and 
£91,443 to the General Reserve of Sub- 
sidiary Companies were made and pro- 
vision for the final dividend recommended 
by the Directors of ls. 14d. less tax on 
each 5s. ordinary share (making 2s. 3d. 
per share, less tax for the year). 

The balance carried forward was £369,851. 


BALANCE SHEET 


A valuation of Stock Exchange Securi- 
ties was made at December 31st last and 
disclosed a surplus over the total value 
as shown in the Balance Sheet. The total 
assets of the Company and its subsidiaries 
increased during the year to £127 million. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


The Company undertakes the office of 
Trustee, Executor and Administrator. 


Head Office: 68 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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CANADIAN EAGLE OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


The following is the Report of the Direc- 
tors which is being circulated with the Report 
a for the year to December 31, 
1957: 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


In July, 1957, Mr H. S. M. Burns resigned 
from the Board and subsequently Jonkheer 
J. H. Loudon was elected to fill the vacancy. 
Your Directors have passed a by-law increas- 
ing the number of the Board from eleven to 
twelve and this by-law will be submitted for 
your consideration. If sanctioned, you will 
be asked to elect a Director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the increase in the Board, and the 
Board puts forward the name of Mr I. D. 
Davidson for your consideration. 


Last year the Board was elected for a 
period of two years and, except to elect a 
Director to fill the vacancy mentioned above, 
no election will take place this year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profits for the year have been applied 
as follows: 
1957 1956 
£ £ 


The consolidated profit for 
rere £11,505,490 £9,341 672 


Dividend paid by Eagle Oil 
& Shipping Company 
Limited on its 54 per 
cent Preference Stock.. 
Dividend of 2s. 3d. for the 
year on the Ordinary 
Shares of the Company. 
Earnings retained in subsi- 
diary companies ....... 
Earnings retained in Parent 
ee re 





14,420 33,252 


3,389,640 3,013,013 
6,203,873 4,016,057 
1,897,557 2,279,350 








Consolidated Balance Sheet.—The com- 
bined assets and liabilities of your Company 
and its wholly owned subsidiaries, Eagle Oil 
& Shipping Company Limited, Venezuelan 
Eagle Oil Company Limited, Eagle Tanker 
Company Limited, Eagle Petroleum Company 
(Overseas) Limited and Eagle Petroleum 
Company (Kuwait) Limited are shown in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


As pointed out last year, the accounts of 
Epic Limited are not consolidated because of 
the nature of its business (marine and general 
insurance). While it is still too early after 
only two years of operation to forecast the 
future of this company, the operations to 
date have been quite satisfactory. 


Capital Assets —Trade investments and 
net advances to allied companies have in- 
creased from £37,385,957 to £40,807,305 


There has been no change in the more 
important of the trade investments during the 
year, with the exception of the change in the 
shareholding in Shell-Mex and BP Limited, 
which is referred to under the heading of 
Marketing, and that the investment in Shell 
Colombia SA has been written down by 
£399,878 as a result of the devaluation of the 
peso. 


Payments in advance and other outlays for 
crude oil represent the investment of Vene- 
zuelan Eagle Oil Company Limited in rights 
to acquire Venezuelan crude oil production 
under a long-term purchase and sale of oil 
agreement. 





(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Canadian Eagle Oil Company Limited 
will be held in Toronto, Canada, on Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account.— 
The consolidated Group trading profit for 
1957 was £13,911,770 compared with 
£10,428,460 for 1956. 


The improved trading profit again resulted 
largely from increased accruals of crude oil, 
both from Venezuela and under the contracts 
for the purchase of Middle East crude oil 


Profits on marketing in the United King- 
dom were slightly less favourable than in the 
previous year, but those in Central and South 
America improved a little. 


Profits on shipping improved substantially, 
although the prospect at the end of the year 
was somewhat uncertain. 


Dividends and Interest on Trade Invest- 
ments.—Dividends and interest on trade 
imvestments increased from £855,505 to 
£1,572,977. Included in the last figure is a 
dividend of £602,739 received from Shell 
Condor SA (formerly Concesionaria de 
Petroleo Shell-Condor SA), which was paid 
entirely out of profits for the years prior to 
1953; the amount of this dividend should 
accordingly be excluded when comparing the 
1957 results with those of the previous year. 


In addition, dividends were received from 
Shell-Mex and BP Limited, Shell-Eagle 
South America Limited, Compania Dis- 
tribuidora Guatemalteca Shell, Lubricants 
Producers Limited, The London and National 
Property Company Limited and Cia. Mexi- 
cana de Petroleo “ E] Aguila” SA. 


LISTING ON TORONTO STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Since the close of the year the Ordinary 
Shares of the Company have been listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. This had be- 
come desirable largely because of increased 
interest shown in the shares of the Company 
by investors in Canada and the United States. 


Also because of such increased interest, 
arrangements have now been made whereby 
holders of shares on the Toronto Register 
will be paid their dividends by Canadian 
dollar cheques and any bearer coupons which 
are presented in Toronto for payment will 
be paid in Canadian dollars. 


DIVIDEND 


While the profits continue to be very satis- 
factory, it will be noted that the cash position 
has been somewhat reduced this year and 
continued expansion of the business will 
require further large expenditures in the 
future. 


The outlook for 1958 must be regarded as 
uncertain. The rate of increase in the world 
demand for oil has not been maintained and, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, has not 
regained the buoyancy which existed before 
the Suez emergency arose in 1956. Problems 
caused by’ devaluations and governmental 
restrictions in certain South American coun- 
tries have not yet been materially alleviated, 
and with the present subdued position in 
the tanker market, freight earnings seem un- 
likely to improve in the immediate future. 


In short, it cannot be anticipated that 
profits for 1958 will show any improvement 
over those of 1957, and it cannot, in fact, 
be assumed that the 1957 level can be main- 
tained. 


Notwithstanding the uncertainties of the 
future and the desirability of conserving the 
Company’s liquid resources your Directors 
have felt justified in increasing the dividend 
from 2s. to 2s. 3d. The dividend will be 
payable on July 1, 1958, in the case of regis- 
tered shares by warrant to the holders 
appearing on the register at the close of 
business on June 2, 1958, and in the case 
of bearer shares against surrender of Coupon 
No. 28. As mentioned above, holders of 
shares on the Toronto Register will be paid 
by Canadian dollar cheques at the rate of 
exchange current on the record date and 
bearer coupons presented in Toronto will be 
paid in Canadian dollars at the rate of 
exchange current on the date of presentation. 


Under Section 201 of the 1952 Income 
Tax Act of the United Kingdom, relief from 
United Kingdom income tax is given to 
shareholders who are subject to such tax on 
35/100ths of the dividend and income tax at 
the standard rate will be deducted from 
65/100ths thereof. There is no deduction of 
tax from dividends to shareholders who are 
not subject to United Kingdom income tax. 


EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Venezuela—Under a long-term purchase 
and sale of oil agreement, Venezuelan Eagle 
Oil Company Limited has rights to acquire 
from Compania Shell de Venezuela Limited 
a share of the crude oil production which 
accrues to the latter from a number of con- 
cessions operated by others in Eastern and 
Western Venezuela. 


The search for new reserves from these 
concessions was continued throughout the 
year and 27 exploration wells were drilled ; 
of these 16 were completed as oil producers, 
2 were gas wells, 4 were suspended and the 
other 5 abandoned. Development of the 
proven fields also continued and 353 wells 
were drilled - of these, 334 were oil producers, 
1 was a gas well, 7 were suspended and the 
other 11 abandoned. In addition, 110 strati- 
graphical test wells were drilled during the 
year, of which 55 were subsequently com- 
pleted as oil wells 


During the year greater effort was directed 
to the exploration and development of the 
concessions in Lake Maracaibo with encour- 
aging results. With the recent completion 
of a pipeline to a Lake shore terminal, 
increased quantities of oil from these conces- 
sions can be expected to become available to 
Venezuelan Eagle. 


Under the stimulus of the Suez Canal 
emergency, production reached a peak in 
February, but had to be curtailed somewhat 
in the second half of the year as a result of a 
return to normal conditions which coincided 
with a slackening in world demand for 
petroleum products. 


Nevertheless, average production during 
the year from the concessions concerned was 
again substantially higher than in the pre- 
vious year and Venezuelan Eagle’s share 
amounted to 12,141,576 barrels, which com- 
pares with 11,068,952 barrels in 1956—an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent. Liftings at 
11,673,525 barrels compared with 11,266,475 
barrels for 1956. 


Colombia.—One seismic party operated in 
the Lower and Middle Magdalena Valley 
throughout the year, but only limited gravity 
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surveys were carried out. The first explora- 
tion well at Las Garzas, in the San Pablo 
concession some 10 miles north of the Yarigui 
field, was completed in August for an initial 
production of 600 barrels per day, and testing 
continues. 


Another exploration well, Cristalena 1, 
some 44 miles northeast of Las Garzas 1, was 
abandoned as no oil traces were found. 


Interspace development drilling in the 
Casabe field continued throughout the year, 
28 producing wells being completed, which to 
some extent offset the natural decline of the 
field. In the Yarigui field development wells 
drilled raised the potential from 4,500 barrels 
daily at the beginning of the year to some 
6,500 barrels daily at the end of the year. 


Production from the Cantagallo and Dificil 
fields of 2,500 and 1,100 barrels daily respec- 
tively at the end of the year showed a slight 
reduction compared with the previous year. 


Your Company’s share of the crude oil pro- 
duced during the year amounted to 5,926,728 
barrels, as compared with 5,935,818 barrels in 
1956. Liftings at 5,787,919 barrels were 
slightly lower than those of 1956. 


Cuba.—Drilling activities were recom- 
menced during August, 1957, after an interval 
of ten years, and a marine deep test well, 
Manuy 1 No. 1, is being drilled off the north 
coast of the Camaguey Province. 


Middle East Crude Oil.—Negotiations for 
additional long-term supplies, referred to in 
last year’s report, were successfully con- 
cluded, and during the year 11,009,456 barrels 
were lifted under the first contract, while 
4,943,984 barrels were obtained under the 
new contract. 


In spite of the long haul necessary at the 
commencement of the year, due to the Suez 
crisis, sufficient tanker tonnage was available 
to lift the whole of the contractual require- 
ment. 


REFINING 


United Kingdom.—The extension of con- 
tractual arrangements for processing followed 
the increased availability of Middle East 
crude oil already referred to, and this still 
further increased the proportion of products 
for the market met from this source. 


The plants of Starhaven Refineries 
Limited, at Stanlow, Ardrossan and Shell 
Haven have continued to operate satisfac- 
torily in meeting their contribution to the 
United Kingdom and Eire bitumen trade. 
There was a decrease in the total output, 
however, since the consumption of the 
country fell by approximately 10 per cent. 


Eire-—The Group is participating with 
Shell, British Petroleum, Esso and Caltex in 
the ownership of a refinery at Whitegate Bay, 
County Cork. Preliminary construction was 
begun in July and it is expected that opera- 
tions will commence by the end of 1959. 
With a capacity of 40,000 barrels daily the 
plant should be capable of meeting the whole 
of the gradually expanding local demand. 


Cuba.—The refinery near Havana came on 
stream in January, 1957, and has operated 
satisfactorily throughout the year. By pro- 
cessing crude oil at a level of 22,000 barrels 
daily, the refinery has provided all the major 
product supplies to meet the company’s 
requirement for the local market, so that 
importations have been confined to aviation 
gasolines, lubricating oils and chemicals. A 
considerable surplus production of gas oil and 
fuel oil has been available for export. 


TRANSPORTATION 


General Conditions.—While the Suez 
emergency continued during the early months 
of 1957, demands for tanker tonnage exceeded 
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supply, and rates for single voyage charters, 
which account for some 10 per cent of the 
world’s commercial tanker tonnage, remained 
at exceedingly high levels. However, with 
the reopening of the Canal, there followed a 
persistent falling-off in demand for tonnage, 
reflected in a sharp drop in single voyage 
rates which, before the end of the year, had 
reached levels at which many owners found 
it uneconomical to trade for any sustained 
period at such rates. 


The worldwide tanker tonnage fixed on 
long-term charter of 5 years or more during 
1957, although amounting to as much as 2 
million tons deadweight, was appreciably 
less than that fixed in 1956, when the char- 
tering of some 7 million tons was reported, 
and with the falling-off of demand very 
little long-term chartering took place in 
the second part of 1957. The few fixtures 
made reflected the weakening market, but 
not to the same extent as the single voyage 
charter rates. 


The second half of 1957, with the con- 
tinued falling-off in demand for tonnage, saw 
the laying-up of a number of tankers, which 
by the end of the vear had increased to over 
2 million deadweight tons, or about 4} per 
cent of the world’s total tanker fleet. 


The whole of the Eagle fleet remained 
employed during 1957, except for the tem- 
porary laying-up and subsequent sale of three 
old ships mentioned below. These ships 
would in any case have been disposed of as 
obsolete but for the Middle East crisis, and 
impending heavy survey costs would in any 
event have made their continued trading 
uneconomical. 


Although 53 million tons of new tankers 
were delivered during the year, new orders 
placed brought the world’s total of new and 
projected building tankers to a figure of 33 
million tons deadweight, and despite the 
lapse in tanker rates relatively few cancella- 
tions of new orders had been- recorded. 


Eagle Fleet Tonnage—As_ mentioned 
above, during the second half of 1957, three 
o’d tankers—the San Felix, 36 years old ; the 
San Adolfo, 22 years old ; and her sister ship, 
the San Ambrosio—totalling in all 42,389 
deadweight tons, were sold by Eagle Oil and 
Shipping Company Limited to shipbreakers 
in the United Kingdom. In November Eagle 
Tanker Company Limited took: delivery of 
the San Gregorio, of 31,910 deadweight tons. 
Improvement in design, speed, and pumping, 
is such that the San Gregorio has 30 per cent 
greater carrying capacity per annum than the 
combined carrying capacity of the three old 
vessels now sold. 

At the end of 1957, the combined fleet of 
the two tanker-awning companies totalled 22 
ships of 339,319 deadweight tons. Addition- 
ally, Eagle Oil & Shipping Company Limited 
had on period charter 22 tankers aggregating 
418,632 tons. 

New Tonnage.—With the slowing down in 
the rate of increase in world demand for oil, 
which became apparent in the second half of 
1957, plans were under consideration at the 
end of the year for adjusting the tonnage to 
be built for the Group. 


MARKETING 


The upward trend of sales volume in post- 
war years was somewhat retarded in 1957, 
and the sales effected through joint marketing 
associates amounted to 8,255,057 tons 
(60,646,211 barrels) representing an increase 
of only 3 per cent on the volume achieved 
during the previous year. 


In the United Kingdom and Eire the 
marketing of petroleum products was carried 
out against the background of the difficult 
supply situation arising from the closure of 
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the Suez Canal and the shut-down of the 
pipelines from [Iraq to the Mediterranean. 
The sales restrictions necessitated by these 
events were progressively lifted during the 
Spring (motor spirit rationing in the United 
Kingdom ended in May and the 10 per cent 
restriction on fuel oil consumption at the 
beginning of June), but the pre-Suez tempo 
of the rate of increase in the consumption of 
petroleum products was not to be regained by 
the end of the year. 


In South and Central America the econo- 
mies of most countries did not advance 
during 1957 at the rates they had achieved in 
recent years. Inflationary pressures resulting 
mainly from Government budgetary deficits 
were accompanied in some cases by lower 
industrial production which, together with 
import restrictions designed to conserve 
foreign exchange holdings, caused the 
consumption of petroleum products in most 
territories to show little, if any, increase over 
the levels of the previous year. 


Although trading returns in the United 
Kingdom and Eire were slightly less favour- 
able than in 1956, better results for South 
and Central America and the Republic of 
Cuba produced an overall improvement in 
the Group’s trading profit for the year. In 
South America the selling prices of most pro- 
ducts have continued to be subject to official 
control and do not at present enable a satis- 
factory return to be obtained overall on the 
capital invested. Moreover, as in the previous 
year, depreciation of most local currencies 
affected adversely the value of profits remitted 
in terms of sterling and of local working 
capital. 


United Kingdom and_ Eire.—Compared 
with 1956, inland trade in the United King- 
dom and Eire during 1957 showed a decline 
of 3.4 per cent, reflecting the effect of ration- 
ing and the check which events had given 
to schemés for the conversion of industrial 
plants to the use of fuel oil. However, it is 
not considered that the long term growth 
prospects of the petroleum market in the 
United Kingdom and Eire have been 
impaired. The development of higher per- 
formance engines for motor vehicles is being 
assisted by the greater availability of high- 
octane motor spirit, and public demand for 
the highest quality fuel has been encouraging ; 
additionally, the widespread demand for 
domestic heating oils has been well main- 
tained. 


While during the earlier part of 1957 the 
shortage of supplies and resultant rationing 
prevented the further spread of price-cutting 
competition which had prevailed in this 
market for some time, extremely keen trading 
conditions were intensified by the end of the 
year. 


In all the circumstances, the slightly lower 
profitability from the United Kingdom mar- 
ket which materialised, as compared with 
1956, was not surprising or unexpected. 


Further considerable injections of capital 
during the year were, however, again neces- 
sary, not only in the short term (for example, 
to finance the additional duty on motor spirit 
imposed by the Government during the Suez 
emergency), but also for the modernisation 
and improvement of marketing facilities. 
These injections of capital were reflected to 
some extent in the substantial raising of Shell- 
Mex and BP Limited’s share capital in the 
first half of 1957. When subscribing to the 
increased capital, Eagle Oil and Shipping 
Company, Limited, your Company’s sub- 
sidiary, took advantage of the opportunity to 
adjust its percentage holding of the share 
‘capital of Shell-Mex and BP Limited to 
20 per cent, thus bringing its share- 
holding to correspond with the contribution 
it makes to the oil supply requirements of 
that company. 
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Argentina.—Despite the country’s political 
and economic difficulties during the year, the 
joint marketing company increased both its 
yolume of sales and its trading profits. 
Sterling remittances in payment for oil 
cargoes were made regularly. Most of the 
previously unremitted profits in respect 
of the years 1953-56 were also received 
in London. 


Brazil—Lower coffee exports, uncertainties 
in domestic business and continuing inflation 
contributed to a slight reduction in the 
demand for petroleum products. Local 
currency profits showed some improvement 
following a more realistic appraisal by the 
authorities of the selling price formula, but 
results in terms of sterling were affected by 
the depreciation in the rate of exchange 
During the year the joint marketing com- 
pany was faced with a steep increase in its 
requirements of working capital resulting 
from the introduction by the Brazilian 
Government of new exchange regulations and 
higher customs duties and excise taxes. The 
company took all possible steps to raise the 
required cash locally, but some funds had also 
to be remitted in to assist the position. 


Chile-——The credit restriction introduced 
by the Government to check inflation, 
coupled with a decline in world copper prices, 
caused industrial production to fall behind 
that of 1956. Sales of petroleum products 
showed a slight increase, and profits con- 
tinued to be reasonably satisfactory. Agree- 
ment was reached with the authorities regard- 
ing the release of exchange to amortize the 
balance of the company’s cargo debt with 
suppliers previously incurred. 


Uruguay.—Local trading results were satis- 
factory, but the joint company was for a time 
unable to remit sterling against cargo imports 
owing to a shortage of foreign exchange 
which developed in the country towards the 
end of the year following a fall in wool 
exports. It is hoped that negotiations at 
present being conducted with the authorities 
will enable cargo payments to be resumed 
shortly on a satisfactory basis. 


Colombia.—In Colombia the military gov- 
ernment of General Rojas Pinilla was replaced 
in May by a new all-party administration and 
the peso was devalued and imports discour- 
aged. The consequent reduction in economic 
activity led to a decline in the sales of motor 
gasoline by the joint marketing company 
there, although satisfactory headway was 
made in the market for kerosine and diesel 
tuel which had only been entered in the 
previous year. 


An agreement was made with the authori- 
ties for the settlement of cargo outstandings 
which had accumulated owing to the scarcity 
of foreign exchange. 


In Ecuador, Paraguay and Peru, the other 
South American countries in which your 
Company has joint marketing interests, 
results were satisfactory. 


Cuba and Central America.—Total sales by 
the joint marketing companies in Cuba, 
British Honduras and Guatemala were higher 
than in 1956, and trading returns were satis- 
factory. With its new refinery at Havana the 
Cuban company is well placed to serve the 
needs of the island’s expanaing economy. 


STAFF 


The continued success of the Group is very 
largely due to the efforts, loyalty and applica- 
tion of the shore and marine staffs of the 
Company and its subsidiary and _ affiliated 
companies, and the Board desires to extend 
its thanks. and appreciation to all staff 
members. 

G. LEGH-JONES ROBERT B. F. BARR 
Chairman of the Board. President. 
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HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) 
LIMITED 


Head Office Works: 

and Works: Trade HALIFAX, 
ORMSKIRK, YOrKS. 
LANCs. 





AND 


BECK & CO. (METERS) LIMITED 


Offices and Works: Streatham Vale, London, S.W.16 


BRONZE AND CAST IRON VALVES AND THE 
Beckmetee PETROL PUMPS 


Salient features of the circulated Report of the Directors and Statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. Hubert C. Nicholson, J.P., F.C.A., to be submitted at the 
35th Annual General Meeting to be held in Ormskirk on 30th June, 1958. 





Extract from the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
as at 31st March, 1958 





£ £ 
Issued Capital ....... .» 1,250,000 Fixed Assets.......... - 1,006,218 
Capital Reserves ....... 76,665 Less Accumulated 
Revenue Reserves and Depreciation ........ 208,320 
Unappropriated Profits 954,953 a 
— 797,898 
2,281,618 Trade Investments. .... a 270,346 
Outside Shareholders ... 261,641 Current Assets. ....... . 2,298,020 
RD véncsncccesnn 823,005 
£3,366,264 £3,366.264 
ee Ce 
Summarised Consolidated Profits 
£ 
Net Profit for the year after Taxation ........cccccccccccceces = 225,963 
RMD ce odwitscccuweedeewecenawend wks dn Ceéeidediescedens ‘ 100,625 


Net Profit retained for Development, Expansion and Contingencies £125,338 





HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) LTD. : 
Trading Conditions.—Effects felt of increasing competition, cuts in capital 
investment programme and weakness of metal market. 


Halifax Extensions.—Productivity to be increased by modernisation of 
plant and layout : Capital Expenditure approved, £545,000. 


Future Outlook.—Despite present reduced profit margins, future viewed 
with sober confidence. 


M. B. John & Hattersley Ltd.—Sales of this associated Australian Valve 
Manufacturing Company again a record. Trading Profits substantially 
increased and Dividends maintained. 


BECK & CO. (METERS) LTD.: Substantial recovery in turnover aided 
by wider range of equipment. Profits maintained. 





Number of Shareholders : 1,228 Number of Employees : 1,350 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Associated Newspapers, Limited, will be 
held on Thursday, July 3, 1958, in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. The following is from the statement 
by the Chairman, Lord Rothermere: 


Looking back on the statements I have 
made over the last few years, I see that 
invariably my comments have started by 
mentioning the difficult conditions affecting 
the Newspaper Industry. Regrettably this 
last year has proved no exception. In fact, 
at one time it even appeared possible that 
one national and one London evening news- 
paper would be compelled to close down 
owing to the high cost of production. How- 
ever, I am more than glad that such a 
catastrophe was avoided, 


The termination of the stabilisation period 
with our Unions was followed by a further 
increase of wage rates and these in a full 
year will cost this Company more than 
£300,000. As a result of this and other 
rising costs all national newspapers and the 
London evening newspapers were compelled 
to increase their price by 3d. from October 
7th last. The effect of this price increase on 
sales varied considerably in relation to each 
particular newspaper, but I am pleased to 
tell you that so far as the newspapers of your 
Group are concerned, they came through this 
price increase with less loss of circulation 
than most other newspapers and now they 
have re-established themselves at net sale 
figures very little different from those before 
the increase. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Every effort must be made _ between 
Management and Unions to produce news- 
papers more efficiently. Any further rise in 
wages without economies in production 
would, in my view, create serious unemploy- 
ment in the newspaper industry. It would 
not be out of place for me to say that I think 
it is essential for the Unions to change their 
attitude towards any development which 
means increased efficiency of production. 

I have in mind the instance, which in fact 
I mentioned last year, that for over two years 
the newspapers have been trying to negotiate 
the introduction of a very efficient machine 
which would pack and tie our parcels auto- 
matically in our Publishing Departments. 
These departments are the one part of the 
business which has remained unmechanised 
since newspapers began to be published. The 
prolonged negotiations with the Unions con- 
cerned have resulted in no progress, and 
although the Managements have offered to 
deal with any redundancy in a way which 
would create no hardship at all for staffs, it 
has not been found possible so far to over- 
come their resistance. I do urge that those 
concerned should get down to a final settle- 
ment on this matter. Every possible develop- 
ment that can increase the efficiency of news- 
paper production should be seriously dis~ 
cussed with a view to its introduction, for 
the result can only be beneficial to everybody 
concerned, 


THE PLACE OF TELEVISION IN 
COMMERCE 


The other development which has affected 
newspapers during the last 12 month has, of 


course, been the fact that Independent Tele- 
vision has been operating at full strength in 
the main populated areas of the country. It 
was natural that at first commercial television 
should divert considerable revenue from 
newspapers to its own channels. However, 
I think there is every sign that advertisers 
have realised that television advertising is no 
substitute for advertising in mewspapers. 
It is indeed a very valuable adjunct to news- 
paper advertising, and in my view the two 
will advance side by side, television very 
largely being a stimulant for the more perma- 
nent newspaper advertising. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit on trading is slightly lower this 
year at £2,176,957. The increased revenue 
flowing from the autumn price increases was 
operative for less than six months of our year. 
This fact, coupled with a deliberate policy 
of publicity, both in newspapers and on tele- 
vision, to regain the sales of our papers lost 
through the price increases, and which has 
proved well worth while, accounts for this 
slight reduction. 


Our dividend from Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company Limited has been 
markedly reduced by more than one-third. 
Trade investment income has risen by virtue 
of the full receipt of interest on our loans to 
Associated-Rediffusion Limited. Other in- 
vestment income includes that derived from 
Treasury Bills and other short term loans, 
the increase in which has been due to the 
higher rates of interest received during the 
year. 

There are three points in the Balance Sheet 
to which I would draw your attention. First, 
the increased investment in _ subsidiaries 
arises mainly from the acquisition of the 
remainder of the interest in the Daily Sketch 
just over a year ago. Secondly, the termina- 
tion of our interest in Associated-Rediffusion 
Limited was not complete until after the 
Balance Sheet date ; trade investments there- 
fore reflect only the first moves in that direc- 
tion, mainly repayment of loans; our new 
investments in Southern Television Limited 
also included under this heading will, of 
course, increase during this year as the new 
station is completed and goes on the air. 
Thirdly, there has been during the year a 
substantial increase in our cash holdings, 


arising in considerable degree from two 
sources, the liquidation of the loans by 
Associated-Rediffusion Limited and _ the 


reduction in the capital tied up in stocks of 
newsprint. Your directors naturally have the 
more permanent investment of a considerable 
proportion of this money much in mind; 
in the meantime we have been able to obtain 
the benefit of the high interest rates through 
the winter and spring. 


It must not be forgotten that the prosperity 
of your company is founded on the diversity 
of its operations and the strength of its 
liquid resources. 


DAILY MAIL 


The Daily Mail amongst all national papers 
was least affected by the increase of price 
and the circulation is steadily increasing 
again, During the last 12 months the Daily 
Mail has had the highest advertising revenue 
in its history, which has made it possible for 





the paper to provide its readers with even 
more news and features. Daily Mail enter. 
prise is typified by Noel Barber’s arrival at 
the South Pole a month before any other 
newspaper was able to get a representative 
there. This is the kind of enterprise that 
makes the Daily Mail so popular with those 
who want their news to be presented 
accurately and views to be sound and well 
reasoned. It is well said that when there is 
important news people say, “Let us see 
what the facts are in the Daily Mail and what 
the Daily Mail has to say about it.” 


THE EVENING NEWS 


The evening papers, of course, are in a 
very vulnerable position with the intensified 
competition from television advertising in the 
London area, but here again The Evening 
News has this year had, like the Daily Mail, 
the largest advertising revenue in its history, 
which has enabled the production of consis- 
tently larger papers with more news and 
features than its rivals. The Evening News 
carried more than 200,000 classified advertise- 
ments last year, a truly amazing figure, and 
with its sale again rising The Evening 
News now sells 47- per cent of the 
combined circulation of the three London 
evening papers. 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


The Sunday Dispatch has now been 
reorganised under an editorial team the match 
of any in the country and they are producing 
Britain’s brightest and best-informed Sunday 
newspaper. Sales have begun to rise again 
and advertisers have confidence that the 
Sunday Dispatch is appealing to that vast 
section of the British public who want the 
best in popular Sunday journalism. 


DAILY SKETCH 


Before the price increase the Daily Sketch 
had reached the sale of almost 1,340,000 
copies. It was, however, by its nature affected 
more than our other papers by the price 
increase but the sale has begun to rise again 
and is now very little below what it was 
before the increase. I am also very glad to 
tell you that the paper has now started to 
become a satisfactory investment. I am sure 
you will agree that the support we have giveD 
it for five years has been well justified. In 
view of this, we have now been able to 
admit members of the staff of the Daily 
Sketch to the Associated Newspapers 
Pension Funds. 


WEEKEND 


Weekend has now been printed in four- 
colour gravure for over a year and it has the 
third largest sale of any gravure magazine if 
this country, an achievement one could 
hardly believe possible in so short a time. 
Weekend is now contributing once more 0 
the profits of your Company. 


TELEVISION 


Last year I told you that we had reduce 
considerably our holding in Associated- 
Rediffusion. As the Independent Television 
Authority require that no contracting com 
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pany nor its shareholders may have any other 
interest in commercial television in the 
United Kingdom, the granting of the licence 
to Southern Television Limited was depen- 
dent upon your Company ceasing to be 
a shareholder in  Associated-Rediffusion. 
Accordingly we have now completed the 
disposal of our remaining interest in Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion. We are thus able to 
obiain a third interest in this new important 
television station in the South which opens 
at the end of August. 


in Australia the operations of the Sydney 
and Melbourne stations are very encouraging, 
and we hope to be further interested in 
stations in Adelaide and Brisbane. 
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NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS GROUP 
LIMITED 


Our provincial newspaper companies have 
had another successful year despite increased 
costs. Our policy of giving each provincial 
newspaper complete editorial autonomy free 
from London control is one which we are 
resolved to maintain. We feel strongly that 
only by this arrangement can the local news- 
paper truly reflect the character of the locality 
it serves and the variety of views held by the 
readers. The prestige of these newspapers 
stands very high indeed, and comments from 
all parties are frequently made on the fair- 
ness of treatment which they receive. 


Joint Chairmen : 


C. L. HEIMANN 


ALAN B. FAIRLEY 


Joint Managing Directors : 


W. J. PickKArD, O.B.E. 


J. S. CRICHTON 


Directors : 


L: AMBRIDGE 
Eric D. MorRLEY 


T. A. S. HARPHAM 
J. H. Senror, F.C.A. 


Secretary and Registered Office : 
G. J. R. PANNeTT, B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., F.C.I.S. 
76, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 


Extract from Accounts to December 31, 1957 


Trading Profit 

Tax Provision 

Profit after Tax and Minority Interests 
Paid in Dividends (less Tax) 

Retained 


Dividends paid gross on Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 


Shares 
(1957 final, 123% 
Fixed Assets 


1956 1957 
£ £ 
494,540 555,464 
215,901 260,622 
194,361 199,358 
83,959 117,535 
110,402 81,823 


25% 223% 
3,079,880 3,437,208 


on Capital doubled by scrip issue) 


Salient points from Joint Chairmen’s Review 
Annual General Meeting, June 10, 1958 
The record Trading Profit, despite ever increasing costs, shows an improvement 


of £60,924, which is largely absorbed by increased Taxation. 


If the changes in 


Profits Tax proposed in the Budget had been in force in 1957, there would have 
been a reduction in the Tax Provision of £27,000. 


Three Catering Establishments, One Dance Hall, and a Tobacco Shop, were 


opened during 1957, these have all done very well so far this year. 


We are well 


satisfied with the increased Trading Results for the first thirteen weeks of 1958, 
Most of the operating Subsidiaries are being wound up and their activities 
transferred to the Parent Company, to effect administrative economies. 


The Palais de Danse, Dennistoun, Glasgow, was acquired recently by an 
exchange of Shares, and we hope to open this year new Restaurants and Banqueting 
Suites at Bucklersbury House, a new Restaurant in Gresham Street, both in the 
City of London ; and subject to necessary finance, to build one or two Dance Halls. 
Recent acquisitions have provided additional cash resources of £400,000, utilising 
most of the Un-Issued “A” Ordinary Shares, hence the reason for the Extraordinary 
General Meeting to increase the Capital by a further 2,000,000 “A” Ordinary Shares. 


CAPITAL : 


Authorised—£2,300,000 
Issued—£1,631,838 


5% £1 First Cumulative Preference £145,000 
5% £1 Second Cumulative Preference £138,302 
$/- Ordinary shares £350,000 
5/- “*A” Ordinary shares £998,536 
Quoted London 
Ordinary share price at June 10, 1958 13/- 
High/Low quotation, 1958 13/6, 10/3 
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WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Webb’s Crystal Glass Company 
Limited was held on June 11th in London, 
Mr R. E. N. d’Abo, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Group Profit for the year amounts 
to £53,294 as compared with £93,030 for 
the preceding year and the Net Profit, after 
Taxation, to £23,655 as against £44,118. 


The Balance Sheets of the Group and the 
Parent Company show a strong financial 
position. 


The results for 1957 are disappointing. 
On the home market, largely due to credit 
restrictions, the turnover was lower, in 
addition, your Company had to bear heavy 
increases in the cost of fuel and raw materials 
and an addition to the wage rates. Apart 
from a few minor price adjustments these 
increased costs had to be absorbed. 


The Profits for the first three months this 
year show a slight gain over last year and 
provided there is no serious recession in 
trade or major wage increase, I am reason- 
ably confident that the 1958 results will show 
an improvement. 


On the home market our high quality 
hand-made cut lead crystal glassware con- 
tinues to sell well. We have formed a 
Subsidiary Company, Webb’s Crystal Glass 
Inc., to act as our selling organisation in 
North America. This Company will in time 
make a useful contribution to our turnover. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
distribution of 10 per cent approved. 


WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Worthington-Simpson Limited was held 
on June llth in London, Sir Samuel R. 
Beale, KBE, MIMechE (Chairman of the 
company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1957 : 


I am pleased once again to be able to sub- 
mit the results of a record year. The trading 
profit of £1,125,640, shows an increase of 
£74,669 over last year’s figure of £1,050,971 
and, after making provision for all charges, 
including taxation, the net profit for the year 
under review is £493,095 as against £478,700 
for 1956. ‘The increase in the trading profit 
is, I feel, most satisfactory when considera- 
tion is given to the fact that, in order to 
avoid raising prices, your company decided to 
absorb the full effects of increased production 
brought about 


costs by recent National 
Awards. 
Your Board recommends that the final 


dividend on the Ordinary shares be 20 per 
cent, less tax, making a total of 30 per cent, 
less tax, for the year. 


It is proposed that a free-issue of fully 
paid shares shall be made to the Company’s 
Ordinary shareholders in the proportion of 
one new 10s. Ordinary share for every one 
Ordinary share held. The consent of HM 
Treasury to the proposed issue has already 
been obtained. Your directors see no reason 
why at least the same total distribution 
should not be maintained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NORTH MALAY RUBBER 
ESTATES 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION APPROVED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of North Malay Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on June 6th in London, Mr R. F. Burt 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review : 


The decline in output is, I hope, at an 
end and has been caused by the continuance 
of our replanting while our wholly replanted 
estate, Kuala Dingin, is slow to come to full 
maturity. We are expecting for 1958 a crop 
approaching 34 million lb. 


With a lower crop and wage rates about 
the same as the previous year, our cost of 
production has inevitably increased, and with 
net proceeds of sales down by 24d. per Ib. it 
is no wonder that our working profit (before 
replanting) is substantially below that of the 
previous year. We have, however, received 
the benefit of refunds of cesses, largely the 
Anti-inflationary cess levied in 1955/56, and 
that fully justifies a total dividend for the year 
of 15 per cent. 


In addition there has been the Taxation 
relief afforded in last year’s Budget, to Over- 
seas Trade Corporations. This has reduced 
the liability reserved in last year’s accounts 
by over £34,000, and your Board considers 
that, unless a prolonged and severe period 
of a much lower price of rubber sets in, the 
Company has considerable funds in excess of 
its requirements. We therefore propose a 
reduction of capital of 4s. in the £. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
capital distribution was approved. 





ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 
POPULARITY OF PUBLICATIONS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press Limited, was held on June 
6th, in London. Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Consolidated gross revenue amounted to 
£35,190,705, an increase of £826,805 over 
the previous year. Production costs and over- 
head charges, however, increased by 
£932,478. After providing £1,145,301 for 
Taxation, there is a net profit of £1,058,978, 
a reduction of £74,434. 


The company now owns or controls 80 
publications, an increase of 12 during the 
year. 


The People has maintained its popularity 
and place among the great national Sunday 
newspapers. 


The Daily Herald has developed a new 
editorial vitality and is attracting to its reader- 
ship a thinking and responsible public. 


Woman maintains its premier position, with 
the largest net sale in the world in its field. 
We have recently launched Woman’s Realm, 
in a different price range and all indications 
are that it will take its place as one of the 
leading periodicals of its kind. 


The sales of our newspapers and periodi- 
cals are still well maintained at, approxi- 
mately, 22 million copies a week. The cir- 
culations, in terms of readership, are many 
times greater. 


With regard to the current year we are 
making every effort to increase the popularity 
of our products. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING ‘REPORTS 


THE INSTITUTE OF COST 
AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants was held on June 7th at The Connaught 
Rooms, London, W.C.2. Mr James Borsay, 
FCWA, President of the Institute, was in 
the chair. 


Mr Stanley J. D. Berger, MC, FCIS, the 
Director and Secretary, read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 
The annual report showed that at the end 
of 1957 there were 5,758 members and 14,464 
registered students in various stages of quali- 
fying and that 9,332 candidates sat in the 
1957 examinations. Over 500 branch meet- 
ings were held in the centres throughout the 
United Kingdom, Eire, Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa. 


The Institute was strongly represented at 
the international congress of accountants in 
Amsterdam and at other conferences held 
abroad. Many members gave papers at 
meetings of kindred professional bodies. Re- 
search activities had continued. Special 
attention had again been given to the train- 
ing of registered students; the Institute was 
in touch with over 80 companies having 
schemes of practical training in cost accoun- 
tancy for registered students: details of 
schemes were published in The Cost 
Accountant from time to time. The lease of 
the adjoining premises had been acquired to 
meet the needs of the expansion in the In- 
stitute’s work. 


After the adoption of the report and 
accounts the President invested Mr H. J. 
Furness, FCWA, the new President, with 
the badge of office. 


ANS 
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CREDIT RESTRICTION 


In his address at the twenty-ninth national 
cost conference the previous day, the retiring 
President, Mr James Borsay, FCWA, said 
that restrictions on credit had forced indus- 
try “to consider: its investment policy in the 
light of present restrictions rather than that 
of its future needs.” In the search for liquid 
resources attention must be directed to the 
efficient utilisation of cash within a business ; 
the accountant in industry should carry out 
an intensive campaign to reduce inventories 
to their lowest possible level compatible with 
efficient production in order to free money 
otherwise locked up. The cost of under 
utilisation of plant, he added, can be “ ex- 
tremely serious.” The slowing down of wage 
increases in the past year, Mr Borsay held, 
“has contributed in no small measure to 
winning the fight against inflation.” Further 
increases could come only from increased 
productivity. 


THE ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 


The Institute had particular interest in 
the field of integrated data processing. Many 
members were playing an active part in the 
introduction of electronic computers and the 
Institute was providing sufficient information 
to enable them to appreciate the uses to 
which the computers could be put.. The 
machine “should be considered as a tool 
which will enable management to do a better 
job than heretofore by speeding up existing 
procedures and providing more useful types 
of information.” The management accoun- 
tant’s place in the national economy was 
becoming one of increasing importance—the 
accountancy practised by the members of the 
Institute was that of “looking ahead with a 
view to safeguarding the future.” 


~ 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES LTD. 


The 3st Annual 


General 


Meeting was held on 


12th June, 1958, the Chairman, Mr. Peter Pettit, presiding. 
THE ACCOUNTS for the year ended 28th February, 1958, showed :— 


Group Prorit for the year 
Add brought forward 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 
Transferred to Reserve 


RUE COIN INR ho ic se RGR EKaeeke eas 


Amount carried forward 


The Chairman’s Review included the following points :— . 

RESULTS. Group profit prior to taxation was £21,000 higher ; after substantially 
higher provision for Taxation net profit was £4,000 above last year’s figure. 

SALES. Credit restrictions made trading more difficult during the last four months 
of the financial year but the demand for PHILLIPS Soles and Heels continued strong. 
A small decline of less than 2 per cent was largely due to loss of Export markets by 
import restrictions in the Middle East and other overseas territories. 

PRODUCTION. Output continued at a very high level throughout the year and 
Stocks are now higher than normal to ensure full service to customers during the 
rebuilding programme which may involve some temporary dislocation. 


REBUILDING AND RE-EQUIPMENT. 


This proceeds steadily and the new Mill 


and Press Room are expected to be in operation towards the end of the current 


financial year. 


PROSPECTS. Sales to the Trade must, to some extent, be affected by the prevailing 
economic conditions, but in times of financial stringency the virtues of PHILLIPS 
Soles and Heels are even more appreciated by the wearer and demand from the 


Public continues to expand. 


The final Dividend of 15 per cent (making 20 per cent for the year) was approved 
and the Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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UNION INSURANCE | wiLMOT - BREEDE OLDINGS ITED 
SOCIETY OF CAN TON , , The pono ae - ee from y _ 


; : Annual Report for 1957 considered at the Ninth Annual 
The Annual Meeting of the Union Insur- General Meeting in Birmingham on 11th June, 1958. 
ance Society of Canton Limited was held on a 


May 23rd in Hongkong, Mr J. F. 
Macgregor, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and his circulated statement: 


Marine. The net premiums for the year 
amounted ‘to £4,303,113. 


Fire. The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £4,097,994. 


Accident and General. The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £5,565,645. 


The year 1957 continued the general pat- 
tern of the previous year in its difficulties for ; : aa 
the insurance business particularly in the | MOTOR CAR DIVISION, TYSELEY. In spite of the recent investment of over £1 million 
North American Continent, though there are | in new plant and buildings, the Company’s resources are now fully utilised in meeting present 
signs that rate structures for certain classes | demand. Accordingly, new capacity is being created at Camden Street and Bridgwater. 
of business there are undergoing some im-| FLIGHT PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN STREET. Notwithstanding serious reductions 
provement which, given time, should prove | in Government orders to the aircraft industry, the Company’s problem is still one of 
beneficial. satisfying current demand. : 

In the Marine Department claims paid | AUSTRALIA. The Australian subsidiary has developed into a supplier of some importance, 
during the year improved from 77 per cent | and substantial new contracts have been obtained from the Australian motor industry. 
of premium in 1956 to 75 per cent of pre- ELECTRONICS. The Board considers this industry to be one of the principal growth 
mium for the year under review. industries of the next decade. A controlling interest has been obtained in two companies 

In the Fire Department, premium income established in this field : Wright & Weaire Ltd. and The Wayne Kerr Co. Ltd. 
continues to expand although the margin of } FUTURE OUTLOOK. The present position is extremely satisfactory—sales and future 
profit is less than for the previous year. = rising—although the Company must be prepared to meet more competitive trading 
conditions. 


1956 
£ 
Net income from all sources ... ‘aie aa aa 777,239 
Taxation aid ahd aes aah ii ei 747,231 561,438 


Profit after taxation ees Sag “aa a aus 382,287 215,801 


Group Net Assets as oe waa iia ‘li 6,053,059 5,635,319 
Ordinary Dividend 
Rate ... aae a aaa ite saa aia 9% 
Times covered aaa aia iis iad saa 2.9 
The issued Ordinary Capital in both years was £3,150,000. 
The Group has 6,000 shareholders and 6,600 employees. 


The premium income in the Accident ee 
Department increased by over one million| Principal Operating Companies Principal Products 
pounds during the year. WILMOT-BREEDEN LIMITED Hardware for motor vehicles and 
The progress evidenced by the substantial anager Pa comers Components 
increase in our total premium income by or aircraft engines and stationary 
£1,877,509 to £13,966,752 is a matter upon gas turbines. 
which I congratulate the staff and agents of | TELEHOIST LIMITED Hydraulics 
the Society and its subsidiary companies} WRIGHT & WEAIRE LIMITED Electronics 
everywhere. The report was adopted. THE WAYNE KERR CO. LIMITED Electronics 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 


(HOLDINGS) ALLEN WEST & COMPANY 


BOARD’S EXPANSION POLICY 
BRIGHTON 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of F. Francis & Sons (Holdings) Limited 
was held on June 10th in London, Mr Frank 
Fox (Chairman and Managing Director) pre- 
siding. In his circulated review, the Chair- 
man, having commented on the financial 
results, said: 


The interests held by your Company com- 


prise the Tin Box and Metal Container inter- The Group achieved a Record Turnover 
and Cork interests represented by The during the YOaF . eee 

Col Ca, iat, Bieta Wess Com Trading Profit is up by £132,000 

tone Lies, ‘ane ae A further £200,000 has been spent on 
of Electrical Lifts by Keighley Lifts, Ltd., and Maintaining Plant 


the. Vitreous Enamelling interest of The 

seemnieanemmedisrndpae. The Recommended Dividend of 123% 
After reviewing the activities of the Group’s he | d Capital gi Sh - h id 

various interests, the Chairman continued: ont eC. ncrease apita gives arenoiders 
This Board of Directors is expansionist | ° approximately 1% more 

minded and should opportunities arise to ex- Se a 

pand our activities by the absorption of firms Factory No. 5 is nearing completion 

within our spheres of activity, this will be OO 

— Our unexecuted order book is just 


Over the whole Group production for the : , 
first four months of this year is higher than slightly higher than last your 


last year. We hope that no international From the Annual Statement 


complications upset this. of the Chairman, Mr. M. W. 

In conclusion, I would like once again to H. Lancaster on the ‘year 
say “Thank you” on behalf of the Board ended 3ist January 1958 
and myself to all those who have worked so : . 


been made are indeed very much appreciated, | SOUTH AFRICA — RHODESIA — CANADA. 


The report was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


INDIA 


Naturalised Indian citizen, ex-Austrian, 37, commercial 
manager European manufacturing /importing/ distributing 
firm in Bombay, seeks change. Presently on European 
leave, prepared visit prospective employers.—Box 947. 

NTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE, 35, Economics degree, 

fluent European languages, wide experience export 
markets, capital and technical goods, seeks progressive post 
where his experience and drive could be utilised. Box 951. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


EWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Finest Multiple posi- 
tion: Freehold Business Premises, 129 HIGH 
STREET, three floors, extensive shop, store and work- 
room accommodation. Frontage 28 ft. 8 in., depth 240 ft., 
site area 7,000 sq. ft., floor area 10.000 sq. ft. Vacant 
Possession. Auction Sale Newport, Wednesday, July 16th. 
Auctioneers: Way. Riddett & Co., Newport, I.W. 
wy STREET ASSOCIATES offer for your con- 
venience their office facilities at 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. Services include telephone and mail 
accommodations as well as distribution of subscribers’ 
_—— mail. For further information please address the 
above. 
MERICAN PATENT BROKERS, est. 1904, offers its 
services to concerns wishing rights of U.S. inventions. 
—W. B. Kahn Co., 501 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 
a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 











Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


b pecromsenice Daddy furious because you borrowed the 
autographed copy of “ Endymion” and his new 
National Benzole road maps. return maps at 
once.—JUDY. 


| geet EYLES & PARTNERS. 395 
ROAD, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). 


Please 


HORNSEY 


Duplicating, 
typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 
AMERAS FOR COLOUR PICTURES. The Kodak 


Colorsnap £11 17s. 2d., inc. case.—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
oo HAND PAINTED MINIATURES on 

lacquered boxes. Exhibition and Sale Medici 
Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, W.1. June 5-18. Sat. 10-1. 
oo THE ECONOMI6T, 1950-57 inclusive, with 

Index. Offers.—Box 950. 

F a black cat crosses your path that means good 


luck. If a glass of El Cid Amontillado comes your 
way that is even better luck. Don’t let it get away! 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A _kecture_ entitled 

** Mathematical Programming and Economic 

Analysis * will be delivered by Professor R. Dorfman 


(Harvard) at 5 p.m. on June 23rd at the London School 

of Economics and Political Science. Houghton Street, 

Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. 

James Henderson, 

Academic Registrar. 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY  (in- 

corporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 


Dividend Notice. Preference Stock. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held today a dividend of Two per 
cent on the Preference Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1958 payable on August 1, 1958. to stockholders 
of record at 3.30 p.m. on June 20, 1958.—By order of the 
Board. T. F. TURNER. Secretary. Montreal, June 9. 1958. 
| igen none PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (in- 

corporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
Dividend Notice. Ordinary Capital Stock. At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors held today. a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of the year 1958 payable 
in Canadian funds on August 1, 1958, to shareholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 20, 1958.—By order of the 
Board, T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, June 9, 1958. 


EDUCATIONAL 
B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking exegutive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write. Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


4 





APPOINTMENTS 





MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


URWIGK, ORR & PARTNERS LIMITED 
invite applications from men of personality and 
ability for appointment to the Administration 
and Accounting Division of their Staff of 
Management Consultants. Applicants should hold 
a professional qualification in Accountancy, and 
should have held responsible executive appoint- 
ments in industry or commerce for at least five 
years since qualifying. Capacity for dealing with 
people at all levels is a strong recommendation. 


Successful candidates will be given special train- 
ing to equip them for Consultancy at the 
Company’s own Training Centre and later in the 
field. Applicants should be aged 30 to 37 and 
should be reasonably mobile within the British 
Isles. Remuneration is high and a profit sharing 
scheme is in operation. The appointment is 
pensionable and there are good prospects for 
advancement. The Company is developing over- 
seas and opportunities will present themselves 
for working in other parts of the world if desired. 


Please address applications. in confidence. to 
the Company at Urwick House. 29 Hertford 
Street, London, W.1, quoting reference C/1111/8 
on the envelope. 


LERICAL WORK STUDY OFFICERS. LC.I. Ltd., 

Paints Division. has vacancies for Clerical Work 
Study Officers. aged 28-33. for the investigation of clerical 
procedures and methods in use throughout the organisa- 
tion. Previous experience in clerical organisation, methods 
investigation and clerical work measurement is desirable. 
A good degree in Commerce, Economics, or a good 
accountancy qualification is required together with sound 
commercial experience since qualifying. Training in 
Clerical Work Study will be given to candidates who are 
otherwise suitable. Previous experience of the application 
of electronic computers to commercial procedures would 
be an advantage. Assistance with house purchase and 
removal expenses in approved cases. Canteen and recrea- 
tional facilities. Pension scheme.—Apply to Box 954. 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 
LIMITED 


vacancies in its expanding 
Market Research Section 
shortly to be transferred to London 
for 
WOMEN UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
under 26 years of age. 








has 


The work. which is in the new and interesting 


field of synthetic fibres and clothing, involves 
interviewing members of the public and assisting 
in the analysis and reporting of the data collected. 
Retail surveys are also undertaken. 
Irterviewing both in London and in the 
provinces will take up a good half of the suc- 


cessful applicants’ time. An initial training period 


of several months will be spent at Pontypool. 
—wWritten applications should be sent to the 
Personnel Manager, Pontypool, Mon. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


LECTURER IN 


Applications are invited for a 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. Salary scale £900 to £1.650, 
with appropriate placing. F.S.S.U. and child allowance. 
Particulars from the Secretary, The University. Aber- 
deen, with whom applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged by June 25,.¢ 1958. Applicants outside the British 
Isles may submit one copy of application. ied 
CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
Leeds College of Commerce 
S : 
Required. as soon as possible :— 
(a) LECTURER in ECONOMICS to teach to_final 


B.Sc. (Econ.) standard. Ability to teach STATISTICS 
or MARKETING a _ strong, recommendation. 

(b) ASSISTANT, GRADE “8B.” or, for a_ suitable 
applicant. LECTURER for COST AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANCY courses. 

Candidates should hold a degree 

fessional qualification. 

Salaries (men): Grade * B’”’ £650 x £25—£1.025 a year, 


or appropriate pro- 


with rn for approved training, qualifications and 
experience ; Lecturer £1,200 x £30 to £1,350 a year. 
Further particulars and application forms (to be re- 


turned within 
advertisement) 


fourteen days of 
from the 


the appearance of this 
undersigned. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 

Chief Education Officer. 
Education Department, 
LEEDS, 1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

As the result of a grant from the Nuffield Foundation 
the Depar-ment of Social Anthropology and Sociology 
plans to carry out a study of a Lancashire town, and 
applications are invited for the following posts: (a) A 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT Grade II, initial salary within 
the range £700-£850 per annum, the appointment to be 


for one year trom October 1, 1958, renewable for a 
further two years. Applicants should have a degree in 
Sociology or Social Anthropology and should have some 


training in statistics. The successful candidate will be 
required to study the social composition of the town 
from published and unpublished sources; (b) A SENIOR 
RESEARCH WORKER, initial salary within the range 
£800-£1,000 per annum, the appointment to be for two 
years from October 1, 1958, or October 1, 1959. Appli- 
cants should have training in’ Sociology or Social Anthro- 
pology and field experience in one of these subjects. 
The successful candidate will be required to carry out a 
study of a section of the working-class population of the 
Town. Both appointments carry membership of the 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
the University. Manchester, 13, to whom applications 
should be returned by not later than June 23, 1958. 
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CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Leeds College of Commerce 


Principal: E. V. Roberts. B.Com., A.C.A. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER required for DEPARTMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES with experience in work 
study or personnel administration. The courses are varied 
and provide full scope for high level work. 

Salary: Burnham Technical Scales Grade “ B” £650 x 
£25—£1,025 a year (man), with additions for approved 
training, qualifications and experience. A man with 4 
degree or good professional qualification is required. For 
a man with approved qualifications the salary will be 
within the scales £700 to £1,100 a year, the starting 
point depending on experience. 

Further details and application form from the under- 
signed. Closing date: ten days from the appearance of 


this advertisement. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 





Education Department, 
LEEDS lL. 





CHEMICAL SALES 


A British Pharmaceutical Company situated in 


Southern England, Member of a large Inter- 
national Group, with considerable chemical 
interest ripe for development, seeks a 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
(CHEMICAL) 


Suitable applicants should be about 28 to 35, 
and have had some years experience in the 


United Kingdom chemical industry, possibly in 
technical sales, where managerial experience 
would be an advantage. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to obtain 


wide managerial responsibility, with commensurate 


salary, for a man with ability, determination 
and ambition. 

The Company operates a _ non-contributory 
Pension Plan with Life Assurance cover and 


Removal expenses will be paid. All applicants’ 
details will naturally be treated in confidence.— 
Write Box 952. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Research Techniques Unit 
a post as Research Officer 
Research with special reference to Production § and 
Inventory Control. The holder of this post would study 
problems of individual firms, and would have the oppor- 
tunity of extending his research to the formulation and 
testing of wider dynamic models relating to the regulation 
of the economy as a whole. He would be a member 
of a research team which is currently engaged on a 
long-term project dealing with theoretical and practical 
problems of economic regulation. 

The applicant should have mathematical or statistical 
qualifications. Experience in the fields of Operational 
Research. Control System Analysis, or Stochastic Pro- 
cesses would be an advantage. The salary would be in 
the range £700 to £1,100, according to qualifications and 
experience.—Applications should reach the Director of 
the Research Techniques Unit, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, by July 1, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of INVESTI- 
GATIONAL OFFICER in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Candidates should have academic qualifica- 
tions and/or practical experience in Agriculture, Economics 
or Accountancy. Salary scale: £550 x £25 to £650 x £50 
to £850 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme; graduates would have 
an_ initial salary of £600 per annum. Investigational 
Officers may be considered, on reaching a_ salary of 
£700 per annum, for promotion to the grade of Senior 
Investigational Officer (salary scale: £900 x £50 to £1,350 
per annum).—Applications should be sent not later than 
June 30, 1958, to the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURCH 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


invites applications for 
in the field of Operational 








Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in the 
Department of Political Science. Salary scale £700 x £50 
to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and 
family allowance where applicable. The person appointed 
will be expected to take up duty on October 1, 1958. The 
successful candidate will be required to conduct tutorials 
in the History of Political Theory, and also in Modern 
Government. 

_ Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should be lodged not later than June 30, 1958. 
CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary: to the University. 
May, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for appointment as temporary 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics for the 
session 1958-59. Salary within range £900-£1,650 for 4 
Lecturer or £700-£850 for an Assistant Lecturer. Candi- 
dates with predominant interests in any of the main 
branches of economics or economic statistics will be 
considered. Duties will consist of tutorial teaching of 
largely. though not entirely, first-year students in small 
gtoups.—Applications (three copies) stating date of birth, 
qualifications and experience, together with the names of 
three referees, should reach the Registrar, The University. 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than June 20, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 

The Company wishes to appoint a Chief Accountant to 
be responsible for all financial and cost accounting at the 
Barry, Glamorgan, factories of its Plastics Group, where 


a wide range of raw materials for the plastics industry 
are manufactured in bulk. y 
The Chief Accountant controls a staff of about fifty. 


Standard costing is in operation throughout the factories 
and punched card equipment is in use. In addition to 
the normal accounting duties, the Chicf Accountant is 
also responsible for ancillary office services. 

Candidates for this appointment, aged between 30 and 
40, must be Chartered Accountants. and should also be 
members of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 
They should have at least two years’ professional experi- 
ence as qualified accountants, and at least five years’ broad 
experience in manufacturing industry; familiarity with 
standard and marginal costing is essential, and experience 
in devising procedures is desirable. Practical experience 
of the chemical or plastics industry would be an advantage, 
but is not essential. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience; non- 
contributory pension scheme. 


Write: 
Staff Manager, 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED, 
21 St. James's Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Quote Ref. 47/58 EC. 





UNILEVER 
JUNIOR TRAINING SCHEME 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM 
YOUNG MEN AGED 20 AND 21 FOR THE 
UNILEVER JUNIOR TRAINING SCHEME 

Opportunities available are for potential man- 


agers on the production, marketing and general 
commercial sides of the companies in the Group. 


Those interested in production should have 
reached Advanced Level of the G.C.E. in three 
science subjects. They will be afforded every 


opportunity to continue their scientific education, 
and those who really do well will be given full- 
time release to help them achieve their final 
qualifications. 


In fields other than production, Sixth Form 
experience, while not essential. is still an asset, 
and candidates must certainly possess a good 
GcEz. &. “oO” Level. 

All candidates should have been active in the 
non-academic sides of school life, and special 
regard will be paid to commissioned experience 
during National Service. 

The starting salary is £520 with increases at 
the end of the first and second years for those 
who continue to show promise, and a chance to 


enter Unilever Companies’ 
ment Scheme within 3 

Those who are 
card for an 


Management Develop- 
or 4 years. 
interested should 
application form to :— 


(MWG 40), 
LIMITED, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


send a post- 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 
UNILEVER 
UNILEVER HOUSE, 


. 


HE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 

CO-OPERATION has two vacancies for economists. 
One is in the Economics Division, where the person 
appointed would participate in studies relating to the 
industrial and agricultural, trade and payments problems 
of the European economy : help prepare the Annual 
Reports of the Organisation ; and analyse’ current 
economic developments in Europe and the rest of the 
world. The other vacancy is in the National Accounts 
Division, for which post familiarity with national account- 
ing problems and statistical methods in economic research 
is desirable. Applicants should have a good honours 
degree in economics and experience in applied economics. 


The basic starting salary will be 1,800,000 francs per 
annum tax free, with extra allowances for marriage 
and children.—Applications to Personnel Divisic. 
O.E.E.C., 2 rue André Pascal, Paris, XVléme, by 
June 30, 1958. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the posts of Research 
Officer and Junior Research Officer in the Farm Economics 


Branch. Duties may include research into aspects of 
agricultural policy, farm production, the use of labour 
and advisory work. Qualifications should include an 


honours degree in economics, statistics or agriculture with 


economics. Salary scales are: Research Officer £950 x 
£50—£1.250. Junior Research Officer £650 x £25—£850. 
These posts are eligible for superannuation (F.S.S.U.) 
and family allowances. Applications for the post of 


Junior Research Officer from candidates who will graduate 





STATISTICIAN 


Our Statistics Section does a large, varied and interesting 
range of work. 

It includes statistical investigations 
surveys and the forecasting 
ment. 

To help maintain our standards in serving over 600,000 
consumers, we need at our Headquarters another Statis- 
tician with a degree in statistics or other suitable qualifi- 
cation. 

The salary will be £1.035 to £1,125, and applications 
to our Establishments Officer (Econ.), St. Mellons, Cardiff, 
will receive careful and prompt consideration. 


THE SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 


(Closing date for applications—Tuesday, June 17, 


of sales, sample 
of future electrical develop- 


1958). 








MARKET RESEARCH 


Lady Assistant required at Head Office of large 
Public Company in London to carry out and 
report on surveys and to undertake research work 
in this field. Preference would be given to appli- 
cants aged 21-25 years, educated to degree 
Standard and with approximately two years 
industrial experience for whom the commencing 
salary would be in the region of £600 p.a. 
Applicants without these qualifications would be 
considered at a lower salary. Salaries are pro- 
gressive with lunch vouchers and a contributory 
pension scheme.—Applications to Box 949. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship and a 
Lectureship to conduct research in the above Department. 
Some teaching duties may also be involved. Preference 
will be given to candidates interested either in problems 


of labour economics or in econometrics and national 
accounting. Salary scale—Lecturer: £900-£1,650; Assist- 
ant: £700-£850. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 


Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 21, 1958, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


VACANCIES FOR SENIOR LECTURER AND 
LECTURERS, SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The University invites applications for the 
SENIOR LECTURER in ACCOUNTANCY atthe 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE and for the 
positions of LECTURER in ACCOUNTANCY at 
SYDNEY. 

Applicants must possess a degree or diploma or equiva- 


Position of 


lent qualifications and will be required to undertake 
lecturing and research work in the School. Practical 
experience in the accountancy field is desirable and 
lecturing experience will be an advantage. 
Salary: Senior Lecturer—£A2,211 range £A2.561 per 
annum. 
Lecturer—£A1.511 range £A2.111 per annum. 
Commencing salary will be determined according to 


qualifications and experience. 

Appointees will be cligible, subject to medical fitness, 
to contribute to the State Superannuation Fund. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of successful applicants 
and their families will be paid. 

Four copies of applications 
two referees) should be 
for New South Wales, 56 Strand, 
copy forwarded in an_ envelope 
Appointment ** by airmail to the 
Technology, Box 1, Post Office. Kensington, New South 
Wales, Australia, before July 31, 1958. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
a newly created ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP IN 
ECONOMICS. The appointment will be tenable in the 
School of Economics at Kensington, Sydney. 


the names of 
Agent General 
London, W.C.2. and a 
marked ‘“* University 
Bursar, University of 


(including 
lodged with the 


Salary is £A2,.861 per annum. . 
Preference will be given to a candidate whose special 
field is either econometrics or economic statistics but 


candidates whose special field of interest differs from these 
will not be excluded from consideration. 

The successful applicant will be eligible, subject to 
passing a medical examination, to contribute to the State 
Superannuation Fund providing for a pension of £A1,400 
per annum on retirement. 

Associate Professors are eligible for six months’ study 
leave on full salary after three years of service, or twelve 
months after six years of service. Subject to the consent 
of the University. Associate Professors may engage in a 
limited amount of higher consultative work. 

The University reserves the right to fill the position 
by invitation. 

First-class ship fare 
family will be paid. 

Four copies of applications (including the names of 
three referees) and supporting documents, should be 
lodged with the Agent General for New South Wales, 
56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy forwarded in an 


to Sydney of appointee and his 
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THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LIMITED 


will be making a number of appointments to its research 
staff to assist in meeting the increasing demand for the 
Unit’s services in the fields of economic and market 
research. Candidates for these posts must have very good 
academic qualifications and experience of work in indus- 
trial, commercial or financial companies or organisations, 
or of work on the economics of agriculture.—Applications 
should be accompanied by full particulars of age, academic 
and other qualifications, including knowledge of foreign 
languages, experience since leaving university, and present 
salary, and should be sent to reach “ Research,’’ 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1, not later than July 28. 


N_ old-established manufacturing Company marketing 

nationally advertised products through grocery and 
allied channels offer outstanding opportunities to ambitious 
young men to train for a progressive career in Selling 
and Sales Management. Progress in the Company depends 
solely on merit and a programme of expansion affords 
excellent prospects of promotion to men capable of 
assuming management responsibility. 


Applications will be. considered from men 
group 22-34 who possess a School 
educational qualifications. 


in the age 
Certificate or higher 


A good salary plus bonus and lunch allowance is paid 
from the outset, and a Company car is provided. 

Atrangements will be made to meet successful applicants 
at local centres, but in the first instance a full letter 


of application stating age, history of education, Service 
and business career to date, should be sent to Box 953. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


VACANCY FOR SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 


HISTORY 

The University invites applications for the vacant 
position of SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER in HIS- 
TORY, School of Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer—£A2,211 range £A2,561 per 

annum. 
Lecturer—£A1,511 range £A2,111 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applicants must possess a degree with honours or 
equivalent qualifications. Previous University lecturing 
experience will be an advantage. 

The successful applicant will be eligible, subject to 


Passing a medical examination, 
Superannuation Fund. 

First-class ship fare to 
family will be paid. 

Four copies of applications (including the names of 
two referees) should be lodged with the Agent General 
for New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and 
a copy forwarded in an envelope marked “* University 
Appointment *” by airmail to the Bursar, University of 
Technology, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, New South 
Wales, Australia, before July 31, 1958. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
the positions of SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS, 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Sydney. 


to contribute to the State 


Sydney of the appointee and 


Salary: Senior Lecturers—£A2,211 range £A2,561 per 
annum. 
Lecturers—£A1,511 range £A2.111 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Candidates should possess an honours degree 


in Economics or Economic Statistics or equivalent quali- 
fications. 

Preference will 
the fields of : 

Theory of the Firm 

The Economics of Growth and Development 
Econometrics and Economic Statistics 
Applied Economics 

Successful applicants will be eligible, subject to passing 
a medical examination, to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointees and their 
families will be paid. 

Four copies of applications 
two referees) should be 
for New South Wales, 
a copy forwarded 


be given to candidates specialising in 


(including the names of 
lodged with the Agent General 
56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and 
in an envelope marked “ University 


Appointment ” by airmail, to the Bursar, University of 
Technology, Box 1, Post Office. Kensington, New South 
Wales, Australia, before July 31, 1958. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited for appointment as SENIOR 


RESEARCH FELLOW or RESEARCH FELLOW in the 
DEPARTMENT OF PACIFIC HISTORY (Head of 
Department: Professor J. W. Davidson). 


The salaries for Senior Research Fellows and Research 
Fellows are within the ranges £A2,200-£A2.700 and 
£A1,385-£A2,100, respectively. The appointment will be 
for three years, with possible extension to the maximum 
of five years. Superannuation of the Federated Super- 
annuation System for Universities type will be available 
and reasonable travel expenses will be paid. 


‘ n ‘ Further details are available from the Secretary, Asso- 
mm the next three months will be considered.—Further | envelope marked “ University Appointment” to the ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
details are obtainable from the Secretary, School of | Bursar, University of Technology, Box 1, Post Office, 36 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. 
Agriculture, Cambridge. Closing Cate for the receipt of Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, by airmail, The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
applications is July 11, 1958. before July 31, 1958. Australia and London, is July 14, 1958. 
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‘UNIVERSAL’ 


the last word in fork truck progress-by 


Coventry Climax now introduce a 
complete new series of fork lift trucks, 
new from the ground up—the 

“ UNIVERSAL ”—integrating diesel 
—petrol—l.p.g. or electric power 

in one basic design, utilising the same 
main component parts for drive 

axle, steering axle, mast, etc., 

in 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ib. capacity 
models, with resulting benefits 

in truck value 

and operating 

economy. 


2,C00 Ib., 3,000 Ib., 4,000 Ib. CAPACITIES 


DIESEL/PETROL/ELECTRIC 


& LPG 
power—in ONE basic design 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. E), COVENTRY 





